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It is very surprising that the Esseues, whose exemplary 
virtues elicited the unbounded admiration of even the Greeks 
and Homans, and whose doctrines and practices contributed 
so materially to the spread of Christianity, should be so 
little known among intelligent Christians. The current 
information upon this remarkable sect or order of Judaism, 
to be found in ecclesiastical histories and Cyclopcedius, is 
derived from the short notices of Philo, Pliny, Josephus, 
Solinus, Porphyry, Eusebius, and Epiphanius. These seven 
witnesses—of whom the first and third are Jewish philoso¬ 
phers, the second, fourth and fifth heathen writers, and the last 
two Christian church historians—are all who, till within a very 
recent period, have been subp<rnaed before the tribunal of 
public opinion, to give evidence as to the character of these 
very much misunderstood und neglected Essenes. 

Not only is this combined testimony insufficient, but it is 
too much tainted with the peculiar dogmas of the respective 
witnesses, to furnish the general reader with an unbiassed 
notion of the character and doctrines of this ancient sect. 
Philo and Josephus, writing in Greek and in apology for their 
Jewish brethren, were too anxious to represent to the Greeks 
and Romans every phase and sect of Judaism, as correspond¬ 
ing to the different systems of Greek and Roman philosophy ; 
Pliny, Solinus, and Porphyry, again, betray too great an 
ignorance of the inward workings of the Jewish religion, and 
too much prejudice against the Jews ; whilst Epiphanius draws 
upon his imagination, and Eusebius simply copies the account 
of Philo, with the well-known patristic pen. Nor can the 
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modem descriptions of the Essenes, as given in the histories 
of the church and in the popular Cyclopaedias, be always relied 
upon when they profess to give the results of the afore-men¬ 
tioned garbled scraps of ancient information; since the writers 
are either too much afraid of, or too much pleased with, the 
marked resemblance between some of the doctrines and 
practices of Christianity and Essenism. Hence those who 
style themselves the true evangelical Christians are very 
anxious to destroy every appearance of affinity between 
Essenism and Christianity, lest it should be said that the 
one gave rise to the other; whilst those who are termed 
Rationalists multiply and magnify every feature of resem¬ 
blance, in order to show that Christianity is nothing hut a 
development of Essenism—so that the poor Essenes are 
crucified between the two. 

The design of this essay is to give an impartial statement 
of the doctrines and practices of the Essenes; to show their 
rise and progress, their relationship both to Judaism and 
Christianity, their numbers and localities, to trace the most 
probable signification of their name, &c., &c. To do this, 
I not only appeal to the seven stereotyped witnesses, hut to 
the information upon this subject scattered throughout the 
Midrashim and the Talmud. But not to incur the charge of 
partiality, as well as to enable you to test my conclusions, I 
have collected all that the ancients have written upon this 
subject, and append to this paper the whole account which 
Philo, Pliny, Josephus, Solinus, Porphyry, Eusebius, and 
Epiphanius give of the Essenes. 

The cardinal doctrines and practices of this sect are as 
follows:—They regarded the inspired Law of God with the 
utmost veneration. In fact, their adhesion to it was such 
that they were led thereby to pay the greatest homage to 
Moses, the lawgiver, and to visit with capital punishment any 
one of the brotherhood who blasphemed his name. The 
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highest aim of their life was to become the temples of the 
Holy Ghost, when they could prophesy, perform miraculous 
cures, and, like Elias, be the forerunners of the Messiah. 
This they regarded as the last stage of perfection, which 
could only be reached by gradual growth in holiness, brought 
about through strictly observing the commandments and the 
Levitical laws of purity contained in the Pentateuch, morti¬ 
fying the flesh and the fusts thereof, and being meek and 
lowly in spirit, inasmuch as this would bring them into closer 
communion with him who is the Holy One of Israel. This 
earnest desire to avoid everything which involved profanity in 
the slightest degree and which might interpose between them 
and the Deity, made them abstain from using oaths, because 
they regarded the invocation, in swearing, of heaven or the 
heavenly throne, or anything which represents God’s glory, 
as a desecration. Their communication was yea, yea; nay, 
nay ; whatsoever was more than these came of evil. 

Their increased strictness in enforcing the observance of 
the rigid Mosaic laws of Levitical purity, which were after¬ 
wards amplified and rendered still more rigid by traditional 
explanations , 1 ultimately compelled the Essenes to withdraw 

1 According to tradition there were four degrees of purity. 1. The onlinary 
purity required of every worshippfr in the temple (rVtn mrrs). 2. The 
higher degree of purity necessary for eating of the 1 leave-offering (norm mrra), 
8. The still higher degree requisite lor partaking of the sacrifices («mpn nvrc). 
And 4. The degree of purity required of those who sprinkle the water absolving 
from sin mnc). Knelt degree of purity required a greater separation 

from the impurities described in Leviticus xi, 24—xv, 2ft. These impure sub- 
jecta were termed the father* of impurity; that which was touched by them wa a 
designated the first generation of impurity ; what was touched by this again, waa 
called /A* second generation of impurity ; and so on. Now, heave-offerings—the 
second degree of holiness—become impure when touched by the third generation ; 
the flesh of sacrifices—the third degree of holiness—when coming in contact 
with the fourth generation ; nnd so on. These degrees of purity had even to 
be separated from each other: because the lower degree was, in respect to the higher 
one, regarded as impure, and any one who lived according to a higher degree of 
punty became impure by touching one who lived according to a lower degree, 
and could only regain his purity by lustrations (Ttrxz). The first degree 
was obligatory upon every one, the other grades were voluntary. Before par¬ 
taking of the heave-offering, the washing of hands was required; and before 
eating of die flesh of sacrifices, immersion of the whole body was required 
— Comp. Babylonian Talmud , Tract Chagiga, 18 ft. 
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themselves altogether from the society of their Jewish brethren, 
to form ft separate community, and to live apart from the 
world, since contact with any one who did not practice these 
laws, or with anything belonging to such an one, rendered 
them impure. This fear of coming in contact with that whioh 
is impure, as well as the desire not to be hindered in their 
spiritual communion with their Creator, also made the Essenes 
abstain from marriage; inasmuch as women, according to 
the lftw, are subject to perpetual pollutions in menstruum 
and child-birth (compare Lev; xii, 1—8; xv, 19—31), 
and fts going to one's wife, even under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, is regarded as defiling (vide infra , />. 39, note 19). 
There were, however, some weak brethren who could not be 
like the angels in heaven, neither marrying nor being given in 
marriage; these were allowed to take wives, but they could 
never advance to the liighest orders of the brotherhood, and 
had, moreover, to observe laws specially enacted for married 
brethren and sisters. 

Here, in their separation from the Jewish nation, whatever 
any one of them possessed was deposited in the general trea¬ 
sury, from which the wants of the whole community alike 
were supplied by stewards appointed by the whole brother¬ 
hood ; so that they had all things in common. There were 
no distinctions amongst them, such as rich and poor, masters 
and servants; they called no one master upon earth, but all 
ministered to the wants of one another. They lived peaceably 
with all men, reprobated slavery and war, and would not even 
manufacture any martial instruments whatever, however great 
the temptation or the fear might be. They were governed 
by a president, who was elected by the whole body, and who 
also acted as the judge of the community. Trials were con¬ 
ducted by juries, composed, not as our juries are, of twelve 
persons, but of the majority of the community, or of at least 
a hundred members, who had to be unanimous in their verdict. 



The brother who was found guilty of walking disorderly 
was excommunicated, yet was he not regarded as an enemy, 
but was admonished as a brother, and received back after 
due repentance. 

As it was contrary to the laws of Levitical purity to buy 
anything from one who did not practice those laws, the 
Essenes had to raise the supplies of all their wants among 
themselves. In this they experienced no difficulty, as their 
food and raiment were most simple and very self-denying, and 
as each one of the community willingly took his share of work 
in the department in which he most excelled. Some were 
engaged in tilling the ground, some in tending flocks and 
rearing bees, some in preparing food, some in making the 
articles of dress, some in healing the sick, and some in in¬ 
structing the young; whilst all cf them devoted certain hours 
to studying the mysteries of nature and revelation and of the 
celestial hierarchy. They always got up before the sun rose, 
and never talked about any worldly matters till they had all 
assembled together and, witli their faces turned towards the 
sun, offered up their national hymn of praise TKDH) 

for the renewal of the light of the day. This done, every one 
betook himself to his work, according to the directions of die 
overseers, and remained at it till the fifth hour (or eleven 
o clock, a.m.), when the labour of the forenoon regularly 
terminated. All of them again assembled together, had a 
baptism in cold water, put on their white garments, the sym¬ 
bol of purity, and then made their way to the refectory, which 
they entered with as much solemnity as if it were the temple. 
The meal was a common one : and each member took his 
seat according to the order of age. Those of the brethren 
who were the bakers and cooks then placed before each one 
a litde loaf of bread and a dish of the most simple food, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of vegetables as they ate very little animal flesh, 
and the repast commenced after the priest had invoked God’s 
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blessing upon it. A mysterious silence was observed during 
the meal, which had the character of a sacrament, and may 
have been designed as a substitute for the sacrifices which 
they refused to offer in the temple. The priest concluded it 
by offering thanks to the Bountiful Supplier of all our 
wants, which was the signal of dismissal. Hereupon all with¬ 
drew, put off their white and sacred garments, and dressed - 
themselves in their working clothes, resumed their several 
employments which they had to do according to the direc¬ 
tions of the overseers till the evening, when they assembled 
again to partake of a common meal. But though every 
thing was done under the directions of the overseers, and the 
Essenes had even to receive their presents through the 
stewards, yet in two things they were at perfect liberty to act 
as they pleased, viz., they could relieve the distressed with as 
much money as they thought proper, and manifest their com¬ 
passion for those who were not of the brotherhood as muoh 
as they liked, and whenever they liked. Such was their 
manner of life during the week days. 

The Sabbath they observed with the utmost rigour, and re¬ 
garded even the removal of a vessel as labour, and a desecration 
of this holy day. On this day they took special care not y to be 
guilty of forsaking the assembling of themselves together, as 
the manner of some is. Ten persons constituted a complete 
and legal number for divine worship in the synagogue, and in 
the presence of such an assembly an Essene would never spit, 
nor would he at any time spit to his right hand. In the 
synagogue, as at. meals, each one took his seat according to 
age, in becoming attire. They had no ordained ministers, 
whose exclusive right it was to conduct the service; any one 
that liked took up the Bible and read it, whilst another, 
who had much experience in spiritual matters, expounded what 
was read. The distinctive ordinances of the brotherhood, as 
well as the mysteries connected with the Tetragrammaton 
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and the angelic worlds were the prominent topics of Sabbatic 
instruction. Every investigation into the causes of the 
phenomena both of mind and matter was strictly forbidden, 
because the study of logic and metaphysics was regarded as 
injurious to a devotional life. 

Celibacy being the rule of Essenism, the ranks of the 
•brotherhood had to be filled up by recruits from the Jewish 
community at large. They preferred taking children, whom 
they educated most carefully and taught the practices of the 
order,-believing that of such the kingdom of heaven is best 
made up. Every grown-up candidate (6 fax^y) had to pass 
through a noviciate of two stages, which extended over three 
years, before he could be finally admitted into the order. 
Upon entering the first stage, which lasted twelve months, 
the novice (yeocrvtrrarog) had to cast all his possessions into the 
common treasury. He then received a copy of the regulations 
of the brotherhood (Stairav rov ray/iaroc), as well as a spade 
(<Tica\(g &£tvaptov==lJV) , to bury the excrement, (comp. Deut. 
xxiii, 12—14,) an apron (ircpf£wf*o=?nt), used at the lustra¬ 
tions, and a white robe (XevKrjy itr6rira=]2b TQ) to put on at 
meals, being the symbols of purity. During the whole of this 
period he was an outsider, and was not admitted to the com¬ 
mon meals, yet he had to observe some of the ascetic rules of 
the Society. If, at the close of this stage, the community found 
that he had properly acquitted himself during the probationary 
year, the novice was admitted into the second stage, which 
lasted two years, and was called an approacher (irpotrtwv Zyyioy ). 
During the period which lasted two years he was admitted 
to a closer fellowship with the brotherhood, and shared in their 
lustral rites (tcaSaptjrspwy irpoc rwv by ystay vBaroty peraXapfiavu), 
but was still not admitted to the common meals (rie rac 
wpPitatrcig), nor to any office. If he passed satisfactorily 
through the second stage of probation, the approacher be¬ 
came an associate , or a full member of the society (optXifrijQ, 

B 
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& dff tov 8pi\ov iyKpiv£Tai=' m )2Tl ), when he was received into 
the brotherhood and partook of the common meal (ervpfiiMrhe) . 

Before, however, he was made a homiletes , or finally ad¬ 
mitted into close fellowship, he had to bind himself by a 
most solemn oath (this being the only occasion on which 
the Essenes used an oath) to observe three things. 1. Love to 
God . 2. Merciful justice towards all men; especially to honor 
nobody as master, to avoid the wicked, to help the righteous, 
to be faithful to every man, and especially to rulers (role 
Kparovffiv ), for without God no one comes to be ruler. And 
3. Purity of character , which implied humility, love of truth, 
hatred of falsehood, strict secresy towards outsiders, so as not 
to divulge the secret doctrines ( pvmypia) to any one, and per¬ 
fect openness with the members of the order, and, finally, 
carefully to preserve the books belonging to their sect (r& rye 
alpiffetoe avribv /3i/3\ta), and the names of the angels (ra riov 
ayyikwv ovoyara) or the mysteries connected with the Tetra- 
grammaton (ttmEJDn DW) and the other names of God and 
the angels, comprised in the theosophy (H3D1D HEtyD) as well 
as with the cosmogony (JTIWOI nttfyO) which also played 
so important a part among the Jewish mystics and the Kab- 
balists. 

The three sections consisting of candidate (6 ZyXav), ap- 
proacher (mpomutv tyyiov) } aild associate (opiXyrt)^ og tie rbv ofitXov 
iyKpivircu), were subdivided into four orders, distinguished from 
each other by superior holiness. So marked and serious were 
these distinctions, that if one belonging to a higher degree 
of purity touched one who belonged to a lower order, i.e., 
if one of the fourth or highest order came in contact with one 
of the third or lower order, or if one of the third touched one 
of the second order, or if one of the second order touched 
one of the first or lowest order, he immediately became im¬ 
pure, and could only regain his purity by lustrations. From 
the beginning of the noviciate to the achievement of the 
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highest spiritual state, there were eight different stages which 
marked the gradual growth in holiness. Thus, after being 
accepted as a novice and obtaining the apron (PH— repifafia) 
the symbol of purity, he attained (1) to the state of outward 
or bodily purity by baptisms (JIVpj flN'lD JWtt). 
From this state of bodily purity he progressed (2) to that 
stage which imposed abstinence from connubial intercourse 
(nins *rb ntfOD fiVpj), or to that degree of holiness, 
which enabled him to practise celibacy. Having succeeded 
in mortifying the flesh in this respect, he advanced (3) to the 
stage of inward or spiritual purity (mnE /11I2PHD). 

From this stage again he advanced (4) to that which required 
the banishing of all anger and malice, and the cultivation of 
a meek and lowly spirit (iTIjy iWOD mnt3). This led 
him (5) to the culminating point of holiness (HhPlO HW 
JTlTDn Upon this summit of holiness he became (6) 

the temple of the Holy Spirit, and could prophesy (JTlTDn 
p*m 'tV nun). Thence again he advanced (7) to that 
stage in which he was enabled to perform miraculous cures, 
and raise the dead (D«nnn , t 6 KTtpn mi). And finally, 
he attained (8) to the position of Elias the forerunner of the 
Messiah (liT^N 'T 1 ? D"nn/1). 

The earnestness and determination of these Essenes to 
advance to the highest state of holiness were seen in their 
self-denying and godly life; and it may fairly be questioned 
whether any religious system has ever produced such a com¬ 
munity of saints. Their absolute contidence in God and resig¬ 
nation to the dealings of Providence; their uniformly holy 
and unselfish life ; their unbounded love of virtue, and utter 
contempt for worldly fame, riches or pleasure ; their industry, 
temperance, modesty and simplicity of life ; their content¬ 
ment of mind and cheerfulness of temper ; their love of order, 
and abhorrence of even the semblance of falsehood ; their 
benevolence and philanthropy; their Jove for the brethren, 
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and their following peace with all men ; their hatred* of slavery 
and war ; their tender regard for children, and reverence and 
anxious care for the aged; t|ieir attendance on the sick, and 
readiness to relieve the distressed ; their humility and magna¬ 
nimity ; their firmness of character and power to subdue their 
passions; their heroic endurance under the most agonizing 
sufferings for righteousness’ sake,; and their cheerfully look¬ 
ing forward to death, as releasing their immortal souls from 
the bonds of the body to be for ever in a state of bliss with 
their Creator—have hardly found a parallel in the history of 
mankind. No wonder that Jews, of different sects, Greeks 
and Komans, Christian church historians, and heathen writers 
have been alike constrained to lavish the most unqualified 
praise on this holy brotherhood. It seems that the Saviour of 
the world, who illustrated simplicity and innocence of character 
by the little child which he took up in his arms, also showed 
what is required for a holy life in the Sermon on the Mount 
by a description of the Essenes. So remarkably does this 
brotherhood exemplify the lessons which Christ propounds 
in Matth. chap v., &c. 

This leads us to consider the question about the origin 
of this brotherhood, and their relationship to Judaism and 
Christianity. The assertion of Josephus that they " live the 
same kind of life which among the Greeks has been ordered 
by Pythagoras'* (vide infra, p. 220, § 4,) has led some writers 
to believe that Essenism is the offspring of Pythagorism. 
The most able champion for this view is Zeller, the author of 
the celebrated History of Philosophy. He maintains 2 “ that 
Essenism, at least as we know it from Philo and Josephus, 
has, in its essence, originated under Greek and especially 
under Pythagorean influences,” and tries to support his 
conclusion by the following summary of the supposed 
resemblances between Neo-Pythagorism and Essenism. (1) 
" Both strive to attain to superior holiness by an ascetic life. 

2 Gescliichte der Philosophic, vol. iii, part ii, p. 583 ff. 
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(2) Both repudiate animal sacrifices, the eating of animal 
food, wine and marriage. (3) Both of them are, however, 
not quite agreed among themselves about the latter point; 
for on both sides there are some who recommend marriage, 
but restrict connubial intercourses procreation. (4) More¬ 
over, both demand simplicity of life. (5) Both refrain from 
warm baths. (6) Both wear white garments, especially at 
dinner time. (7) Both lay tthe greatest value upon their 
purification and eschew everything unclean. (8) Both pro¬ 
hibit oaths, because a pious man does not require them. (9) 
Both find their social ideal in institutions which it is true 
were only realized by the Essenes, and in living together with 
perfect community of goods and unconditional subordination 
of individuals to their overseers. (10) Both insist on strict 
secresv about their schools. (11) Both like symbolic repre¬ 
sentations of their doctrines. (12) Both support themselves 
on an allegorical interpretation of ancient traditions, whose 
authority they recognise (13) Both worship higher powers 
in the elements, and pray to the rising sun. (14) Both seek 
to keep everything unclean from their sight, and for this 
reason have peculiar prescriptions about the discharge of 
the duties of nature. (15) Both cultivate the belief in inter¬ 
mediate beings between the supreme Deity and the world. 
(16) Both devote themselves to magic arts. (17) Both 
regard above all things the gift of prophesy as the highest 
fruit of wisdom and piety, and both boast to possess this gift 
in their most distinguished members. (18) Finally, Both 
corroborate their peculiar mode of life with a dualistic view 
of the relation of the spirit and matter, good and evil. (19) 
Both agree especially in their notions about the origin of the 
soul, its relationship to the body, and about a future life, only 
the doctrine of transmigration of souls seems not to have 
been known among the Essenes.” 3 

8 The figures before each point of comparison do not exist iu the original 
German; I Jbave inserted them in the translation in order to facilitate the 
references to these different points of comparison. 
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Striking as these resemblances may appear, it will be seen 
on a closer examination that some of the points which con¬ 
stitute this comparison do not exist in Essenism, that others 
are either due to the coloring of Josephus or have their origin 
in Judaism, that the difference between Pythagorism and 
Essenism are far more numerous and vital than the parallels, 
and that Zeller’s conclusion is therefore not warranted. I 
shall examine these points seriatim. 

(1) Asceticism is not foreign to Judaism. We meet with indi¬ 
viduals who voluntarily imposed upon themselves ascetic life 
to be able, as they thought, to give themselves more entirely 
to the service of God by mortifying the lusts of the flesh, at 
a very early period of Biblical history ; and we need only to 
refer to the regulations about Nazarites (Numb. vi. 1-21), to 
the case of Manoah and his wife (Judg. xiii.), to the life of 
Elijah (1 Kings xviii.-xix.) to the practices of the Rechabites 
throughout the Scriptures, of persons abstaining from the 
good things of this world, to see how the Essenes, without 
(Jer. xxxv. 2, &c.), and to the numerous instances which occur) 
copying the Pythagoreans or uuy other heathen fraternity, 
would naturally conclude that asceticism is conducive to a de¬ 
votional life. (2) As to the repudiation of animal sacrifice, 
animal food, wine, &c., to which Zeller refers in the second 
point of comparison, I submit that the Essenes did not re¬ 
pudiate animal sacrifices, but that they could not offer them 
on account of the different view which they had about holi¬ 
ness, as Josephus most distinctly declares ( vide infrap. 52 J 9 
that neither Philo nor Josephus says a word about their 
objecting to eat animal flesh or drink wine, and that their 
celibacy arose from an extension of a law contained in the 
Pentateuch. Besides, it is not quite so certain that the 
Pythagoreans did not offer animal sacrifices; Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius and others positively state that Pythagoras himself 
sacrificed a hecatomb upon his discovering what is called the 
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Pythagoric theorem, i.e. that, in a right angled triangle, the 
square of the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the sides. 4 (4) The fourth comparison about simplicity 
of life is involved in the first. (5) The statement in the 
fifth comparison, that the Essenes refrain from warm baths, 
is purely imaginary ; (6, 7) whilst the white garments and the 
purifications mentioned in the sixth and seventh parallels are 
strictly Jewish and Biblical. As symbolic of purity the priests 
were required to clothe themselves in white linen (Exod. 
xxviii. 39-42 ; Levit. vi. 10 ; xvi. 4), and the saints in heaven, 
washed and cleansed from all impurity, are to be clad in white 
garments (4 Esdras ii. 39-45: Enoch lxi. 18; Rev. iii. 4; 
vi. 11 ; vii. 9, 14 ; xix. 8) ; soiled garments are regarded as 
emblematic of impurity (Zech. iii. 3, &c.) Inseparably con¬ 
nected therewith are the frequent purifications or washings 
enjoined on the priests before entering into the presence of 
God to perform religious acts (Levit. xvi. 4 ; 2 Chron. xxx. 
19), and on the people generally after coming in contact with, 
anything impure (Levit. xi. 25, 40 ; xv. 5-24). The white 
garments and the frequent purifications of the Essenes, who 
strove to live after the highest degree of Levitical purity, 
were therefore in perfect harmony with exaggerated Judaism. 
(8) As to the assertion in comparison 8 that the Pytha¬ 
goreans prohibited oaths, it is well known that they did use 
oaths on important occasions, and that they held it to be most 
sacred to swear by the number four, which they represented 
by ten dots iu the form of a triangle, so that each side consisted 
of four dots, as follows :— 


• • • • 

4 Comp. Diog. Lae i t. de Vitis Philosopliorum, lib. viii. Vit. Pythagor, xii. It 
s true that Cicero represents Cotta as giving no credit to this story, because, as 
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The community of goods, the secresy about their institu¬ 
tions, the symbolic representation of their doctrines, &c., 
mentioned in comparisons 9, 10, 11, 12, are the natural 
result of their manner of life. (18) That they worshipped the 
sun is not borne out by fact, (14) whilst their peculiar manner 
in performing the functions of nature is in accordance with 
the injunction of Scripture (Deut. xxiii. 18, 15), which the 
Essenes, as the spiritual host of the Lord, applied to them¬ 
selves. (15) As to their very peculiar belief in interme¬ 
diate beings between the Deity and the world, mentioned in 
the fifteenth point of comparison, I can only say that Philo 
and Josephus say nothing about it. (16) Their devotedness 
to the study of the magic arts was restricted to miraculous 
cures, and was not peculiar to them ; since tradition had made 
Solomon the author of books on magical cures and exorcisms, 
and Josephus tells us (vide infra, p. 44, note 35) that he had 
seen other Jews performing these magic cures. (17) Neither 
is there anything foreign in the opinion, that the power to 
foretel future events can only be obtained by leading a life of 
preeminent holiness, for this was the common belief of the 
Jews, though it is true that the Essenes were the only section 
of the Jewish community who as a body strove to obtain the 
gift of prophecy. It, however, must not be forgotten that 
others too laid claim to this gift. Josephus tells us that when 
brought as prisoner of war before Vespasian, he addressed the 
Roman general as follows :—“ Thou, Vespasian tbinkest that 
thou hast simply a prisoner of war in me, but I appear before 
thee as a prophet of important future events. If I had not 
to deliver to thee a message from God, I would have known 
what tne Jewish law demands, and how a general ought to 
die. Dost thou want to send me to Nero ? For what ? 
Will his successors, who ascend the throne before thee, reign 

he apprehends, Pythagoras never offered animal sacrifices (De Natura Deorum, 
lib . iii. cap . xxxvi.), but it is also related by Atlicnaeus (Deipnosoph. lib. x.J, 
Plutarch and others. 
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long on it? No! thou, Vespasian, wilt be emporor and 
autocrat—-thou, and this thy son.” (Jewish War , iii. 8, § 9). 
This prophecy of Josephus is also recorded by the celebrated 
Roman historian Dion Cassius who says : “ Josephus, a Jew, 
was taken prisoner by him (i.e. Vespasian), and put in chains; 
but he smilingly addressed him : * Thou puttest >me now in 
chains, but thou wilt loose thorn again, after twelve months, as 
emperor’” (lib. lxvi. c. 1) ; and by Tacitus (lib. v. c. 13). 
What Zeller says in comparisons 18 and 19 about their dua- 
listic view of the relationship of spirit and matter, good and 
evil, and their notions of the origin of the soul, is entirely 
owing to Josephus* colouring of the subject, as may be seen 
from the notes on the extracts from this historian in the 
second part of this Essay. 

Having thus shown that the paraljels between Pythagorism 
and Essenism are more imaginary than real, and that the few 
things which might be considered as being analagous are 
unimportant, and are such as will naturally develop them¬ 
selves among any number of enlightened men who devote 
themselves almost exclusively to a contemplative religious 
life, I shall now point out some of the vital differences 
between the two brotherhoods. 1. The Pythagoreans were 
essentially polytheists; the Essenes were real monotheistic 
Jews, worshippers of the Holy One of Israel. H. The 
Pythagoreans clustered round Pythagoras as the centre of 
their spiritual and intellectual life, and estimated the 
degree of perfection of any of the members by the degree of 
intimacy which he enjoyed with Pythagoras: the Essenes 
regarded the inspired Scriptures as their sole source of , 
spiritual life, and called no man master on earth, every one 
having the same right to teach, and being alike eligible for all 
the offices in the commonwealth. 3. The Pythagoreans 
favored matrimony, and we are told that Pythagoras himself 
had a wife and children; whilst celibacy was the rule of 
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Essenism, marriage being the exception. 4. The Pythagoreans 
believed in the doctrine of metempsychosis, which led them to 
abstain from eating animal flesh, because human souls migrated 
into animals, and made Pythagoras once intercede in behalf 
of a dog that was being beaten, because he recognised in its 
cries the voice of a departed friend : the Essenes believed no 
such thing. 5. Scientific studies, such as mathematics, 
astronomy, music, &c., formed an essential part of the Pytha¬ 
gorean system : Essenism strictly forbade these studies as 
injurious to a devotional life. 6. Pythagorism was occupied 
with investigating the problems of the origin and constitution 
of the universe : Essenism regarded such inquiries as impious, 
and most implicitly looked upon God as the creator of all 
things. 7. Pythagorism taught that man can control his 
fortune and overrule his circumstances : Essenism maintained 
that fate governs all things, and that nothing can befal man 
contrary to its determination and will. 8. Pythagorism 
enjoined ointment to be used by its followers: the Essenes 
regarded it as defilement. 9. The Pythagoreans had a 
sovereign contempt for all those who did not belong to their 
ranks: the Essenes were most exemplary in their charity 
towards all men, and in their unbounded kindness to those 
who were not of the'brotherhood. 10. The Pythagoreans 
were an aristocratical and exclusive club, and excited the 
jealousy and hatred not only of the democratical party in 
Crotona* but also of a considerable number of the opposite 
faction, so much so that it speedily led to their destruction: 
the Essenes were meek and lowly in spirit, and were so much 
beloved by those who belonged to different sects, that Phari¬ 
sees and Sadducees, Greeks and Romans, Jews and Gentiles, 
joined in lavishing the highest praise upon them. 5 

5 An excellent account of the Pythagorean system is given by Zeller, Geschichte 
der Philosophic. Erster Theil, Tubingen, 1856, pp. 206-365 ; Grote, History of 
Greece, vol. iv. London, 1857, pp. 527-553 ; and Mason, in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, Article Pythagobab. 
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As to the relationship which Essenism bdars tb Judaism, 
the very fact that the Essenes, like the other Jews, professed 
to be guided by the teachings of the Bible, and that a rupture 
between them and the Jewish community at large is nowhere 
mentioned, but that on the contrary they are always spoken 
of in the highest terms of commendation, would of itself be 
sufficient to prove it. In doctrine, as well as in practice, the 
Essenes and the Pharisees were nearly alike. Both had four 
classes of Levitical purity, which were so marked that cine who 
lived according to the higher degree of purity, became impure 
by touching one who practised a lower degree, and could only 
regain his purity by lustration. Both subjected every appli¬ 
cant for membership to a noviciate of twelve months. Both 
gave their novices an apron in the first year of their probation. 
Both refused to propound the mysteries of the cosmogony 
and cosmology to any one except to members of the society. 
Both had stewards in every place where they resided to supply 
the needy strangers of their order with articles of clothing 
and food. Both regarded office as coming from God. Both 
looked upon their meal as a sacrament. Both bathed before 
sitting down to the meal. Both wore a symbolic garment on 
the lower part of the body whilst bathing. Amongst both the 
priest began and concluded the meal with prayer. Both 
regarded ten persons as constituting a complete number for 
divine worship, and held the assembly of such a number as 
sacred. Amongst both of them none would spit to the right 
hand in the presence of such an assembly. Both washed after 
performing the functions of nature. Both would not remove a. 
vessel on the Sabbath. And both abstained from using oaths, 
though it is true that the Essenes alone uniformly observed 
it as a sacred principle. The differences between the Essenes 
and the Pharisees are such as would naturally develope them¬ 
selves in the course of time from the extreme rigour with 
which the former sought to practise the Levitical laws of 
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purity. As contact with any one or with anything belonging 
to any one who did not live according to the same degree of 
purity, rendered them impure according to the strict applica¬ 
tion of their laws, the Essenes were in the first place obliged 
to withdraw from intercourse with their other Jewish brethren, 
and form themselves into a separate brotherhood. Accordingly 
the first difference between them and the others was that they 
formed an isolated order. The second point of difference 
was on marriage. The Pharisees regarded marriage as a most 
sacred institution, and laid it down as a rule that every man 
is to take a wife at the age of eighteen (Comp. Aboth v. 21), 
whilst the Essenes were celibates, which, as we have seen 
before, also arose from their anxiety to avoid defilement. 
Hence the declaration in Aboth d. R. Nathan—“ there are 
eight kinds of Pharisees; . . . and those Pharisees who 

live in celibacy are Essenes ’ (c. xxxvii.). 6 The third differ¬ 
ence which existed between them and the Pharisees, and which 
was also owing to the rigorous application of the Levitical 
laws of purity, was that they did not frequent the temple and 
would not offer sacrifices. And fourthly, though they firmly 
believed in the immortality of the soul, yet, unlike the Phari¬ 
sees, they did not believe in the resurrection of the body. 

The identity of many of the precepts and practices of 


6 R. Nathan, the Babylonian as he is caUed, was Vice-President of the College 
in Palestine, under the Presidency of Simon III. b. Gamaliel II. A.D. 140. 
The above-quoted work of which he is the reputed author, as indicated by 
its title, pa’am man i.e. the Aboth of R. JSathan , is a compilation of the apo¬ 
thegms and moral sayings of the Jewish fathers (man), interspersed with 
traditional explanations of divers texts of Scripture, consisting of forty-one 
chapters. Both the historian and moral philosopher will find this work an 
important contribution to the literary and philosophical history of antiquity. 
It is printed in the different editions of the Talmud, and has also been published 
separately with various commentaries, in Venice, 1622: Amsterdam, 1778, &c., 
&c.; and a Latin translation of it was published by our learned countryman, 
Francis Taylor, under the title of R- Nathanis Tractatus de Patribus , Udine cum 
Notis. London , 16*>4, 4 to. Comp. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der 
Juden. Berlin, 1332, p.p. 108, 109; Fiirst, Kultur-und Literaturgeschichte der 
Juden in Asien. Leipzig, 1849, p. 16 ff; by the seune author, Bibliotheca 
Judaica, volume iii. Leipzig, 1863, p. 19 ff; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. 
Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana col. 2,032 ff. 
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Essenism and Christianity is unquestionable. Essenism 
urged on its disciples to seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness: so Christ (Matt. vi. 33; Luke xii. 31). 
The Essenes forbade the laying up of treasures upon earth 
so Christ (Matt. vi. 19-21). The Essenes demanded of those 
who wished to join them to sell all their possessions, and to 
divide it among the poor brethren : so Christ (Matt. xix. 21 ; 
Luke xii. 33). The Essenes had all things in common, and 
appointed one of the brethren as steward to manage the com 
mon bag; so the primitive Christians (Acts ii. 44, 45; 
iv. 32-34 ; John xii. 6 ; xiii. 29). Essenism put all its mem¬ 
bers on the same level, forbidding the exercise of authority 
of one over the other, and enjoining mutual service; so Christ 
(Matt. xx. 25-28; Mark ix. 35-37 ; x. 42-45). Essenism 
commanded its disciples to call no man master upon the 
earth; so Christ (Matt, xxiii. 8-10). Essenism laid the 
greatest stress on being meek and lowly in spirit; so Christ 
(Matt. v. 5 ; xi. 29). Christ commended the poor in spirit, 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousness, the merciful, 
the pure in heart, and the peacemakers; so the Essenes. 
Christ combined the healing of the body with that of the soul ; 
so the Essenes. Like the Essenes, Christ declared that the 
power to cast out evil spirits, to perform miraculous cures, 
&c., should be possessed by his disciples as signs of their 
belief (Mark xvi. 17 ; comp, also Matt, x. 8 ; Luke ix. 1, 2 ; 
x. 9). Like the Essenes, Christ commanded his disciples 
not to swear at all, but to say yea, yea, and nay, nay. The 
manner in which Christ directed his disciples to go on their 
journey (Matt. x. 9, 10) is the same which the Essenes 
adopted when they started on a mission of mercy. The 
Essenes, though repudiating offensive war, yet took weapons 
with them when they went on a perilous journey; Christ 
enjoined his disciples to do the same thing (Luke xxii. 36). 
Christ commended that elevated spiritual life, which enables 
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a man to abstain from marriage for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake, and which cannot be attained by all men save those to 
whom it is given (Matt. xix. 10-12; comp, also 1 Cor. viii.); 
so the Essenes who, as a body, in waiting for the kingdom of 
heaven (DDttfH JTQ^Q) abstained from connubial intercourse. 
The Essenes did not offer animal sacrifices, but strove to pre¬ 
sent their bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto 
God, which they regarded as a reasonable service ; the Apostle 
Paul exhorts the Romans to do the same. (Rom. xii. 1). 
It was the great aim of the Essenes to live such a life of 
purity and holiness as to be the temples of the Holy Spirit, 
and to be able to prophesy : the apostle Paul urges the 
Corinthians to covet to prophesy (1 Cor. xiv. 1, 30). When 
Christ pronounced John to be Elias (Matt. xi. J 4), he declared 
that the Baptist had already attained to that spirit and power 
which the Essenes strove to obtain in their highest stage 
of purity. 7 It will therefore hardly be doubted that our 
Saviour himself belonged to this holy brotherhood. This 
will especially be apparent when we remember that the whole 
Jewish community, at the advent of Christ, was divided into 
three parties, the Pharisees, the Sadducees and the Essenes, 
and that every Jew had to belong to one of these sects. 
Jesus who, in all things, conformed to the Jewish law, and 
who was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners, 
would therefore naturally associate himself with that order of 
Judaism which was most congenial to his holy nature. 
Moreover, the fact that Christ, with the exception of once, 
was not heard of in public till his thirtieth year, implying 
that he lived in seclusion with this fraternity, and that though 
he frequently rebuked the Scribes, Pharisees and Sadducees, 
he never denounced the Essenes, strongly confirms this con¬ 
clusion. There can be no difficulty in admitting that the 

7 For the passages embodying the sentiments of the Essenes, which constitute 
the above comparisons, we must refer* to the second part of this Essay and die 
notes. 
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Saviour of the world, who taught us lessons from the sparrows 
in the air, and the lilies in the field, and who made the whole 
realm of nature tributary to his teachings, would commend 
divine truth wherever it existed. But whilst Christ pro¬ 
pounded some of the everlasting truths which were to be 
found less adulterated and practised more conscientiously 
among the Essenes than among the rest of the people, he 
repudiated their extremes. They were ascetics; he ate and 
drank the good things of God (Matt, xi. 19). They con¬ 
sidered themselves defiled by contact with any one who 
practised a lower degree of holiness than their own; Christ 
associated with publicans and sinners, to teach them the way 
to heaven. They sacrificed the lusts of their flesh to gain 
spiritual happiness for themselves; Christ sacrificed himself 
for the salvation of others. 

It is now impossible to ascertain the precise date when ^ 
this order of Judaism first developed itself. According to 
Philo, Moses himself instituted this order ; Josephus contents 
himself with saying that they existed “ ever since the ancient 
time of the fathers; " whilst Pliny assures us that, without 
any one being born among them, the Essenes, incredible to 
relate, have prolonged their existence for thousands of ayes'.'* 
Bating, however, these assertions, which are quite in harmony 
with the well known ancient custom of ascribing some pre- 
Adamite period to every religious or philosophical system, it 
must already have become apparent, from the description of 
it, that the very nature of the Essenes precludes the possi¬ 
bility of tracing its date. The fact that the Essenes deve-' 
loped themselves gradually, and at first imperceptibly, through 
intensifying the prevalent religious notions, renders it im¬ 
possible to say with exactness at what degree of intensity 
they are to be considered as detached from the general body. ■■ 


8 Compare the account of 1 
n the second part of -this Essay< 


* uuv, 
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The first mention we have of their existence is in the days of 
Jonathan tlieMaccabtean, b.c. 166. (Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 5, 8). 
We then hear of them again in the reign of Aristobulus I., 
B.c. 106, in connection with a prophecy about the death of 
Antigonus, uttered by Judas an Essene, of which Josephus 
gives the following account. “ Judas, an Essene, whose pre¬ 
dictions had up to this time never deceived, caused great 
astonishment on this occasion. When he saw at that time 
Antigonus pass through the temple, he called out to his dis¬ 
ciples, of whom he had no small itumber —‘ Oh ! it would 
be better for me to die now, since truth died before me, and 
one of my prophecies has proved false. Antigonus, who. ought 
to have died this day, is alive ; Strata's Tower, which is six 
hundred furlongs distance from here, is fixed for his murder, 
and it is already the fourth hour of the day [ten o’clock] ; 
time condemns the prophecy as a falsehood.’ Having uttered 
these words, the aged man sunk into n long, dejected, and 
sorrowing silence. Soon after, the report came that Antigonus 
was murdered in the subterranean passage which, like Cesarea 
on the sea side, was also called Strato’s Tower. It was this 
circumstance that misled the prophet.” (Jewish War , i. 3, § 5 ; 
Antiq. xiii. 11, § 2). The third mention of their existence 
we find in the well known prophecy of the Essene Manahem, 
uttered to Herod when a boy. 9 Now these accounts most 
unquestionably show that the Essenes existed at least two cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era, and that they at first lived 
amongst the Jewish community at large. Their residence 
at Jerusalem is also evident from the fact that there was a 
gate named after them (’Eaotiv&v Joseph. Jewish War * 
v. 4, § 2). When they ultimately withdrew themselves from the 
rest of the Jewish nation, the majority of them settled on the 
north-west shore of the Dead Sea, sufficiently distant to escape 
its noxious exhalations, and the rest lived in scattered com- 
9 Thi? prophecy is giTen iu full in the second part of this Essay, p. 60. 
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munitics throughout Palestine and Syria. Both Philo and 
Josephus estimated them to be above four thousand in num¬ 
ber. This must have been exclusive of women and children.. 
We hear very little of them after this period (i.e. 40 a.d.) ; 
and there can hardly be any doubt that, owing to the great 
similarity which existed between their precepts and practices 
and those of the primitive Christians, the Essenes as a body 
must have embraced Christianity. 

Having ascertained the character of the Essenes, we shall 
be better prepared to investigate the origin of their name, 
which has been the cause of so much controversy, and which 
was not known even to Philo and Josephus. There is hardly 
an expression the etymology of which has called forth such 
a diversity of opinion as this name has elicited. The Greek 
and the Hebrew, the Syriac and the Chaldee, names of persons 
and names of places, have successively been tortured to con¬ 
fess the secret connected with this appellation, and there are 
no less, if not more, than twenty different explanations of it, 
which I shall give in chronological order. Philo tells us that 
some derived it from the Greek homonym oaionjc holiness , 
because the Essenes -were above alt others worshippers of 
God ; but he rejects it as incorrect ( vide infra , p. 32) without 
giving us another derivation. 2. Josephus does not expressly 
give any derivation of it, but simply says, “ the third sect who 
really seem to practise holiness (<1 xai $oku fftfivorrjra &<tkuv) 
are called Essenes." f Vide infra p. 41/ From the addi¬ 
tion, however, “ who really seem to practise holiness or pietv," 
Frankel 10 argues that the word must mean holiness or piety , 
because it appears to justify the name, and hence concludes 
that Josephus most probably took it to be the Hebrew 
LH'Dn or Whilst Jost 11 is of opinion that Josephus 

deri\ed it from the Chaldee NIWT to he silent , to he mysterious , 

10 Zeitschrift fur die religiosen Interessen deg Jutlcuthums. Berlin, 1856, p.449. 

J1 Gesehicbte des Judentlmms und seiner Secten, toI, 1. Leipzig, 1867, p. 207. 

C 
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because HOT the high priest*ft breast-plate , for which the Sep- 
tuagint has \oytiov or \6yiov is translated by him Wijv, or that he 
might have deduced this idea from HOT itself, and traced it 
to Aoyftov or \6yiov as endowed with the gift of prophecy} 2 In 
Aboth of R. Nathan 13 it is written '3NW from TWV to do, to 
perform, and acccordingly denotes the performers of the law . 
4. Epiphanius again calls them 'Oooaioi and 'Oootjvoi and tells 
us that it etymologically signifies ortfSapbv ykvoc the stout or 
strong race , evidently taking it for pDfl or D'ty. 5. In 
another place Epiphanius affirms that the Essenes bor¬ 
rowed their name from Jesse the father of David, or from 
Jesus, whose doctrines he ascribes to them; explaining the 
name Jesus to signify in Hebrew a physician ; and calls them 
Jesseans . 14 In this he is followed by Petitus who makes them 
so related to David that they were obliged to take the name 
of his father Jesus or Jesse ; 15 although Jesus does not signify 
physician but God-help, 6. Suidas (hex s. v,J and Hil- 
genfeld (Die jiidische Apohal, p, 278 ), make it out to be 
the form l'tn = seers, and the latter maintains 

that this name was given to them because they pretended 
to see visions and to prophesy. 7. Josippon b. Gorion 13 
(lib, iv. sects. 6, 7, p.p. 274 and 278, ed, BreithauptJ » and 

12 As Mr. Weetcott, the writer of the article Esbehbb in Smith** Dictionary of 
the Bible , has misunderstood this passage and wrongly represented Jost himself 
aa deriving this name from f won the silent, the mysterious , we give Jost’s own 
words:—** Uns will scheinen, dass Josephus den Namen allerdings von won 
schweigen, geheirnnissvoll sein , ableitet; dnhin fiibrt seine Uebertmgung des Wortes 
ran in die griechischen Bnchstaben lotrijv Ed. Hav. Ant. 1, 147, welches Wort 
die LXX Xoyriov ubersetzeu. Da das Wort prcn seinen Zeitgenossen sehr 
gelaufig war, ao konnte er annehmen, dass man sich unter dem Namen der Sekte 
eiuen angemessenen Begriff dachte und er keiner Erlauterung bedurfe. Ja, es 
ware mbglich, daee er den Begriff aus port selbst ableitet, und auf Aoyaov oder 
\oytov, ols mit Weissagung begabte, zuriickfuhrte. Vergleichte Gfrorer, Philo 
1, 196/ 

13 Abotb di. R. Nathan, cap. xxxvi. 

14 Comp. Epiphan. Haeres. xix. lib. i. tom. ii. sect. 4, p. 120, ed. Petav. 

15 Comp. Petite Variae Lectiones, c. xxviii. p. 2600. 

16 Josippon b. Gorion also called Gorionides, lived in Italy about the middle 
of the tenth century. He is the compiler of the celebrated Hebrew Chronicle 
called Josippon, or the Hebrew Josephus. His real character and the value of 
his Chronicle are discussed under the article Josstnpo* in Dr. Alexander's edition 
of Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 
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Gale (Court of the Gentiles, part ii., p. 147), take it for the 
Hebrew D'TDPf the pious , the puritans . 8. He Rossi lT (Meor 
Enaim , 32 a), Gfrorer (Philo, ii. p . 341), Herzfeld (Ge~ 
schickte d. V . Israel ii. p. 397 ), and others, insist that it 
is the Aramaic iWN = fopaxevnfc physician , and that this 
name was given to them because of the spiritual or physical 
cures they performed. Indeed, De Rossi and Herzfeld will 
have it that the sect Baitkusians D'DVVD mentioned in the 
Talmud is nothing but a contraction of ’DN JV3 the school or 
sect of physicians , just as bb'Tl JV3 stands for the school of 
HilleL 9. Salmasius affirms that the Essenes derived their 
name from the town called Essa , situated beyond the Jordan, 
which is mentioned by Josephus (Antiq. xiii. 15, § 2), or from 
the place Vadi Ossis, 16 10. Rappaport (Erech Milln, p. 41), 
says that it is the Greek i<*og an associate, a fellow of the 
fraternity . 11. Frankel (Zeitschrift, 1846, p. 449, dec.), and 
others think that it is the Hebrew expression the retired . 

12. Ewald f Geschichte d. Volkes Israel , iv. p. 420 ), is sure 
that it is the Rabbinic ]tn servant (of God), and that the 
name was given to them because it was their only desire to be 
Stpamvrai $iou. 13. Graetz (Geschichte der Juden iii. p. 468, 
second ed.) will have it that it is from the Aramaic NITD 
to bathe , with Aleph prostheticum, and that it is the 
shorter form for mStt 'NTON = JTinttf rjfiUpfSaTTTKrrat 

hemerobaptists ; the Greek form *E aaaZo*, *E caaioi being nothing 
but Assay or EssaY with n elided. 14. Hr. Low (Ben Chananja 
vol. i. p. 352) never doubts but that they were called Essenes 
after their founder, whose name he tells us was W, the 
disciple of Rabbi Joshua ben Perachja. 15. Dr. Adler 
(Volkslehrer, vi. p . 60), again submits that it is from the 

17 De Rossi, also railed Asarja min Ha-Adomim, was bom at Mantua in 1513, 
and died 1577. For an account of this eminent Jewish scholar, who may bo 
regarded as the father of Biblical criticism at the time of the Reformation, see 
Dr. Alexander's edition qf Kitto's Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature , Article 
Rossi. 

18 Salmas. Plinian. exercitat in Solinum cap. xxxv. p. 432, edit. UltrqecU 
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Hebrew 1DN to bind together, to associate , and that they 
were called D'lOK because they united together to keep the 
law, 10. Dr. Cohen suggests the Chaldee rootle to be 
strong , and that they were called WJ because of their 
strength of mind to endure sufferings and to subdue their 
passions. (Comp . Frankel's Monatsckri/t viii. p. 272 ). 

17. Oppenheim thinks that it may be the form PIPV and stand 
for ttnpn JVKTO 1W or nmn /HITO rro observers 
of the laws of purity and holiness, (Ibid). 18. Jellinek 
(Ben Chananja iv. 374J, again derives it from the Hebrew 
sinus, mplfapa, alluding to the apron wliich the Essenes 
wore; whilst, 19, Others again derived it from TO pious. 
The two last-mentioned explanations seem to have much to 
recommend them, they are natural and expressive of the 
characteristics of the brotherhood. I, .however, incline to 
prefer the last, because it plainly connects the Essenes with 
an ancient Jewish brotherhood called Chassidim DH'Dn the 
pious , who preceded the Essenes, and from whom the latter 
took their rise. Those who wish to trace this connection, will 
find an article on the Chassidim in Dr. Alexander’s edition of 
Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature. 



II. 

I shall now give in chronological order the description of 
the Essence found in the writings of Philo, Pliny, Josephus, 
Solinus, Porphyry, Eusebius and Epiphanius, and subjoin 
such notes as will explain the difficulties, and show the 
historical value of the respective documents. 

As Philo is the oldest in point of time, we will begin with 
him. The exact date of the birth of this celebrated Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosopher is not known. It is, however, generally 
agreed that he was born in Alexandria between the years 20 
and 1 B.C., and died about 60 A.D. Having resided all his 
lifetime in Alexandria, his information about the Essenes, 
who lived in Palestine, was derived from hearsay. This will 
account for some of the inaccuracies in his description of this 
remarkable brotherhood. He has given us two accounts of 
them, one in his treatise, entitled Every Virtuous Man is 
Free , and the other in his treatise, called Apology for the Jews . 
The latter is no longer extant, but Eusebius has preserved the 
fragments which speak of the Essenes in his work, entitled 
Prceparatio Evangelica viii. 11. The description of the so-called 
contemplative Essenes, or Therapeutae, which is generally 
appealed to as illustrating the doctrines and practices of the 
brotherhood in question, has nothing w'hatever to do with the 
real Palestinian Essenes; and it is almost certain that it is 
one of the many apocryphal productions fathered upon Philo, 
as may be seen from Graetz s elaborate and masterly analysis 
of it. 1 Philo’s first account is contained in his treatise en¬ 
titled Every Virtuous Man is Free, and is as follows :* 

1 Comp. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden. Dritter Band, Zweite Auflage, Leipzig. 
1863, p. 461, &c.; Frank el, Programm des jadisch-theol. Seminars von 1834. 

% Comp. Philonis Opera, ed* Mangey. London, 17411, vol. ii. pp. 457-46. 
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* Palestine, and Syria too, which are inhabited by no slight 
portion of the numerous population of the Jews, are not 
barren of virtue. There are some among them called Essenes 
('Efffrcuoi),—in number more than four thousand,—from, as I 
think, an incorrect derivation from the Greek homonym 
hosiotes, holiness (Trapwwpoi otnonjros) , because they are above 
all others worshippers of God (Sepairevral Seov). They do not 
sacrifice any animals, but rather endeavour to make their own 
minds fit for holy offering (lepoirpentii foavoias)* They, in the 
first place, live in villages, avoiding cities on account of the 
habitual wickedness of the citizens, being sensible that as 
disease is contracted from breathing an impure atmosphere, 
so an incurable impression is made on the soul in such evil 
company. 4 Some of them cultivate the earth, others are 
engaged in those diverse arts which promote peace, thus 


9 Josephus, who also mentions this fact, distinctly says that their not offering 
sacrifices in the temple is owing to the different degree of holiness which they 
practised. (Vide infra p. 228.) From the repeated declarations in the Bible, 
that a life of uniform obedience and faithful service is far more acceptable to 
God than "the cattle of a thousand hills (1 Sam. xv. 22; Ps. xl. ti; 1.7-14; 
li. 17 ; Prov. xxi. 9; Isa. i. 11,17 ; Ixv. 8; Jer. vii. 21-23; Hos. vi, 0 ; xiv.'2 ; 
Micqh, vi. 0-8), the Essenes could easily he reconciled to their abstaining from 
offering animal sacrifices, and would be led to attach infinitely greater importance 
to the presenting of their bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God. 
(Comp, also Rom. xii. 1). This circumstance led Petitius to the conclusion that 
Herod, who was friendly to the Essenes in consequence of the favorable prophecy 
about him uttered by the Essene Menahera (vide infra p . 30), employed them to 
translate the Prophets and the Psalms into Greek, and that they availed them* 
selves of the opportunity to introduce their tenets and rites into this version, now 
called the Septungint. Thus, for instance, when David said “ Sacrifice and burnt 
offering thou didst not desire, mine ears hast thou opened ” (Ps. xl. 6), the 
Essenes rendered it '* Sacrifice and burnt offering thou dost not desire, but a 
body hast thou prepared me/ 1 interpolating three of their tenets. 1. They made 
the Prophet speak Absolutely, as if God had entirely rejected sacrifices because 
they would offer him none. 2. By dropping the words, “ wine ears hast thou 
opened ,” they showed tlieir disapprobation of slavery. (Comp. Exod. xxi). And 
3, by substituting ** a body hast thou prepared me," they understood the college 
of devout Essenes, who met together as a body, and whom God appointed instead 
of sacrifice. Comp. Basnage, History of the Jews, English translation. Loudon, 
1708, p. 128. 

4 This is not the only reason why the Essenes withdrew from cities. Their 
observance of the Levitical laws of purity which rendered them impure when they 
came in contact with those who did not live according to the sume rules, was 
the principal cause of their living separately. ( Vide supra p. 7, note 1.) Philo, 
however, states the first reason because the Greeks, for whom he wrote, under* 
stood it better than the second, which is so peculiarly Jewish in its character. 
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benefiting themselves and their neighbours. They do not 
lay up treasures of gold or silver , 6 nor do they acquire large 
portions of land out of a desire for revenues, but provide 
themselves only with the absolute necessities of life. Although 
they are almost the only persons of all mankind who are 
without wealth and possessions—and this by their own choice 
rather than want of success—yet they regard themselves as 
the richest, because they hold that the supply of our wants, 
and contentment of mind, are riches, as in truth they are . 6 

“ No maker of arrows, darts, spears, swords, helmets, breast¬ 
plates, or shields—no manufacturer of arms or engines of war, 
nor any man whatever who makes things belonging to war, or 
even such things as might lead to wickedness in times of peace, 
is to be found among them . 7 Traffic, innkeeping, or navigation, 
they never so much as dream of, because they repudiate every 
inducement to covetousness. There is not a single slave to be 
found among them, for all are free, and mutually serve each 
other. They condemn owners of slaves, not only as unjust, 
inasmuch as they corrupt the principle of equality, but also 
as impious, because they destroy the law of nature, which 
like a mother brought forth and nourished all alike, and made 
them all legitimate brethren, not only in word but in deed ; 
but this relationship, treacherous covetousness, rendered over¬ 
bearing by success, has destroyed by engendering enmity 
instead of cordiality, and hatred instead of love. 

“ They leave the logical part of philosophy, as in no respect 
necessary for the acquisition of virtue, to the word catchers ; 
and the natural part, as being too difficult for human nature, 
to the astrological babblers, excepting that part of it which 
treats upon the existence of God and the origin of the 

5 The same thing Christ urged on his disciples. Comp. Matth. vi. 19-21. 

6 This simple desire for the supply of our daily bread, and the contentment 
of mind here spoken of, are also commended, by our Saviour. (Matth. vi. 11, 
25-34.) 

7 Believing that all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 
Comp. Matth. xxvi. 62. 
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universe ; e but the ethical part they thoroughly work out 
themselves, using as their guides the laws which their fathers 
inherited, and which it would have been impossible for the 
human mind to devise without divine inspiration. Herein 
they instruct themselves at all times, but more especially on 
the seventh day. For the seventh day is held holy, on which 
they abstain from all other work, and go to the sacred places 
called synagogues, sit according to order, the younger below 
the elder, and listen with becoming attention. Then one 
takes the Bible and reads it, and another of those who have 
most experience comes forward and expounds it, passing 
over that which is not generally known, for they philosophise 
on most things in symbols according to the ancient zeal. 

“They are instructed in piety, holiness, righteousness, 
economy, politics, in knowledge of what is truly good, bad 
and indifferent, to choose things that are necessary, and to 
avoid the contrary. They use therein a threefold rule and 
definition, viz. : love of God, love of virtue, and love of man¬ 
kind . 9 Of their love to God, they give innumerable demon¬ 
strations— e.g. their constant and unalterable holiness (ayyita) 
throughout the whole of their life ; their avoidance of oaths 10 
and falsehoods, and their firm belief that God is the source of 
all good, but of nothing evil. Of their love of virtue they 
give proofs in their contempt for money, fame, and pleasures, 

8 The Apostle Paul, too, admonished the Colossians to .“beware lest any 
man spoil you through philosophy.” (Col. ii. 8 ) 

9 Thus also Christ, when he was asked which was the greatest commandment 
in the law, declared, love to God and love to our neighbour, and that on these 
two hang all the law and the prophets. (Comp. Matili. xxii. 36-40.) 

10 Although pie taking of oaths was discountenanced bv the Jews generally 
(Comp. JScclus. xxiii. 11, Arc.; and especially Philo De decern cruralis § 17, Opp. 
Tom. ii. p. 104, Arc., ed. Mangey); and the Pharisees took great care to abstain 
as much as possible from using them (Comp. Shevuoth 39,6; Gittin 33, a ; 
Bemidbar Rubba c. xxii) : yet the Essenes were the only order who laid it down as 
a principle not to swear at all, but to say yea. yea, and nay, nay. So firmly and 
conscientiously did they adhere to it that Herod, who on ascending the throne 
had exacted an oath of allegiauce from all the rest of the Jews, was obliged to 
absolve the Essenes from it. (Comp. Joseph. Antiq. book xv. chap. x. § 4). 
Christ too, laid it down as a principle for his disciples not to swear at all, but to 
say yea, yea, and nay, nay. (Comp. Matth. v. 33-37.) 
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their continence, endurance, in their satisfying their wants 
easily, simplicity, cheerfulness of temper, modesty, order, 
firmness, and every thing of the kind. As instances of their 
love to man, are to be mentioned their benevolence, equality, 
and their having all things in common, which is beyond all 
description, and about which it will not be out of place to 
speak here a little. 

“ First, then, no one has bis own house, so that it also 
belongs to all. For, besides that, they all live together in 
sodalities; it is also open to those of the brotherhood who 
come from other places. Moreover, they have all one common 
treasury and store of provisions, common garments, and 
common food for all who eat together. Such a mode of 
sleeping together, living together, and eating together, could 
not be so easily established in fact among any other people j 
and indeed it would be impossible. For whatever they 
receive daily, if they work for wages, they do not retain 
it as their own, but give it to the common stock, and 
let every one that likes make common use of it. 11 Those 
that are sick are not neglected because they can earn nothing, 
but have what is necessary for their aid from the common 
stock, so that they ever fare richly without wanting anything. 
They manifest respect, reverence and care for the aged, just 
as children do for their parents, administering to them a 
thousand times with all plentifulness both with their hands 
and their counsels in their old age. 

Such champions of virtue does a philosophy produce which 
is free from the subtlety of Greek word-splitting, and which 
deals with subjects tending to the exercise of praiseworthy 
actions, and giving rise to invincible freedom. This was seen 
in the fact that many tyrants have arisen from time to 
time in that country, differing in character and conduct. 


11 This community of goods was also adopted by the early Christians, who, as 
we are told, sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all as every 
man needed. —(Comp. Acta, ii. 45, ir. 34, 86.) 3 
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Some of them endeavoured to surpass in ferocity wild beasts; 
they omitted no manner of barbarity, they sacrificed the 
vanquished in whole troops, or, like butchers, cut off pieces 
and limbs of those that were still living, and did not leave 
off till retributive justice, which governs the affairs of man, 
plunged them into similar miseries. Others, again, converted 
their frenzy and madness into a different kind of wickedness. 
They adopted an inexpressible bitterness, spake gently, and 
betrayed a ferocious temper under the mask of gentle lan¬ 
guage ; 12 they fawned like poisonous dogs, and brought about 
irremediable miseries, leaving behind them in the cities, as 
monuments of their impiety and hatred of mankind, the 
never to be forgotten miseries. But neither the cruel tyrant 
nor the wily hypocrite could get any advantage over the said 
brotherhood of Essenes or holy ones (*E<nra<W if otrluv), but 
disarmed by the virtues of these men, all recognised them as 
independent and free by nature, praised their common meals 
and their community of goods, which surpasses all description, 
and is an evident proof of a perfect and very happy life.” 

Philo's second account, which has been preserved by 
Eusebius in his Praep . Evany ,, viii, 11, from the lost treatise 
entitled Apology for the Jews, is as follows :— 13 

" Our lawgiver,Moses, formed innumerable (pvplov c) disciples 
into a fellowship called Essenes, 14 who, as it appears, obtained 
this appellation by virtue of their holiness (wopa n)v o<r«injra). 
They dwell in many cities of Judea, and in villages, and 

12 The account here given of the Bufferings of the Essenes bears a very 
striking resemblance to the description in the Epistle to the Hebrews xi. 3(3—38 ; 
and it may be that the Apostle refers to this extraordinary brotherhood. 

13 This fragment which Eusebius has preserved is given in Philo's Works, ed. 
Mangey, vol. ii., p, 622, scq. 

14 The tracing of this brotherhood to Moses is in accordance with the practice 
which generally prevailed among the Jews of ascribing the origin of every law, 
mystical doctrine or system, which came into vogue in the course of time, either 
to Ezra, Moses, Noah or Adam. Thus we are told iu the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Pea, ii. 6), and the Midrash (Cokeleth, 90 d.), that all the Scriptural learning 
which developed itself in course of time, and everything which a Talmid Vatic 
might bring to light, were revealed to Moses beforehand on Mount Sinai. 
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in large and populous communities. Their order is not 
founded upon natural descent, but upon admiration for virtue 
and sincere love for man. Hence there are properly speaking 
no newly bom ones among the Essenes, no children, no 
youths, as the dispositions of these are unstable and liable to 
change from the imperfections incident to their age ; 15 but they 
are all full grown men who are already approaching old age; 
and are no longer carried away by the impetuosity of their 
bodily passions, but possess the genuine and the only true and 
real liberty. A proof of their freedom is to be found in their 
life. None of them strives to acquire any private property, 
house, slave, farm, flocks, herds, or anything which might 
be regarded as a source of riches, but they all give everything 
to the common stock from which the common wants of ail are 
alike supplied. 

“ They all dwell together in the same place, form themselves 
into companies, societies, combinations and unions, 1 ® and work 
together all their life for the common good of the brotherhood* 
The different members of the order are engaged in different 
employment; they work cheerfully and industriously, and 
never try to leave their employment on account of cold, heat, 
or any change of weather. They go to their daily work before 
the sun rises, and do not leave off till some time after it has 
set, when they return home rejoicing no less than those who 
have been exercising themselves in gymnastic contests. 17 They 
believe that their employment is a sort of gymnastic exercise 
of more benefit to life, greater pleasure both to soul and 
body, and of a more enduring advantage than any mere 
athletic labours, because they can cheerfully continue in their 


t0 , j T nile memb f ra of ihe fraternity, as the Essenes did adopt 
children, and trained them up to the practices of the order. Vide infra p. 41. 

H5ffiLn» h !if 0Mr t her t mentioned most P«>bably refer to the four 

bfj «ZLhrT**£f r h th % Essene L wero *Mded f described more minutely 
by Josephus. Vide tn/ra, p. 47, note 43. 

3JJ® also the Apostle Paul recommends us not to be slothful in business, but 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lcrd«^(Bom. xii. ll.) 1 
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work as a recreation even when youth and bodily strength are 
gone. Those who are acquainted with the cultivation of the 
land are engaged in agriculture; others, again, who understand 
the management of animals, attend to the flocks; some are 
skilful in the management of bees; and others again, are 
artizans and manufacturers, thus guarding against the want 
of anything. They do not omit anything which is requisite 
to supply the absolute necessities of life. 

“ The appointed steward and general manager receives the 
wages which the different people get for their respective 
employments, and forthwith buys plenty of food and other 
necessaries of life. They eat at the same table, and have every 
day the same food, being lovers of frugality and moderation, 
and averse to luxury and extravagance as a disease of both 
mind and body. Not only is their table in common, but 
their dress too is in common. They have a store of rough 
cloaks in the winter, and in the summer cheap garments 
without sleeves, to which every one can go and freely 
take whichever kind he wants, for whatever belongs to one 
belongs to all, and whatever belongs to all belongs to each 
individual. 

“ If one of them is sick, he is cured from the common 
resources, and is attended to by the general care and anxiety 
of the whole body. The old men, even if they happen to be 
childless, 18 end their lives in a most happy, prosperous and 
tenderly cared for old age, as if they were not only the fathers 
of many children, but were even also particularly happy in 
an affectionate offspring. They are looked upon by such a 
number of people as worthy of so much honour and provident 
regard, that they think themselves bouud to care for them even 
more from inclination than from any tie of natural affection. 

“ Perceiving, with more than ordinary acuteness and accu¬ 
racy, w hat is alone, or at least above all other things, calculated 

18 That is if he belongs to the class of Essenes who practised celibacy; for 
there were those among them who had wives and frmiUes. Vide infra p, 49. 
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to dissolve such connections, they repudiate marriage; and at 
the same time practice continence in an eminent degree. 
For no one of the Essenes marries a wife, because woman is 
a selfish and excessively jealous creature, and has great power 
to destroy the morals of man, and to mislead with continual 
trioks; for she is always devising flattering speeches and other 
kinds of hypocrisy as on a stage; bewitching the eyes and 
the ears; and when they are subjugated like things stultified, 
she proceeds to undermine the ruling intellect. 1 * 

“But when she has children, the woman becomes full 
of prido and arrogance, audaciously speaks out that which 
she previously merely indicated in treacherous disguise, and 
without any shame compels one to do whatever is hostile to 
the brotherhood; for he who is chained by the charms of a 
woman or cores for children by necessity of nature, is no 
longer the same person to others, but is entirely changed, 
having unawares become a slave instead of a free man. 


10 The Mosaic law regards conjugal intercourse as polluting, and enjoins 
bathing after it (Levit xv. 18.) Hence, when the children of Israel had to 
sanctify themselves in the highest degree, so as to be lit to receive the law from 
Mount Sinai, they were commanded not to approach their wives (Exod. xix. 16). 
Hence, also, those who had the charge of the ahew-bread polluted the sacred 
loaves by going to their wives (I Sam. xxi. 4). And hence the remark of the 
Apostle Paul, that in order to give themselves to fasting and prayer, man and 
wife may keep aloof from each other by mutual consent (J Cor. vii. 6). The 
same laws obtained among all nations of antiquity. Thus, among the Egyptians, 
Babylonians. Arabians, Greeks and Romans, both man and wife had to bathe 
alter connubial intercourse (Herod . i. 198). No one was allowed to go after it 
to the temple without bathing {Herod, ii. 84; Suet. Aug. xciv. 5; Pets. ii. 60, 
Jtc.) i and the priests had to abstain from approaching their wives when they 
were ministering in holy tilings ( Porphyrius , de Abstinentia , lib. ii. 50; iv. 7 ; 
Plutarch. Sympos. iii. 6 ; Tibul. lib. ii. Eleg. 1, 11, Ac. ; Ovid. Me torn. x. 434, 
Ac.) Now, as the Essenes strove to be in a perpetual state of sanctification, 
regarded their refectory as a sanctuary and their meals as sacraments, and most 
anxiously avoided contact with every thing that defiled, they had of necessity to 
extend these Mosaic laws, which enjoin abstinence from connubial intercourse as 
a means of sanctification, and which regard those who indulged in it as defiled, to 
tho whole coarse of their life; and they had therefore to be celibates. Thin 
extension of the Mosaic law was moreover deemed desirable in consequence of 
the general conviction which the Jews entertained, in common with other 
nations, that no woman remains faithful to her husband, and that they all 
defile the bed of marriage. Philo, in the passage before us, and Josephus, as 
we shall see afterwards (vide infra p. 41, $ 2),* only give the latter reason, to 
suit their Greek readers who could both understand it better and sympathise with 
it more than with the former. 
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u Such is the enviable system of life of the Essenes, so that 
not only private individuals but even mighty kings have 
admired them, venerated their brotherhood, and rendered their 
dignity and nobleness still higher by the praise and honours 
which they lavished upon them.” 

Next, in point of time, is Caius Plinius Secundus, called 
Major, or the elder, the celebrated author of the Historia 
Naturalise who was born ifEA.D. 23, and died AJD. 79. 
Pliny's notice of the Essenes, which is to be found in his 
Natural History, book v., chap, xvii., is as follows : 

“ Towards the west [of the sea] and sufficiently distant from 
it, so as to escape its noxious exhalations fab occidente 
liiora Esseni fugiunt, usque qua nocentJ, are the Essenes. 
They are a hermitical society, marvellous beyond all others 
throughout the whole earth. They live without any women, 
without gratifying sensual desires, without money, and in the 
company of palm trees. Their ranks are daily made up by 
multitudes of new comers who resort to them; and who being 
weary of life, and driven by the surges of ill-fortune, adopt 
their manner of life. Thus it is that, through thousands of 
ages {per saeculorum mi Ilia) ^ incredible to relate, this people 
prolongs its existence without any one being born among 
them : so fruitful to them are the weary lives of others." 

Next in point of time is Josephus, or Joseph ben Matthias, 
better known by the name Flavius Josephus, who was bom in 
Jerusalem about 37, A.D. The description which this learned 
Jewish warrior and historian gives us of the Essenes, although 
somewhat marred by being made to harmonise with the systems 
of Greek philosophy, is very important, inasmuch as Josephus 
was not only a Palestinian Jew, but at one period of his 
life had actually joined the brotherhood. He tells us in his 
autobiography, that when sixteen years old lie determined to 

20 This ia simply a repetition of what the Essenes themselves said about their 
origin, in accordance with a common practice among the Jews .—Vide tupra 
p. 30, note 14. 
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examine for himself the respective merits of the three pre¬ 
dominant sects, viz., of the Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes, 
with the view of making a selection from among them. His 
accounts of the Essenes are dispersed through his works. 
The following is the first description contained in his Jewish 
War , book ii, chap, viii, sec. 2—13. 

“ § 2. There are three sects of philosophers among the 
Jews. The followers of the first are called Pharisees, of the 
second Sadducees, and of the third, who really seem to 
practise holiness, Essenes. 21 Jews by birth, they love each 
other more than the others. 22 They reject pleasure as an evil, 
and regard continence and not yielding to passions as virtues. 
They despise marriage, and adopt the children of others 
while still tender and susceptible of instruction, 23 and regard 
them as their own relations, and train them in their practices. 
They do not, however, repudiate marriage, and its consequent 
succession of the race in themselves ; but they are afraid of 
the lasciviousness of women, and are persuaded that none of 
them preserve their fidelity to one man. 24 

“ § 3. They despise riches, have all things in common in a 
very admirable manner, and there is not one to be found 
among them who is richer than another ; for it is a law that 
those who enter the sect must give up their possessions to the 

21 This representation of the three Jewish sects as different philosophical 
schools, and the supposed resemblance of the Essenes to the Pythagoreans, which 
he mentions afterwards, (vide infra Antiq. xv. 10; § 4, p. 50) and which have 
misled modern writers, are nothing but a desire on the part of Josephus to make 
the divers teachings of hie co-religionists correspond to the different systems of 
Greek philosophy. It is this anxiety to shew the Gentiles, for whom he wrote, 
bow much the Jews resemble them both in doctrine and practice, which detracts 
from the merits of Josephus’ history. 

22 This love for the brotherhood, which the Essenes possessed to so extraordi¬ 
nary a degree, was also urged by the Evangelists and Apostles on the early 
Christians (comp. John xiv. 17 ; Bom. xiii. 8 ; 1 Tim. iv. 9 ; 1 Peter i. 28 
xi. 17; 1 John iii. 23 ; iv. 7,11; v. 2). 

23 This does not contradict Philo’s remark (vide supra p. 37), as Herzfeld 
supposes, (GeschiehUt des Volkes Israel , vol ii. p. 375); since the two statements 
refer to two different things. The former affirms that they do not receive chil¬ 
dren into the noviciate, whilst the latter speaks of their adopting and educating 
them, which is & distinct thing from becoming a novice. 

24 Vide supra t p. 39, note 19. 


( 
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society as common property, 26 so that there is not to he seen 
among them all, either the abjectness of poverty or the dis¬ 
tinction of riches ; but as every mans goods are cast into a 
common treasury, they all, like brothers, have one patrimony. 
They regard ointment as defiling; and if one happens to be 
anointed against his will, he immediately wipes it off his 
body. 26 To be unadorned but dressed in white they Regard as 
commendable. They have stewards of their common property, 
appointed by general election, and every one without distinc¬ 
tion is proposed for all the offices. 

“ § 4. They have no separate city, but some of them live 
anywhere; and if any of the society come from other places, 
whatever they have lies open for them, just as if it were their 
own; and they go to those whom they have never seen before 
as if they had been most intimate. Hence they take nothing 
with them when they go on a journey, 37 hut arms for defence 
against robbers. A steward is appointed in every city of this 
order to provide strangers with clothes and other necessaries. 28 
The keeping and appearance of their body are such as of 
children brought up in fear; they change neither garments 
nor shoes till they are worn out or made unfit by time. 29 They 
neither sell nor buy anything among themselves, but everyone 
gives of that which he has to him that wants, and gets from 

20 So our Lord urged on the young man, who lived so exemplary a life in the 
performance of God’s law, and whom he loved, that unless he gave up his pro¬ 
perty he could not follow him (comp. Matth. xix. 21; Mark x. 21; Luke xviii. 
22), and commanded his disciples to sell all their possessions and distribute the 
money among the poor (comp. Luke xii. 33.) 

20 Ointment being a luxury (comp. Eccl. ix. 8 ; Dan. x. 2), the Essenes 
regarded the use of it as extravagance, and contrary to the simplicity of their 
mftnnerof life. 

27 The manner in which Christ commanded his disciples to depart on their 
journey (Mark vi. 8-10) is the same which these pious Esseues are here said 
to have adopted. This also explains the injunction given by our Saviour to his 
disciples in Luke xxii. 30, about taking arms with them, which has so greatly 
perplexed commentators who were unacquainted with the customs of the Essenes. 

28 The Pharisees, too, lind a steward in every place to supply the needy 
with clothing and food. (Comp. Pea viii. 7; Baba Rathra 8 a ; Sabbath 118.) 

29 Comp, also Luke x. 4, d*c. 
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Mm that which he needs; and even without requital they can 
freely take whatever they want. 

“ § 5. Their piety towards God is extraordinary, for they never 
speak about worldly matters before the sun rises, but offer up, 
with their faces towards it, some of the prayers transmitted by 
their forefathers, as if they supplicated it to rise. 80 Hereupon, 
they are all sent by the overseers, every one to work in the de¬ 
partment in which he is skilled; and, having diligently laboured 
till the fifth hour, assemble again together in one place, girt 
round with their linen apron, and have a baptism with cold 
water. 31 After this lustration they resort to a special house, in 
which no one of another faith is admitted, and go to the refectory 
purified as into a holy temple. 32 Having quietly taken their seats 
the baker gives every one a loaf of bread according to order, 
and the cook places before each one a dish with one sort of 
food. The priest commences with prayer, and no one is 
allowed to taste his food before grace is said. He also returns 
thanks after the meal; for both at the commencement and at 
the conclusion they praise God as the giver of their food. 33 


30 Some translate it “ they offer prayer (c/f rov ijXiov ) to the sun ” But it is 
utterly inconceivable that the Essenes, who were such thorough Jews, and so exem¬ 
plary for their adoration of the Holy One of Israel, would be guilty of idolatry bv 
worshipping the sun. Besides, the prayer in question is described as one trans¬ 
mitted by the fathers. And can it be imagined that there existed among the 
Jews a national prayer to this luminary in direct violation of the first command¬ 
ment, and of what is ao expressly forbidden in Deut. iv. 19 ? The prayer 
here 8 P°^ en o{ is tbe well known national morning hymn of praise 
H?T 5a - ) J° r * he re,U ™ of the li G htof <lay. which still forms f part 

• A“ o J t W1Sh rr 9e T 0 . e ! hc P resent da y' Cum P Btrachoih 9 4; Jtappaporl 
m the Bikure Ha-Iltim , vol. x., Vienna 1829, p. 115, and infra p. 69. P 

_*p 3 q\ J hlS p ^f llc . c of batbin & before meals WHS a 180 common among the Phari- 
lZ^ V '*\ Ch<J ol 9Cl ‘ 18, * ) ’ and 88 the Essenes covered themselvfs with their 
B^achoth 24,% ) eS ^ 0n TalUh dlUlng ** ba P tis “ 8 - (Comp. 

Pbaris ? e8 > t°°, regarded the refectory as a sanctuary, and compared its 
table to the altar m the temple, because the altar in the temple is represented as 

emark " A th , e M < Eaekiel »«"*■ JochaLi and^Elrazar 

remark-- As long as the temple stood the altar atoned for the sins of Israel 

toblt ‘ which atones ^ his sins.” (Talmud Beruchoth. 53a)! 
Hence the Chaldee paraphrase of Ezekiel xii. 22, and the remarks of Rashi and 
Kimchi on this passage, which cannot be understood unless this traditional 
interpretation is borne in mind. Comp, also Aboth iii, 3. 

83 This was also the practice of the Pharisees, and is to the present dav th* 
custom among the orthodox Jews. a is to me present day the 
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Whereupon they put off their white garments as if they were 
sacred, and betake themselves again to their work till evening. 
On returning again they take their supper together, at which 
strangers, who happen to be in the place, are allowed to sit 
down with them. No noise or tumult ever desecrates their 
house, but they let every one take part in the conversation in 
turn ; and the silence of those who are within appears to those 
that are without as some awful mystery. The cause of this 
is the uninterrupted sobriety, as well as the fact that their 
eating and drinking are so measured out as just to suffice the 
cravings of nature. 

“ § 6. Whilst they do nothing without the injunctions of their 
overseers, yet there are two things in which they have free 
action, viz., helping the needy, and shewing mercy ; to help 
the deserving when they are in want, and to give food to the 
hungry, they have perfect liberty ; but to give anything to 
their relations they are not allowed without the permission of 
the overseers. They are just dispensers of their anger, curbers 
of their passions, representatives of fidelity, ministers of 
peace; and every word with them is of more force than an 
oath. They avoid taking an oath, and regard it as worse 
than perjury ; for they say that be who is not believed without 
calling on God to witness is already condemned of falsehood. 34 
They take extraordinarily great pains in studying the writings 
of the ancients, and select that especially which is beneficial 
both for the soul and body ; hence they investigate medical 
roots ar.d the property of minerals for the cure of distempers. 36 

“ § 7. When any one desires to enter the sect, he is not 
immediately admitted, but although he has to remain a whole 

34 This paragraph almost embodies the sentiments uttered by our Saviour in 
Matth. chap. v. 

3f> These ancient books on magical cures and exorcisms were the reputed works 
of Solomon, who, according to the Talmud as well as the Byzantine and Arabian 
writers, composed treatises on miraculous cures and driving out evil spirits. 
(Comp. Pctaehim 56 a; Fabricius, Codex pseudepigraphus Vet. Test.p. 1042, <tc.; 
Weil , Bibliblisckc Legenden der Muulmdnner, p. 225-279). Josephus tells 
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year without, yet he is obliged to observe their ascetic rules 
of living, and they give him an axe, an apron as mentioned 
above, and a white garment. 36 If he has given proof of con¬ 
tinence during this time, he approaches nearer to their life 
and partakes of the holier water of purification ; but is 
still not as yet admitted to their common table. Having 
thus given proof of his perseverance, his conduct is tested 
two more years, and, if found worthy, he is admitted into the 
society. But before he touches the common meal, he swears, 
by most awful oaths, 37 first to fear God, and next to exercise 
justice towards all men—neither to wrong any one of his 
own accord nor by the command of others ; always to detest 
the wicked and side with the righteous; ever to keep faith 
inviolable with all men, especially with those in authority, 
for no one comes to office without the will of God ; 38 not 
to be proud of his power nor to outshine his subordinates, 
either in his garments or greater finery, if he himself should 

us elsewhere that some of these Solomonic productions BtiU existed in his 
own days, and that he had actually seen demons driven out and people 
cured by their aid. {Comp. Antiq. book viii. chap. ii. § 6.) This account most 
strikingly illustrates what Christ says in Matth. xii. 27. 

30 This cdstom has its origin in the extension of a Mosaic law. The hosts 
of the Lord ore commanded .in Dent, xxiii 13, 15, to have spades among the 
martial instruments in order to bury therewith their excrements without the camp, 
and thus to keep themselves pure/rom every pollution, and to be a holy camp, 
because the Holy One of Israel dwells in the midst thereof. Now as the Essenes 
strove to be, in a pre-eminent sense, the spiritual hosts of the Lord, every one of 
them was obliged to have this spade in order to guard their sacred camp from 
defilement. For this reason the apron was also given to cover their nakedness in 
their numerous baptisms, and thus to keep th ir thoughts from dwelling upon 
anything which might lead to impurity; whilst the white garmeut was the symbol 
of their holiness. This, however, was not peculiar to the Essenes, as the Talmud 
tells us that when any one applied to become a member of the Pharisaic order 
(*un), lie had .to pass through a noviciate of twelve months, at the expiration of 
which he received a sort of garment called D'D33, and having duly qualified him¬ 
self in this stage, lie was afterwards admitted to the holier lustrations (pbapo 
mmA fbaptD T) Wi D'B»b). ( Comp. Tosiftu Denude. 11; Jerusalem Demai 

ii. 3 ; Babylonian Becharoth 30, 6). 

37 This was the only occasion on which the Essenes were permitted to take an 
oath. 

38 This does not refer to governments generally, as Gfrorer will have it {Philo 
und die jiidisch-alexandriti ische Theosophie , vol. ii, p. 333, drc.), but to the office 
of overseer or steward among the brotherhood , as is evident from the immediately 
following statement, which most unquestionably pledges every Essene to retain 
his simplicity of character iilie should ever attain to any official position or 
stewardship in the order. 
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attain to office ; always to love truth and strive to reclaim all 
liars; to keep his hands clear from stealing, and his mind 
from unholy gain; not to conceal anything from the brother¬ 
hood, nor disclose anything belonging to them to those 
without, though it were at the hazard of his life. He has, 
moreover, to swear not to communicate to any one their 
doctrines in any other way than he has received them ; 39 to 
abstain from robbing the commonwealth ; and equally to 
preserve the writings of the society and the names of the 
angels. 40 By such oaths they bind those who enter the bro¬ 
therhood. 

“§ 8. Such as are caught in heinous sins are excommunicated 
from the society; and the excommunicated frequently die a 
miserable death. For, being bound by oaths and customs, 
they cannot receive food from any out of the society, so that 
they are forced to eat herbs till, their bodies being famished 
with hunger, they perish. 41 Hence they compassionately re¬ 
ceive many of them again when they are at their last gasp, 
thinking that suffering, approaching unto death, is sufficient 
for their sins. 

“ § 9. In their verdicts they are most exact and just, and 
never give sentence if there are less than a hundred of the 


39 This is not peculiar to the Essenes. The Pharisees, too, would not indis¬ 
criminately propound the mysteries of the cosmogony and the theosophy, which, 
according to them, are contained in the history of the Creation and in the vision 
of Ezekiel, except to those who were regularly initiated in the order. Comp. 
Mishna Ckagiga, ii, 1. 

40 This evidently refers to the secrets of the Tclragrammaton , and the ange- 
lology which played so important a part among the Jewish mystics from time 
immemorial. Comp. Wisdom of Solomon vii. 20 ; Mishna Ckagiga, ii, i. 

41 The reason why he ate herb9 and not bread, or the simple dish wliicli the 
order generally took, is that, being bound by nn oath to observe the practices of 
the brotherhood, he could only accept meals from those who lived according to the 
highest degree of purity (nmrns b»), and who, as a matter of course, kept 
their meals according to this degree. But as such n mode of life was of very 
uncommon occurrence, the excommunicated Essene was obliged to live on herbs 
or vegetables which Ii*? had to pluck himself; for, according to the Talmud, 
plants are only then considered unclean when they are cut off and water is poured 
upon them (wtawoo rwryrcs bap 1 ? vroairroo). As for Josephus' saying that he 
died a miserable death, and that he could only eat grass (rroiri^dyotv), this is 
simply another instance of his exaggerating and colouring his subject. 
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brotherhood present: but what is then decreed is irrevocable. 
Next to God they have the highest veneration for the name 
of the lawgiver, Moses, and punish with death any one who 
blasphemes it. To submit to the elders and to the majority 
they regard as a duty : hence, when ten of them sit together, 
no one will speak if the other nine do not agree to it. They 
avoid spitting before the face, or to the right hand, 42 and are 
also stricter than all other Jews not to touch any labour on 
the Sabbath day—for they not only prepare their Sabbath- 
day's food the day before, that they may not kindle a fire on 
that day, but they will not move a vessel out of its place 43 nor 
go to ease nature. On all other days they dig a pit of a foot 
deep with the spade (such an one being given to the novice), 
and having covered it all round with a cover, that it may 
not offend the Divine rays, they set themselves over it, and 
then put the earth that was dug out again into the pit; and 
do this, after having chosen the most lonely places. And 
although the voiding of bodily excrements is natural, yet it 
is their custom to bathe after it, as if they had been defiled. 44 

“§ 10. They are divided, according to the time of leading 
this mode of life, into four different classes, and the juniors 
are so much inferior to the seniors, that the latter must wash 
themselves when they happen to touch the former, as if they 
had been defiled by a stranger. 45 They live to a great age, so 

42 The Pharisees, too, regarded ten person* us constituting a complete number 
for divine worship, held the assembling of such a number as sacred, and would 
not spit in their presence. {Comp. Beraclwth 54 a ; Jerusalem Berachoth 
iii. 0 ; Aboth iii. 6.) 

43 This is not peculiar to the Essenes; for the Pharisees, too, would not remove 
a vessel on the Sabbath (comp. Tosijla Succa, iii); and the orthodox Jew 9 , to the 
present day, will not even curry a handkerchief on the Sabbath ; they tie it round 
the body to serve as a girdle, so that it might not be said that they carry the 
weight of even so small a thing on the sacred day. Comp, also Mark xi, 16. 

44 Neither is this peculiar to the Essenes; for not only did the Pharisees of 
old do the same (comp. loma 28, a) ; but the orthodox Jews of the present day 
wash after performing the duties of nature. 

45 This division of the brotherhood into four classes, as well as the impurity 
contracted by the higher class when touching one who belonged to a lower clue 
of purity, also existed among the Pharisees. ( Vide tupra, p. 7, note 1.) 
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that many of them live to above a hundred years—arising 
from the simplicity of their diet, as it appears to me, and from 
their order. They despise suffering, and overcome pain by 
fortitude. Death, if connected with honour, they look upon 
as better than long life. Of the firmness of their minds in 
all cases the war with the Romans has given ample proof; 
in which, though they were tortured, racked, burned, squeezed, 
and subjected to all the instruments of torment, that they 
might be forced to blaspheme the lawgiver or eat what was 
forbidden, yet they could not be made to do either of them; 
nor would they even once flatter their tormentors or shed 
a tear, but, smiling through their torments and mocking their 
tormentors, they cheerfully yielded up their souls, as those 
who would soon receive them back again. 46 

“ § 11. For they firmly believe that the bodies perish and 
their substance is not enduring, but that the souls are immor¬ 
tal—-continue for ever and come out of the most subtile ether 
—are enveloped by their bodies, to which they are attracted 
through a natural inclination, as if by hedges—and that when 
freed from the bonds of the body, they, as if released from a 
long servitude, rejoice and mount upwards. In harmony with 
the opinion of the Greeks, 47 they say that for the good souls 
there is a life beyond the ocean, and a region which is never 
molested either with showers or snow or intense heat—is 
always refreshed with tlio gentle gales of wind constantly 
breathing from the ocean; whilst to the wicked souls they 
assign a dark and cold corner, full of never-ceasing punish¬ 
ments. And it seems to be according to the same opinion 
that the Greeks assigned to their valiant men, whom they 
called heroes and demigods, the Island of the Blessed, but 
to the souls of the wicked the regions of the impious in Hades; 

46 Philo, too, speaks of this fact. (Vide suprap. 36 .) 

47 This is another instance of the anxiety of Josephus to make the different 
phases of Judaism harmonise with the Greek mode of thinking. 
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as also their fables speak of several there punished, as Sisy¬ 
phus and Tantalus and Ixion and Tityus. This they teach, 
partly because they believe that the souls are immortal, and 
partly for the encouragement of virtue and the discouragement 
of vice. For good men are made better in their lives by the 
hope of reward after their death, whilst the passions of the 
wicked are restrained by the fear they are in that, although, 
they should be concealed in this life, after death they must 
suffer everlasting punishment. This is the doctrine of the 
Essenes about the soul—possessing thereby an irresistible 
bait for those who have once tasted their philosophy. 

“ § 12. There are also some among them who undertake to 
foretell future events, having been brought up from their 
youth in the study of the sacred Scripture, in divers purifica¬ 
tions, and in the sayings of the prophets; and it is very seldom 
that they fail in their predictions. 

u § 13. There is also another order of Essenes who, in their 
way of living, customs, and laws exactly agree with the others, 
excepting only that they differ from them about marriage. 
For they believe that those who do not marry cut off the 
principal part of human life—that is, succession—especially 
that, if all were of the same opinion, the whole race would 
soon be extinguished. They, however, try their spouses for 
three years, and after giving evidence, by three natural pur¬ 
gations, that they are fit to bear children, they marry them. 
They have no connubial intercourse with them when with 
child, to show that they do not marry to gratify lust, but only 
to have children. The women, too, have their garments on 
when they have baths, just as the men have on their aprons. 
Such are the customs of this brotherhood.” 

The next mention which Josephus makes of them is in his 
Antiq. Book xiii. chap. v. § 9, and is as follows:— 

“ § 9. At this time [ICO b.c.] there were three sects (alpivus) 
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among the Jews, differing in their opinion about human 
affairs. The first was called the sect of the Pharisees, the 
second the sect of the Sadducees, and the third the sect of 
the Essenes. The Pharisees affirm that some things only, 
hut not all, are the work of fate (rfjg eifiap/jLivrjg), and some are 
in our own power, whether they should take place or whether 
they should not occur ; the sect of the Essenes maintain that 
fate governs all things, 48 and that nothing can befal man con¬ 
trary to its determination and will (^oc) ; whilst the Saddu¬ 
cees reject fate, saying that there is no such thing, and that 
human events do not proceed from it, and ascribe all to 
ourselves, so that we ourselves are the cause of our fortunes, 
and receive what is evil from our own inconsiderateness. 
However, I have given a more minute description of this in 
the second book of the Jewish War.” 

He speaks of them again in Antiq. Book xv. chap. x. § 4, 
towards the end, and § 5, as follows :— 

“ § 4. The Essenes, as we call them, were also exempted from 
this necessity [of taking an oath of allegiance to Herod]. 
These men live the same kind of life which among the Greeks 
has been ordered by Pythagoras. 49 I have discoursed more 
fully about them elsewhere. The reason, however, why Herod 
had the Essenes in such honour, and thought more highly of 
them than of mortal nature, is worthy of record. For this 
account, too, is not unsuitable for this history, inasmuch as 
it shows the people’s opinion about the Essenes. 

5. There was a certain Essene, named Menaliem (Mevarjfioc 

48 It is evident that Josephus, as an orthodox and pious Jew, cannot mean by 
ttftapfikvt) the Fatum of the Stoics, which was above the deities; but intends to 
convey thereby the idea of eternal counsels and predestination spoken of in the 
Bible. Indeed, elsewhere Josephus tells us distinctly that “ the doctrine of the 
Essenes delights to leave all things to God ” ( vide infra p. 52); so that that 
which is in the one case ascribed to fate , is in the other ascribed to God . 

49 No more regard is to be paid to this remark, that the Essenes are like the 
Pythagoreans, than to the assertion which Josephus makes afterwards that they 
are related in their manner of life to the Polistae, {vide infra p. 53), as his aim 
was to shew how much the Jewish sects resembled the Greek systems of 
philosophy. Comp. p. 41, note 21. 
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= DTOD) who was celebrated not only for the uprightness of 
his conduct, but also for the fore-knowledge of the future 
proceeding from God. When he once saw Herod, as a boy 
going to school, he addressed him by the name of ‘ King of 
the Jews. Herod thought that he did not know him or that 
he jested, and reminded him that he was of common origin. 
But Menahera smiled on him most friendlily, clapped him on 
the back with his hand, and said—‘ Thou wilt, nevertheless, 
be king, and wilt begin thy reign happily, for God has found 
thee worthy of it. And remember the blows that Menaliem 
has given thee, as being the symbol of the change of thy for¬ 
tune. For this assurance will be salutary for thee when thou 
wilt love justice and piety towards God and equity towards 
thy citizens. However, I know that thou wilt not be such a 
one, for I can perceive it all. Thou wilt, indeed, excel more 
than any one in happiness, and obtain an everlasting reputa¬ 
tion, but thou wilt forget piety and justice. This will not be 
concealed from God, for he will visit thee with his wrath for it, 
towards the end of thy life.’ Herod paid very little attention 
to it at that time, as he had no hope of it. But as he soon 
afterwards advanced to the dignity of king and was happy, he 
ordered Mcnahem to come to him in the height of his dominion, 
and asked him how long lie should reign ; but Menaliem did 
not tell him. Seeing that he was silent, he asked again 
whether he should reign ten years. Whereupon he replied, 

‘ Yes; twenty, nay, thirty years but did not determine the 
exact limit of his reign. Herod, rejoicing on it, gave Mena- 
hem his hand and dismissed him, and from that time continued 
to honour the Essenes. I thought of relating this to the read¬ 
ers (though to some it may seem incredible), and of making 


60 The fact that Menahem saw Herod in Jerusalem, and that the Essene 
Judah, as Josephus tells us elsewhere (comp. Jewish War, book i. chap. iii. s 6 • 
Antiq. book xiii. chap. xi. § 2). foretold in the temple the death of Antigones! 
clearly shows that the Essenes did not at first form a separate coinmunitv, 
but lived together with the rest of their Jewish brethren. 7 
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it known, as it concerns us, because many of the Essenes are 
highly esteemed for their virtuous conduct and knowledge of 
Divine things.'* 

Josephus also relates instances in which Essenes foretold 
future events, in Antiq., book xviii., chap, ii., § 2 ; book xviii., 
chap. xiii. § 3 ; and Jewish War, book 1, chap, iii., § 5. 

The last account which Josephus gives us is to be found in 
his Antiq., book xviii., chap, i., § 2 and 5. 

“ § 2. There have been three philosophies among the Jews 
ever since the ancient time of the fathers (i* rov irawapxaiov 
rS)v iroLTp(u)v ), that of the Essenes, and that of the Sadducees, 
and a third which the so-called Pharisees followed. Although 
I have already spoken of them in the second book of the 
Jewish War, yet will I mention here also something about 
them. 

“ § 5. The doctrine of the Essenes delights in leaving all to 
God (0e£ KCLTaknreiv tpiXti to. iravra). They regard the soul as 
immortal, and say that the attainment to virtue must be fought 
for with all our might. Although they send consecrated gifts 
to the Temple, yet they never bring any sacrifice on account 
of the different rules of purity which they observe; hence, 
being excluded from the common sanctuary, they offer sacri¬ 
fices in themselves (spiritually). Otherwise, they are in their 
manner of life the best of men, and employ themselves wholly 
in the labour of agriculture. Their uprightness is to be 
admired above all others who endeavour to practice virtue; 
such uprightness, which is by no means to be found among 
the Greeks and foreigners, is not of recent date, but has 
existed among them from times of yore {Ik 7ra\atov), striving 
most scrupulously not to disturb the community of goods, 
and that the rich should not enjoy more of the common 
property than the poor. This is the conduct of this people 
who are more than four thousand in number. They never 
marry wives, nor endeavour after the possession of property; 
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for they believe that the latter leads to injustice, and the 
former yields opportunities for domestic discord. Living by 
themselves they serve each other. They choose good men, 
who are also priests, to he the stewards of their incomes and 
the produce of the fields, as well as to procure the corn and 
food. They do not differ at all in their living, but are more 
like those whom the Dacae call Polistae.” 

We notice next the account of Caius Julius Solinus, the 
author of the Geographical compendium called Polyhistor, 
who flourished about 238 A.D. His accounts, which are to 
be found in chap. xxxv. § 7-10 of his work, are evidently 
derived from Pliny. 

“ In the interior of Judea, towards the west, are the Essenes, 
who differ from the usages of all other nations in their mar¬ 
vellous constitutions, and who, according to my opinion, have 
been appointed by divine providence for this mode of life. 
No woman is to be found there; connubial pleasures they 
have entirely renounced; money they know not, and palm- 
berries are their food. 51 Not a single birth takes place there, 
and yet there is no want of population. The place itself is 
devoted to modesty Although a very large number of 
persons run to it from all quarters, yet none is admitted who 
is not thought to possess purity, fidelity and innocence; for, 
if one has been guilty of the slightest misdemeanour, though 
he endeavour to obtain admission by offering never so large a 
fortune, he is excluded by a divine decree. Thus it is that 
through an immense space of ages fper immensum spatium 
saeculorumj , incredible to relate, 52 this society is perpetuated 
though no child is born among them.” 

51 Pliny, whom Solinus copies, simply says that the Essenes live in the society 
of palm-trees (socia patmarum), to form an antithesis with the appellation a soli¬ 
tary community (sola qens ); and this is perfectly correct. But Solinus’ alteration 
of it into “ palm-berries are their food " (palmis victitant ) is incorrect, inasmuch 
as they lived from the cultivation of the land, bees, &c. 

62 This is simply a reiteration of what Pliny says about the antiquity of the 
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The next account is that of Porphyry, the neo-Platonic 
philosopher and celebrated antagonist of Christianity, who 
was born 233 A.D. and died about 306 AD. His description 
of the Essenes, which is given in his treatise On the Absti¬ 
nence from Animal Food (Lugduni ap. Morillo?i, 1620, p. 
381, dbcj , is, as he himself tells us, taken from Josephus. 
He has, however, made some alterations, as may be seen from 
the following: 

“ There were three sorts of philosophers among the Jews, 
the first were headed by the Pharisees, the second by the 
Sadducees, and the third, who seemed the most honourable 
(otfjLvoraTri), by the Essenes. The latter formed such a society 
as Josephus has described it in different parts of his works, 
as well as in the second book of the Jewish History, which he 
composed in seven books, as in the eighteenth book of his 
Antiquities, which he composed in twenty books, and in the 
second part to the Greeks. 53 

“ The Essenes are Jews by birth, and love one another more 
than other people. They avoid sensual enjoyments as vices, 
and regard continence and the power to resist the passions as 
the first virtue ; they despise marriage and adopt the children 
of strangers, whilst still young and suitable for instruction, 
regard them as their own, and train them in their usages. 
They do not repudiate matrimony and child birth in them¬ 
selves, but they guard against the sensuality' of women. 
They despise riches, and there is a wonderful community of 
goods among them. There is no one found among them who 
occupies a distinguished position through his wealth ; for 
they have a law that those who enter the society give up their 
possessions to the brotherhood, so that there is no such thing 
among them as abjectness of poverty or arrogance of riches; 
but the possessions of all put together form a fraternal and 
common property. If one of them happens to be inadver- 

53 This work of Josephus, addressed to the Greeks, is no longer extant. 
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tently anointed, he immediately washes his whole body; for 
they regard it as praiseworthy to have a dry skin, and they 
are always dressed in white. They appoint stewards to 
manage their common property; and every one, without dis¬ 
tinction, is eligible for all the offices. 

“ They are not confined to one city, but live in different places, 
and everything they have is at the service of the members who 
happen to come from another city. Though meeting for the 
first time they at once salute each other as intimate friends 
(itraatv weirep ovviftug) ; hence they travel without taking any¬ 
thing with them. They do not change either garments or 
sandals till they are torn or worn out by age; they neither 
buy nor sell, but every one gives of that which he has to him 
that wants it, and receives that which he needs; but even 
without receiving anything in return they freely communicate 
to him that wants. Their piety towards God is extraordinary. 
None of them speak about anything profane before the sun 
rises; but they offer to it some of the prayers transmitted 
to them by their forefathers, as if they supplicated it to rise, 
&c., &c.” He repeats almost literally the whole of § 5 of 
Josephus On the Jewish War , book ii. chap, viii., which we 
have given above, p. 43. 

Porphyry omits § 6 of Josephus, but gives, with a few 
verbal alterations, both the whole of § 7, which describes the 
admission into the order, and § 8, which describes the pun¬ 
ishment. He omits the greater part of § 9, and adds the 
following statement, which is not to be found in Josephus. 

“ Their food is so poor and scanty that they do not require to 
ease nature on the Sabbath, 64 which they devote to singing 
praises to God and to rest.” He omits from § 10 the des¬ 
cription of the division of the Essenes into four classes, and 


54 This is simply imaginary ; the real reason for it was, that they could not 
dig on the Sabbath the hole that was requisite for it without, as they thought 
violating the sanctity of the day, as to do so was considered a labour. ' 
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simply mentions firmness in suffering and death. He also 
omits from § 11 the whole piece beginning with the words 
“ In harmony with the opinion of the Greeks, &c.; ” whilst 
he not only gives the whole of § 12, but has also the follow¬ 
ing addition, “ With such a manner of life, and with their 
firm adhesion to truthfulness and piety, there are naturally 
many among them who can foretel future events, &c.; '* and 
concludes with the words, “ This is the nature of the order of 
the Essenes among the Jews,” omitting altogether what 
Josephus says in § 13 about those Essenes who marry. 

Epiphanius, bishop of Constantia and metropolitan of 
Cyprus, who was born in Bezanduca, a small town of Pales¬ 
tine, in the first part of the fourth century, and died in 403, 
has also given us some brief notices of the Essenes in his 
celebrated work Against the Heretics . His first notice is to 
be found in Adver . Haer ., lib. i. ord. x. p. 28, ed. Col., 1682, 
under the title Against the Essenes and the Samaritans , and 
is as follows: 

" The Essenes continue in their first position, and have not 
altered at all. According to them there have been some 
dissensions among the Gorthenes, in consequence of some 
difference of opinion which has taken place among them—I 
mean among the Sebuens, Essenes and Gorthenes. The 
difference of opinion relates to the following matter. The 
law of Moses commands the Israelites of all places to come 
up to Jerusalem to the three festivals, viz., the feasts of the 
Passover, Pentecost and Tabernacles. As the Jews in Judea 
and Samaria were largely dispersed, it is supposed that those 
of them who made their pilgrimage to Jerusalem went through 
Samaritan cities, and as the Samaritans assemble at the same 
time to celebrate the festivals, a conflict arose between them.” 

Epiphanius speaks of them again (Adv . Haer., lib. i. 
ord. xix. p. 39), and under the title. Against the Os senes 
(card ’0<OT|v«v), as follows : 
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“ Next follow the Ossenes, who were closely connected with 
the former sect. They too are Jews, hypocrites in their 
demeanour, and peculiar people in their conceits. 56 They origi¬ 
nated, according to the tradition which I received, in the 
regions of Nabatea, Itruria, Moabitis and Antilis, (’AptfXmc), 
in the surrounding neighbourhood of the so-called Dead Sea. 

. . . The name Ossenes, according to its etymology, sig¬ 
nifies the stout race (onfivpbv yivog). ... A certain person 
named Elxai joined them at the time of the Emperor Trajan, 
after the advent of the Saviour, who was a false prophet. He 
wrote a so-called prophetical book, which he pretended to be 
according to divine wisdom. He had a brother named Jeeus, 
who also misled people in their manner of life, and caused 
them to err with his doctrine. A Jew by birth, and professing 
the Jewish doctrines, he did not live according to the Mosaic 
law, but introduced quite different things, and misled his own 
sect. . . . He joined the sect of the Ossenes, of which some 
remnants are still to be found in the same regions of Nabatea 
and Perea towards Moabitis. These people are now called 
Simseans 

" But hear the Sadducee’s nonsense ( comp . ibid., p . 42): he 
rejects the sacrificial and altar services, as repulsive to the 
Deity, and as things which, according to the meaning of the 
fathers and the Mosaic law, were never offered to the Lord in 
a worthy manner. Yet he says that we must pray with our 
faces to Jerusalem, where the sacrificial altar and the sacrifices 
have their place. He rejects the eating of animal flesh which 
is common among the Jews, and other things ; nay, even the 
sacrificial altar and the sacrificial fire, as being foreign to the 

55 This unjust remark about the Essenes, whose exemplary virtues and self- 
denying life elicited the unqualified admiration of Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
is just what might be expected from the bigoted persecutor of heretics, amongst 
whom he put no less a person than St. Chrysostom. 

06 This name may be derived from the Hebrew Shemesh sun , and 

was most probably given to the Esseues. because of the erroneous notion that 
they uurrshipped the sun. 
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Deity. The purifying water, he says, is worthy of God, but 
the fire is unworthy, because of the declaration of the prophet: 
‘ Children, go ye not there to see the fire of the sacrifices, 
for ye err; yea, it is already an error to think such a tiling/ 
‘ If you look at the fire very closely/ says he, 1 it is still fat 
off. Moreover, go ye not to look at the sacrificial fire, but 
go ye rather to the doctrine of the water./ There is much 
more of such idle talk to be found among the Ossenes. ” 57 
These are the sources from which writers upon the Essenes 
have, till within very lately, drawn their information. As to the 
account of Eusebius {comp. Hist . Ecclesiast ., lib. ii, cap. xvii), 
to which appeal is often made, it is nothing but a Christianized 
reproduction of the so-called Philonic description of the The-, 
rapeutae. It would therefore be useless to give it. In looking 
through these accounts, it will be seen that there are only 
three independent ones among them, namely—Philo s, Jose¬ 
phus’s and Pliny’s ; as the notice of Solinus is merely a 
repetition of Pliny, the description of Porphyry is almost a 
literal reproduction of Josephus; whilst the distorted scraps 
of Epiphanius are not only worse than useless, but are unwor¬ 
thy of him, and the account of Eusebius is simply misleading, 
inasmuch as it is a repetition of an apocryphal story, which 
has nothing to do with the Essenes. 


57 The whole of this account is worse than useless, inasmuch as it not only 
gives us no information whatever about this interesting order, but is positively 
misleading. 



III. 


Having given the ancient documents, all that now remains 
is that I should give a brief sketch of the most important 
modern literature on the Essenes. In doing this part of my 
task, as in the former, I shall try as much as it is possible to 
follow the chronological order. 

1513-1577.—Accordingly De Rossi occupies the first posi¬ 
tion. In his erudite work, called Meor Enajim> i.e., The 
Light of the Eyes , which is a Cyclopoedia of Biblical literature 
and criticism, this profound critic gives us a brief notice of 
this brotherhood, in which he maintains that the Essenes 
are identical with the Greek sect called Baithusians in the 
Talmud, and Therapeutae by Philo. His account is as follows : 
“ It h&s often appeared to me strange that the Talmud 
should say nothing whatever about that sect which obtained 
a good report among the nations. I therefore examined the 
works of our sages, to ascertain whether I could find in them 
any distinction made between the Sadducees and the Baithu¬ 
sians. And it appeared to me that though both alike denied 
the traditional law (HS) rni/lH), yet the Baithusians are 
no where charged with the sin of denying, like the Sadducees, 
the immortality of the soul and future judgment. Moreover, 
I thought of the similarity of the names Baithusians and 
Essenes (WD'N D'DWn), and especially of the manner in 
which the ancients changed names. Now, owing to the word 
JT3 being so frequently found prefixed to names of schools 
and families, the appellation O'DWn might easily have origi¬ 
nated from a junction of the words WD'H JT3. I also saw the 
passage in the Talmud, Sabbath, cap. viii, fol. 108, as quoted 
also in Sopherim, cap. i, which is as follows ;—■* A Baithusian 

E 
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asked R. Joshuah whence do we know that phylacteries must 
not be written upon the skin of an unclean animal ?* To 
which he replied—* It is written that the Lord’s law may be 
in tby mouth, (Exod. xiii, 9) this signifies that phylacteries 
must be written upon the skin of an animal which thou canst 
take into thy mouth, i.e., eat.’ To this he said—‘ This being 
the case, we must also not write the phylacteries upon the skin 
of an animal which died[for an Israelite is as much for¬ 
bidden to taste the flesh of it, as to eat an unclean animal.] 
Hereupon the Rabbi replied— I will tell thee a parable, to 
make the thing clear. Two men are condemned to death: 
the one the king kills, and the other is killed by the exe¬ 
cutioner : now, which of the two dost thou esteem higher ? 
Surely the one whom the king himself has executed. So the 
animal which died, [i.e., which the King of Kings caused 
to die] must be preferred to the others/ Whereupon the 
Baithusian said —* Accordingly, we ought also to eat it. 
R. Joshuah replied—' The Bible prohibits it (Deut. xiv), and 
dost thou want to eat it ? ’ The Baithusian then said—* DV?p 
This expression Rashi of blessed memory rightly says is Greek; 
i.e. k dkbv.' Hence it is to be inferred that the Baithusian 
was a Greek; and, indeed, we know from Philo and Josephus 
that the Essenes were also Greek Jews, living in Alexandria. 
. . . From all these things I easily quieted my mind, and 

concluded that the Baithusians are the same as the Essenes/ 
Now, from a careful perusal of the account given by Josephus 
of the Essenes, it will be seen that he never describes them as 
Greek Jews. Besides, this is utterly at variance with ancient 
tradition, as the Talmudic authorities most positively declare 
that the Baithusians and Saddueees were both alike in doctrine, 
that both derived their names from the founder of these sects, 
Baithos (DTO) and Zadok (pHS), the disciples of Antigonus 
of Soho, and that they gave rise to these sects, through mis- 
1 Comp. Meor Enajim, edit. Mantua. 1547, foi. 33 b. 
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interpreting the following saying of their master 3 which 
he had received from Simon the Just:—“ Be not like servants 
who serve their master for the sake of receiving a reward, 
but be ye like servants who serve their master without the 
view of receiving a reward," recorded in Aboth. i. 3. Upon 
this Aboth d. R. Nathan (cap. v.) remarks, “ Antigonus’ 
two disciples at first continued implicitly to teach this saying 
to their disciples, and these again to their disciples. At last, 
however, they began to ponder over it, and said— c What did 
our fathers mean by this saying ? Is a labourer to, labour 
all day and not receive his wages in the evening ? Now if 
our fathers had believed that there is another world, and a 
resurrection of the dead, they would not have spoken thus/ 
Hence they dissented from the law, and from them originated 
the two sects, the Sadducees and the Baithusians, the Sadducees 
from Sadok and the Baithusians from Baithus. They used 
gold and silver vessels all the day9 of their life, not because 
they were proud, but because they said that the Pharisees 
themselves have a tradition that they afflict themselves 
in this world, and have nothing in the world to come/* From 
this we see that 1. The Baithusians, like the Sadducees, 
derived their appellation from the proper name of their 
founder, which is Baithus D1JV3 so that the first part of the 
name /V2 cannot be separated from it. 2. Like the Sadducees, 
the Baithusians denied the immortality of the soul and the 
existence of angels, whereas the Essenes firmly believed in the 
immortality of the soul, and made the angels play a very 
important part in their creed. That the Sadducees and the 
Baithusians were considered to be identical, or, at all events, to 

n» o^wownn onara avrn to iom rrn nan pnsrt proiro bap aaaD srw oorrsan a 
*rm tnD bapb n:o to mV® ain hm tra n con onara vn wto me bapb ruo to an 
onnabnab vn aaac sth Daaa'raM :Mab Tnrbibaca oaia® rrrr® na ca*to cia® mio 
rro vtom jrr-anM apipia was errmabnb omabna D'vobrab vn paw anna pa® a*rr© 
pm* aV m wto n'aw aia® baar* Mba ovn ba Hanbo brae rror® i®em noab arnaan am 
aaneja mann *o a®vca xms *p onoaM vn Mb DTion rr'nra ®n obarn ®»® avraaan 

® o n ® o rrn® oarva oa® to ]*Darva pais oa® to a*pais yoarraa D'pais raasic 'nw cma 
trono n'a rraaoo o'loaM crpais «to ato ns; ann an*n vra ba »pa 'baa am 'baa 
iDaba onb fM nan obana mn nbara pa xs pwta p® 
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hold similar doctrines is also evident from the fact that what is 
in one place of the Talmud ascribed to the former, is in another 
place ascribed to the latter. Thus, for instance, in Sucea 48 b. 
the Sadducees are said to have questioned the necessity of 
bringing a libation of water on the Feast of Tabernacles; in 
Tosifta Succa cap. iii. it is ascribed to the Baithusians. In 
Maccoth, 5, b. Chagiga, 16 b. it is said that the Sadducees urged 
that a false witness should only then be executed if the indi¬ 
vidual whom he had falsely accused had already been executed; 
in Tosifta Sanhedrin, cap. vi. the same thing is ascribed to 
the Baithusians. According to Joma, 19 b. 53 a , the Sad¬ 
ducees would have it that the High Priest should put the 
incense on the fire outside the Sanctuary on the great Day of 
Atonement, in Tosifta Joma, cap. 1, and Jerusalem Joma, i. 5, 
this is also ascribed to the Baithusians. Comp, also 115, b., 
hjegillath Taanith, cap. vi., with Tosifta Jadajim cap ii. And 
4. The Baithusians are constantly spoken of as heretics 
and false witnesses (comp. Jerusalem Rosh Ha-Shana y ii, 1 ; 
Babl. ibid. 226), which is utterly at variance with the high 
character given to the Essenes even by those who belonged to 
opposite sects. 

1587-1648.—Our learned countryman, Dr. Thomas Godwyn 
occupies the next position. In his interesting and erudite 
volume, entitled Moses and Aaron : which was first published 
in London 1625, Godwyn devotes the twelfth chapter of the 
first bobk to the EsseneB. The etymology of this name he 
takes to be the Syriac NDN to heal, to cure diseases , and 
submits that they were called Essenes = Stpamvrai physicians , 
because they cultivated the study of medicine. His summary 
of their doctrines and practices is made from Josephus’ 
description of them as well as from Philo’s reputed account 
of the Therapeutae which has nothing to do with the 
Palestinian Essenes. Godwyn also gives a number of 
supposed parallels between the doctrines and practices of 
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Essenism and Pythagorism. He does not attempt to account 
for these resemblances, nor does he try to trace the origin 
of the brotherhood. He is, however, certain that they 
existed in the time of Judas Maccabseus and “ continued 
until the day of our Saviour and after; for Philo and Josephus 
speak of them as living in their time.” He assigns the 
following reasons for their not being mentioned in the New 
Testament. 1. Their being small in number. 2. “ They were 
peaceable and quiet, not opposing any ; and therefore not so 
liable to reproof as the Pharisees and Sadducees, who opposed 
each other, and both joined against Christ.” 3. They were 
passed over in silence in the New Testament just “ as the 
Rechabites in the Old Testament, of whom there is mention 
only once and that obliquely, although their order con¬ 
tinued about three hundred years, before this testimony was 
given of them by the Prophet Jeremiah.” And 4. “ Though 
the name of the Essenes be not found in Scripture, yet we 
shall find in St. Paul’s Epistles many things reproved, which 
were taught in the school of the Essenes. Of this nature 
was that advice given unto Timothy :—* Drink no longer 
water , but use a little wine .* (1 Tim. v. 23). Again, 

* Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats is a doctrine of devils' (1 Tim. iv. 3); but espe¬ 
cially Colossians ii M in many passages the Apostle seemeth 
directly to point at them, ‘ Let no man condemn you in meat 
and drink ’ (verse 16) : * Let no man bear rule over you, by 
humbleness of mind and worshipping of angels’ (verse 18) 
‘ Why are ye subject to ordinances (w doyparifatt verse 20) ?' 
The Apostle useth the word My para which was applied by the 
Essenes to denote their ordinances aphorisms or constitutions. 
In the verse following he gives an instance of some particulars, 
4 Touch not, taste not, handle not ' (ver. 21). Now the 
junior company of Essenes might not touch the seniors. 
And in their diet their taste was limited to bread, salt, water 
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and hyssop. And these ordinances they undertook 8ta vobov 
saith Philo, for the love of wisdom ; but the Apostle 
concludeth (ver. 23) that these things had only \6<yop < 7 o 0 «a? a 
show of wisdom . And whereas Philo termeth the religion 
of the Essenes by the name of Oepamia which word signifieth 
religious worship; the Apostle termeth in the same verse 
eOiXeOpcKetav voluntary religious worship or will worship ; yea, 
where he termeth their doctrine laTpwv <piXoaoffnas a kind of 
philosophy received from their forefathers by tradition; St. 
Paul biddeth them beware of philosophy (ver. 8 ).” I have 
given this extract in full because succeeding writers have with 
more or less exactness based their opinion upon it. In ani¬ 
madverting upon it, I need only refer to the former part of 
this Essay, where it will be seen that some of the things here 
mentioned, are not peculiar to the Essenes, and others do not 
belong to them at all, whilst the last quotation from Philo 
describes the Therapeutae and not the Essenes . 3 

1628-1678.—Next in point of time is Theophilus Gale, who 
gives us a description of the Essenes in his famous work 
called The Court of the Gentiles, part ii. (Oxford, 1671), 
book ii. § 9, p. 140-156. As might be expected from this 
learned writer, who wrote this elaborate work to demonstrate 
that “ the original of all human literature, both philology and 
philosophy, is from the Scriptures and the Jewish Church,” 
he endeavours to prove that Pythagoras took the whole of his 
philosophic system from the Essenes. “ As for the origina¬ 
tion of their name,” Gale tells us, “ they were called DHDJ"T i.e. 
according to the Greek xaSapol and according to our English 
dialect pure . Now the origination or rise of these Essenes I 
conceive (by the best conjectures I can make from antiquity), 
to be in or immediately after the Babylonian captivity (though 
some make them later), and the occasion of their separation 

3 Comp. Moses and Anrou: Civil and Ecclesiastical Rites used by the 
Ancient Hebrews, eighth edition (London, 1072), book i, chap, xii, p. 50-09. 
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and consociation seems this. Many of the carnal Jews de¬ 
filing themselves either by being too deeply plunged in worldly 
affairs, even to the neglect of their religion, or, which was 
worse, by sensual compliances with their idolatrous lords, 
thereby to secure their carnal interests, these DHDrr or Essenes, 
to preserve themselves from these common pollutions, sepa¬ 
rated and retired themselves from the crowd of worldly affairs 
into an holy solitude, and private condition of life ; where they 
entered into a strict confederation or consociation to lead 
together a collegiate devout life." 4 He then gives an epitome 
of their doctrines and practices, and finally endeavours to 
shews that Pythagoras got his system from them. In doing 
this, Gale mixes up the Therapeutae with the Essenes, and 
follows largely the description of Godwyn. 

1643-1724.—We then come to Dean Prideaux, who has 
a lengthy description of the Essenes in The Old and New 
Testaments Connected , part ii. book v., which first appeared 
in Loudon, 1717. The chief value of Pridenux’s work on 
this subject consists in the fact, that he has given in English 
Philo and Josephus on, the Essenes, as well as the short 
notice from Pliny. In his own remarks, which follow these 
extracts, he, in common with his predecessors, mixes up the 
Therapeutae with the Essenes, and tries to repel the Romanists 
who adopted the assertion of Eusebius (Mist* Ecclesiast. 
lib . ii. c. 17J, that these Therapeutae or contemplative Essenes 
were Christian monks instituted by St. Mark. He also en¬ 
deavours to expose the folly of the Deists, who infer, from the 
agreement between the Christian religion and the documents 
of the Essenes, that Christ and his followers were no other 
than a sect branched out from that of the Essenes. Among 
the accusations which the Dean brings against the Essenes 
for violating the law of God, is the charge that they " abso¬ 
lutely condemned servitude which the holy Scriptures of the 
4 The Court of the Gentiles. Pt ii of “ Philosophy” Oxford, 1C71, p. 147, &c. 
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New Testament (Philemon 9-21), as well as the Old, allow/’ 5 
Instead of blaming them for repudiating slavery, we believe 
that the civilized world in the present day will be unanimous 
in pronouncing it to have been one of the glorious features of 
Essenism, anticipating the spirit of Christianity and the phi¬ 
lanthropy of the nineteenth century. 

1053-1723.—Basnage gives a very lengthy account of the 
Essenes in his History of the Jews lib. ii. chaps, xii. xiii. Those 
who are acquainted with the writings of this learned French¬ 
man, know that he could not write on anything without 
bringing together a mass of useful information. He, however, 
mistook the character of the Essenes, as well as the value of 
the documents upon which he relies. Preferring Philo’s 
account to that of Josephus, though the latter lived amongst 
the Essenes, Basnage confounds the brotherhood with the 
Therapeutae, and hence asserts that “ they borrowed several 
superstitions from the Egyptians, among whom they retired.” 
Through this, he is led to occupy by far the greater part of 
his description with the needless discussion of the question 
“ Whether the Essenes from being Jews were converted to 
Christianity by St. Murk, and founded a monastic life/* 8 

1G92-17G2.—Dr. Jennings’ chapter on the Essenes is simply 
a commentary on Godwyn*s 4 account. Jennings disputes some 
of the imaginary parallels between Essenism and Pythagorism 
exhibited by Godwyn, and inclines to the opinion “ that the 
Esseues begun a little before the time of the Maccabees, when 
the faithful Jews were forced to fly from the cruel persecutions 
of their enemies into deserts and caves, and by living in those 
retreats, many of them being habituated to retirement, which 
thereby became most agreeable to them, they chose to con¬ 
tinue it, even when they might have appeared upon the public 

5 The Old and New Testaments Connected, seventeenth editions, vol iii. 
London, 1815, part ii, book v, p. 400—431. 

0 The History of the Jews, from Jesus Christ to the present day. Loudon. 
1708, p. 125—137. 
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stage again, and accordingly formed themselves into recluses.*' 
As to the difficulty to account for “ the absolute silence of the 
evangelical history concerning the Essenes,” Jennings re¬ 
iterates the remarks of Godwyn upon the subject. 7 

In 1821, appeared in Berlin, Bellermann’s valuable little 
volume on the Essenes and Therapeutae.* The author with 
characteristic German industry and perseverance, brought 
together in this monograph the ancient documents on the 
Essenes. His critical acumen, however, is not commensu¬ 
rate to his iudustry, and while his little volume will deservedly 
continue to be a useful manual for the student who wishes to 
acquaint himself with what Philo, Pliny, Josephus, Solinus, 
Porphyry, Epiphanius and Eusebius said upon this subject, 
it is to be questioned whether Bellermann's conclusions will 
be shared by many. He is of opinion that “ the Essenes and 
Bnithusians are the same both in name and doctriue,” and 
that “ the Essenes have four other names in history besides 
their proper name, viz.:—they are called, 1 , Therapeutae by 
the Greek Alexandrians. 2. Hiketearns by Philo, in the 
superscription to the Treatise on contemplative life. 3. Ossettes 
or Owens, by Epiphanius. And 4, Baithusians in the Talmud, 
and by several Kabbins. As this notion, which lias been 
advanced by He Bossi three centuries and a half ago, lias 
already been refuted, 4 would be needless to repeat the argu¬ 
ments here. 

1825.—Neander, whose first instalment of his gigantic 
Church History appeared in 1825, now began to grapple with 
this mysterious brotherhood. In the introductory chapter of 
this history, in which a description is given of the religious 
condition of the world at the advent of Christ, he gives a very 

7 Jewish Antiquities ; or n Course of Lectures on the two first books of 
Godwyn’s Moses aud Aarou, uintli edition. London, 1837, book i., chap, xii, 
p. 281—287. 

8 Geschicluliche Nachrichttn aus dera Alttrthume fiber Easaer und Thera, 
pauten. Berlin, 1821. 
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brief but very pregnant sketch of the Essenes. With that 
deep penetration, which was one of the chief characteristics 
of this sagacious critic, he repudiates the notion that the 
Essenes originated under foreign influences, and maintains 
that " it is a gross error to infer from the resemblance of 
certain religious phenomena the relationship of which is to 
be traced to a common inward cause, inherent in the nature of 
the human mind, that they have an external origin, having 
been copied from the other/’ Hence, he submits that Essenism 
arose out of the deeper religious meaning of the Old Testament, 
that it afterwards adopted some of the old Oriental, Parses, and 
Chaldean notions, and that it had no Alexandrian elements. 
Neander moreover most justly cautions against the accounts 
of Philo and Josephus, saying that they clothed the opinions 
of the Essenes in a garb peculiarly Grecian, whioh we might 
rightly consider as not originally belonging to them. 9 

1829.—The difficulty which perplexed Christian writers, 
arising from the fact that the Essenes are not mentioned in 
the New Testament, did not affect Jewish writers, although it 
is true that this name is also not to be found in the ancient 
Jewish writings. For if it be granted that this appellation 
is a corruption of an Aramaic word, the Essenes must be 
looked for in the Talmud and Midrashim, which are chiefly 
written in Aramaic, under their original designation whatever 
that might be. The clue to it must, of course, be the identity 
of the features ascribed to them by Philo and Josephus and 
those ascribed in the ancient Jewish volumes to any order of 
Judaism. To this task Bappaport, the corypheus of Jewish 
critics, betook himself. Knowing that the Essenes were no 
distinct sect, in the strict sense of the word, but simply an 
order of Judaism, and that there never was a rupture between 
them and the rest of the Jewish community, Bappaport most 

9 General History of the Christian Religion and Church, English Translation, 
Clark's Theological Library, vol. i, Edinburgh, 1851, p. 58—60. 



justly does not expect that they would he spoken of under a 
fixed denominational name. He therefore rejects De Rossi’s 
notion that the Baithusians, so frequently denounced in the 
Talmud and Midrashim, are the Essenes described by Philo 
and Josephus, and sought to identify them by their peculiar 
practices, expecting to find that they would be spoken of by 
different names. He soon found that what Philo and Jose¬ 
phus describe as peculiarities of the Essenes tallies with what 
the Mishna, the Talmud, and the Midrashim record of the 
Chassidim (OHDH), and that they are most probably the so- 
oalled old believers (PpWI), who are also described in the 
Talmud as the holy community in Jerusalem 

He rightly recognised in them an intensified form 
of Pharisaism, and remarks that what is said in the Mislma 
about the moderation observed in eating and drinking, the 
great humility, endurance under sufferings, zeal for everything 
that is holy, community of goods, &c., refers to this holy com¬ 
munity, or the Essenes. He also quotes the following remark 
from the Midrash Coheleth, on EccleS. ix, 0, about this holy 
community; “ Rabi repeated from the traditions of the holy 
community (iWnp my) ‘ acquire a trade in connection with 
the study of the Scriptures, & 0 /—[Query] * Why are they 
called holy community ?' [Reply] * Because they divided the 
day into three divisions—devoting one-third to the study of 
the Scriptures, another to prayer, and the third to work. 
Some say that they devoted the whole of the winter to study¬ 
ing the Scriptures and the summer to work/ M He, too, was 
the first who pointed out that the prayer which Josephus tells 
us the Essenes offered up at the rising of the sun, is the 
national hymn of praise, which still constitutes a part of the 
Jewish daily service, and is as follows :— 

He in mercy causes His light to shine upon the earth and upon the 
inhabitants thereof; and in His goodness unfailingly renews every day 
the work of creation. How numerous are Thy works, O Lord! Thou 
hast made them all in wisdom; the earth is full of Thy possessions. 
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0 King, Thou only art the exalted one from everlasting, the praised 
and glorified and extolled sinc9 the days of yore! Lord of the universe, 
in Thy great mercy have mercy upon us 1 Lord our might, fortress of 
our strength, shield of our salvation, defend us! O Lord, be Tbou 
praised, Thou great in wisdom, who hast ordained and created the rayB 
of the sun : the Infinitely Good has formed a glorious testimony for Hia 
name. He surrounded His majesty with luminaries The chiefs of His 
heavenly hosts are holy beings; they glorify the Almighty; they con¬ 
tinually declare the glory of God and his holiness. Blessed be the 
Lord our God, for the excellency of the works of Thy hands, aud for 
the shining luminaries which Thou hast. They shall glorify Thee for 
ever. 

God, the Lord of all created things, is praised and blessed in the mouths 
of all the living. His power and goodness fill the universe; wisdom 
and intelligence are round about Him. He exalts himself above the 
angels, and beams in glory upon his chariot-throne. Interceding good¬ 
ness and rectitude are before His throne, loving-kindness and mercy 
before his majesty. Benign are the luminaries which our God has 
created. He has formed them in wisdom, intelligence, and under¬ 
standing; He has endowed them with power and strength to bear rule 
in the midst of the world. Tilled with splendour and brightness, their 
glory illuminates all the world; rejoicing in rising and joyous in setting 
they perform with awe tbo will of their Creator. They give praise ana 
glory to His name, joy and song to the memory of His Kingdom. He 
called the sun, and light rose; He saw and shaped the form of the 
moon. Praise Him all ye heavenly hosts; ascribe glory and majesty to 
Him ye seraphim, ophanim, and holy angels. 

These, as Rappaport rightly remarks, are some of the 
remains of the ancient prayer used by the Essenes. It will 
be seen that these hymns of praise contain not only thanks¬ 
giving for the renewal of the light, to which Josephus refers, 
but they also refer to the mysterious cosmogony (JTltfNH HtWO) 
and theosophy (H3D1D DTO), as well as to the angels which 
played such an important part among this brotherhood. 10 

1835.—The difficulty of reading Rabbinical Hebrew in 
which Rappaport’s profound remarks are written, must have 
prevented Gfrorejr from seeing what this erudite Jewish critic 
had written on the Essenes ; for, although the second edition 
of vol. i. part 11 of his Critical History of Primitive 
Christianity , containing an account of the Essenes, appeared 
in 1835, yet he positively states “ that the Essenes and the 
Therapeutae are the same sect and hold the same views” (p.299). 

10 Rappaport, in the Hebrew Annual, entitled Bikure Ha-Ittixn, vol. x, Vienne, 
mo t p. 118 ff. 
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According to him, the development of Essenism is as follows. 
In the third century before Christ, the Jews in Alexandria 
formed societies according to the Pythagorean model, and 
thus originated the sect called the Tlierapeutae, from these 
Egyptian Therapeutae again Essenism developed itself in 
Palestine about 130 b.c. Hence Essenism is the channel 
through which the Alexandrian theosophy was first trans¬ 
planted into Palestinian soil. The reason why the Essenes 
kept their doctrines secret is that the Palestinian priests were 
hostile to this foreign importation, and persecuted those who 
received this contraband. Accordingly, the relationship of 
Pythagorism, Therapeutism and Essenism, to use Gfrorers 
own figure, is that of grandmother, mother and daughter. 
M So perfect is the agreement between the Therapeutae and 
the Essenes, that it even extends to their names. For the 
word ’Eaaatvv, according to the most correct etymology, is 
derived from the Syro-Chaldaic verb NDK which denotes to 
cure, to nurse, and hence is nothing but a literal translation 
of Oepairetniji ” 11 

184»3. —Similar in spirit is the elaborate article on the 
Essenes in Ersch und Grubers Cyclopaedia , written by Dahne, 
who maintains that “ Essenism is the produce of the Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy, and that it is only when viewed from 
this stand-point that the deviations from the rest of their 
Jewish co-religionists, and their peculiar institutions, doctrines, 
and precepts appear in the clearest light.'* It is not surprising 
that holding such an opinion Dahne should feel perplexed to 
account for the existence of this thoroughly Jewish-Alexan- 
drian order, as he makes the Essenes to be, in the very heart 
of Palestine. All that he can say upon this subject is, that 
they somehow got there in the middle of the second century 
before Christ. The affiliation of Essenism to the Jewish - 

II Comp. Kritische GescUichie des Urchristenthums. 1 Tbeil Philo und die 
j iidish•alex&ndriani&che Theosophie, 11 Abtheilung. Stuttgart, 1635. p. 299-350 . 
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Alexandrian philosophy brings it into most intimate relation¬ 
ship with Therapeutism, and necessarily devolves upon D&hne 
to define this family connection which he does in the following 
manner . 12 The difference between the Therapeutae and the 
Essenes, both of whom are followers of the Jewish-Alexandrian 
moral pliilosphy, is that the former devoted themselves entirely 
to a contemplative life, whilst the latter gave themselves more 
especially to a practical life. Hence though both rest upon 
the same foundation, the Therapeutae gave themselves up 
absolutely to the highest aim of man, as they marked it out, 
the contemplation of God; whilst the Essenes to some extent 
voluntarily lingered in the outer court of the Holy of Holies, 
placed themselves intentionally for the good of the brethren 
in more frequent contact with the world than the requirements 
of nature demanded, thereby generously, but certainly unphilo- 
sophically, temporarily retarding their own highest perfection 
and happiness/' Like Be Rossi, Bellermann, Gfrorer and 
others, Daline derives the name from the Chaldee NON to heal, 
and says " accordingly the term Essenes denotes spiritual 
physicians , or men who strive in the highest sense to lead 
back the spirit to its natural (i.e. truly divine) character and 
activity ." 13 

1846.—A new epoch began in the history of the Essenes 
with the investigation of Frankel on this subject, which 


12 Diese Trennungnun aber unterben Anbangem der jiidisch-alex&ndrinischen 
Religionspliilosophie sclbst in solcbe, welche sich ansschliesslich dera beschau- 
lichen utid in Andere, weirdie sich vorzugsweise dera praktisehen Leben widraeten, 
ist es e.ben, welche sich in unserem fragliclien Doppclorden auch ausserlich 
repraaentirte, sodass, wenn sclion beide ganz nuf derselben philosophischen 
U uteri age ruliten, die Therapeuten sieli moglichst ausschliesslieb und uumittelbar 
dem liochsten von ihnen angestrcbten inenschlicben Lebensziele, der Ansohuuung 
Gottes selbst, liingaben, wulirend die Ksstier gewissermassen freiwillig in dem 
Vorbofe zum Allerheiligsten zugcmd, sich absicbtlich uud znra Besten der Briider 
haufiger in Beriihning setzten rail dem Sinnlichen, als es die Natumothwendig- 
keit foderte und so ilire eigenc liocbste Vollkoimnenheit und Seligkeit zwar 
grossmuthig, aber gewiss aucli uuphilosopbisch genug augenblicklich nocb 
verktiniraerten. 

IS Corap. Ersch und Gruber's Allgemeine Encyklopadie, section i. vol. xxxvjii. 
p. 178493. 
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appeared in hia Zeitschrift fur die religiozen Inter esse dee 
Judenthums , 1846. Taking up the idea of Rappaport, that 
the Essenes must be looked for in the body of the Jews and 
not as a separate sect, Frankel refers to the fact that, whilst the 
Assideans = Chassidim are referred .to in 1 Macc. ii. 24; 
2 Macc. xiv. 6. &c., the Perushim = Pharisees are never 
mentioned, to show that no such marked and denominational 
divisions existed at first in the community, and rightly re¬ 
marks, that it “ is only after a longer development that sects 
appear in their separation, and sharply defined features, when 
that which originally formed a united whole is now divided 
and parted into various branches. And even this partition 
and separation only shew themselves to the analysing mind, 
and especially when the analysis is conducted after a foreign 
fashion, as Josephus has done it, who reduced the Jewish sects 
into Greek schools, and made the Essenes correspond to the 
Pythagoreans. But. in reality even these divisions flow one 
into another, and do not stand in opposition to one another, 
but are simply to be distinguished by their different shades of 
colour, and by the greater stringency or laxity with which the 
same rules are regarded, so that they do not form separate 
sects, but some individuals keep to these rules with greater 
anxiety, whilst others, though considering them as binding, do 
not regard them as having such a wide application. Now in 
early times there were only Essenes = Chassidim (DHDfT), the 
name of Perush = Pharisee (ttfllS)) was not as yet known; 
it was only afterwards when in succeeding periods some became 
more rigid in their manner of life and views of religion, that 
the name Pharisees (DWHH)) appears to denote the less strict 
Jews, whilst the others were in a special degree denominated 
by the old, respectable appellation Chassidim = Essenes 
(DHDn).” This, Frankel corroborates by showing most 
clearly that many of the vital principles which Josephus 
describes as peculiar to Essenism, are at the very basis of 
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Pharisaism, and that the Essenes are frequently mentioned in 
the Mishna, Talmud, and Midrashim by the names DHDn 
DWKin the original Assideans — Chassidim , DH2J7 the 
associates , those who have enfeebled their bodies 

through much study; the retired ones; 

NltfHp N*?np the holy congregation in Jerusalem ; 
nnrw hemerobaptists . Frankel concluded his essay with the 
promise to return to this subject on some future occasion. 14 

1847.—Within twelve months of the publication of Frenkel's 
elaborate Essay, an article appeared in the American Quarterly 
entitled The Biblical Repository. As there was not sufficient 
time for this German production to become known in the 
New World, Mr. Hall, the writer of the article, could not 
avail himself of it, and was therefore obliged to derive his 
information from the writings of Dr. Ncander. But though 
Mr. Hall has thrown no light on the Essenes, yet his reflec¬ 
tions upon their moral character and their connection with 
Christianity are so just, sensible and candid, that we subjoin 
them to show that good Christians may honestly acknowledge 
the good in Essenism without detracting from Christianity. 

“ Let us give the Essene credit for all that he was as a worshipper of 
the true God, aud as a man striving after moral purity in a corrupt age. 
The Gospel that breathed new life into the higher nature of man, can 
afford to allow all his virtues. We know that the Spirit of Christ opens 
the eye to the excellencies of others. Truth rejoices in truth, and as all 
truth is from the same source, the lustre of one development can never 
he increased by hiding the glory of another. We would not enhance the 
necessity of our Lords appearance by depreciating the moral condition 
of mankind at that period. Those ascetic Jews deserve well of mankind 
for the light they gave out in a dark age. We admire the humanity and 
justice of their principles; their disapproval of war and slavery in the 
midst of a world lying in wickedness, and the noble example of industry, 
frugality and moderation in the things of this life they set before all. 
We honour their honest endeavours to combine the vita contemplativa 
and the vita activa ,—to escape the bondage of the senses, to maintain 
the supremacy of the 6pirit, and to unite themselves with the Highest. 
But in all these respects, they are only the true children of monotheism, 
the legitimate offspring of the Jewish theocracy. They could have 
sprung up nowhere else. In the phenomenon of the Essenes let us 

14 Comp. Frankel, Zeitschrift fiir die religiosen Interessen des Judenthumi, 
vol. iii Berlin, 1840, p. 441-461. 
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therefore adore the provident wisdom of Jehovah, and recognize the 
secret working of his love in carrying forward the great, eternal economy 
of salvation. They exerted an influence on their age which helped to 
pave tho way for the Christ. Conscience spoke, and was spoken to, 
through them; and the dying sense of virtue was kept alive. Thus 
were they stars which emitted an humble though useful light before, 
but grew pale and became invisible after, the coming of the Sun of 
Righteousness." 15 

1852.—Though Ewald published the second edition of the 
fourth volume of his Jewish History in 1852, when Frenkel's 
Essay had been six years before the literary world, yet he 
manifests total ignorance of it in his account of the Essenes, 
contained in this volume. Still, this profound and merciless 
critic, without having access to the Jewish information gathered 
from the Talmud and Midrashim, saw that Essenism was no 
Greek plant transplanted into Palestine, but like Pharisaism 
grew out of the Chassidim. He remarks that u people^ 
who left the great community in order to lead a specially 
holy life, with the permission and under the direction 
of the law, were to be found in Israel from the remotest 
times, yet in its first form there were only the Nazarites, of 
whom each one lived for himself; and in the second, the 
Reclmbites combined themselves already into a larger union; 
but now the whole conscience of the people itself, as it were, 
departed into solitude with numerous Essenes. For it cannot 
be denied that they, proceeding from the Chassidim, represent 
the direct and legitimate development of Judaism in the furm 
which became the ruling one since Ezra." " Their new 
features and endeavours merely consisted in their intensely 
earnest and rigorous application of the demands of the law, 
as understood and interpreted since Ezra. Finding that the 
rigorous and logical application of these laws was impossible 
in the great community, especially in that community as 
regulated by the Pharisees, they preferred to congregate and 


15 Comp. The Biblical Repository and Classical Review. New York, 1047, 
p. 16*4-173. 


F 
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live in solitude/' 16 Very unfortunate is Ewald’s derivation of 
Essene from the Rabbinic l?n servant (of God;, and the 
assertion that this name was given to them because it was 
their only desire to be Oepanepral deov. 

1853.—Nearly seven years had now elapsed since Frankel 
published his masterly Essay on the Essenes, and promised 
to return to this subject at some future time. True to 
his promise, he now gave another elaborate treatise, in which 
he substantiated, by numerous quotations from the Talmud, 
his former conclusions, that the Essenes are the offspring of 
Judaism, that they are nothing but stationary, or more correctly 
speaking consequential Chassidim, that they were therefore not 
so far distant from the Pharisees as to be regarded as a separate 
sect, but, on the contrary, that they formed a branch of 
Pharisaism. 17 

1856.—So convincing was Frankel’s Treatise, that Graetz, 
who published the third volume of his masterly History of 
the Jews in 1856, in which he gives an elaborate account of 
this brotherhood, remarks : 18 41 1 completely accept these results 
about this sect being based upon critical investigation, and 
shall only add a few supplementary points by way of illustra¬ 
tion/* 19 The additions consist of a very able analvsis of 
Philo's reputed Treatise entitled De Vita Contemplativa t 
showing that it is spurious, and of an attempt to show that the 
Essenes were perpetual Nazarites H'O). His remarks 
are as follow—“ There were great masses of Nazarites in the 

16 Geschichte des Volkcs Israel, Vierter Band. Gottingen,J 1652, p. 41P-128. 

17 Comp. Monatschrift fur Geschichte uml Wissensehaft des Judentbums, 
Zwelter Jahrgang. Leipzig, 1853, p. 30-40; 61-73. 

18 Ich nehtne diese auf kritischer Forschung, berubenden Resultate iiber diese 
Secte vollstandig an und werde nur nocb einige Piinkte naclitraglicb beleuchten. 

19 Die Eigeiithiimliclikeiten der Essaer lossen sicb nicbt geniigend aus dem 
Wesen der im Talmud vorkommenden D'Tnn oder C':wct D'Tcn und der in der 
Makkabaerzeit auftretenden „ Assidaer" erklareu ; man muss aurb auf das nasir- 
aische Wesen Rucksicht uebmen. Nasiraer gab es in der uarliexilischen Zeit 
eine grosse Menge ( Tosi/ta Nasir c. iv. Babli Berachot 48 a. 1 Makkab. ii, 49. 
Jot. AUerth. xvixi, 0, 1). Aber sie trugen zugleicb einen ondem Charakter, als 
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post-exile period ( To sift a Nasir, c. iv.; Babbi Berachoth , 
48 a; 1 Macc. ii. 49 ; Joseph . Antiq. xviii. vi.), but they were 
of a different character to thos6 of the Biblical period; they 
were Nazarites for the whole life (Nasir 4 a,) The Mishna 
presupposed their existence ; the magical in Nazaritism, which 
was connected with the growing of the hair in the Nazarites 
of the Bible, gradually recedes into the back ground or loses 
its significance altogether; whereas the Levitical, the guarding 
against defilement, appears more and more in the foreground 
among the life long Nazarites. The Essenes then were such 
Nazarites as represented in private life the highest priestly 
consecration. The connection between the Nazarites and 
Essenes has already been indicated in obscure passages in the 
Talmud, that one consecrated himself to be a perpetual Naza- 
rite if he simply wished to be a Nazarite in order that he 


die der biblischen Zeit: sic woren Nasiraer furs ganze Lebna dVw *vu (Nasir 4 a). 
Die Minima setzt das Vorhandensein. solcher ohne Weiteres voraus, und doa 
Magisclie an dem Nasiraerthum, das sich bei den biblischen Nasiraem an den 
Haarwucbs kniipfte, tritt imtuer inehr zuriick, oder hat vielmebr gar keine Be- 
deutmig mebr. TO Vo W© TMa dVi? to (das.). Hingegen tritt bei den 
lebenslanglicben .Nasiraem das Leviiisclie, die Hut vor Veranreinigung, immer 
mebr in den Vordergnmd (das.) Die Essaer werden also solclie Nasiraer gewesen 
sein, vrelche in ibreni Privatlebeu die bocbste priesterilische Weibe darstellen 
wollten. Den Zusamnienhang zwiseben Nasiraem und Essaern deutet sebon 
eine duukle talmudiscbe Stelic an, doss Jemand sich dadurcb sebon dem voll- 
etaudigen Nasireat weibt, wenn er auch nur insofem Nasiraer sein will, urn die 
Geheimuisse entehrender Frunilienverbaknisse bewahren zu konnen: DM tij 'jnn 
mmrcQ rrtr nVi tu yi nn mrrrcra hVim ni (Tosiflu Nasir c.lb Kidnsckim 71 a). 
Die Erklarung dieser Stelle durch den Essenismus bat sebon Edeles (M'Tnno) 
in seinem Agadacotnincntar z. St. geabnt. Diesen Zusammenbang zwiseben 
Nasiraerthum und Essenismus baben Epiphtmius und die arabischen Schrift* 
atelier Makrisi und Abulfarag' geabnt; wenn auch Epiphanius die Na£apaTot 
yon den ‘Oaarjvoi unterscheidet, so sind die Eigeuheiten, die er von den Krstern 
benchtet, doch ganz essaisch. Ebenso bat Makrisi die Essaer in drei Secten 
zerspalten, in die Tauter (pnTO20==»)/jrfpo/3airTi<rra*j, die Essaer (JVIHDM) und 
in die Nasiraer (pirenno) (in dt Sacy Vhrestomathic Arabs Ausgabe von 1808, 
arabiseber Theil 172 und tome ii, 218). Das ambisehe Makkabaerbnch bezeich- 
net die Essaer durcb Cbassidaer (c. xxv); in Josippon feblen an der Stelle, wo 
er von den drei Secten spriebt, gerade die Essaer (iv, 0, Breitbaupt) Die 
Identitat von Nasiraem, Essaern und Assidacrn wird also von vielen Seiten 
bestatigt. Auch atis Josepbns’ Angabe, die Essaer hatten eigne Bucher gehabt 
(jud. Kr. ii, 6, 7), lasst sich ihre Identitat mit den Assidaem erweisen, Im 
Talmud (Jerusrhalmi Banichot, Ende) wird aus einem Bucbe der Cbassidaer der 
Satz mitgetbeilt: „ Verliisst du sie einen Tag, so verlasat aie dich zwei Tage“ : 
ptsn ow dv mwn dm D»ron iddi airo 
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might be able to preserve the secrets of disgraceful family 
oircumstances. (Tosijia Nasir, b. i. 6 ; Kidushim 71 a.) 20 

1857.—The learned historian Jost, who published the first 
volume of his History of Judaism in 1857, was also perfectly 
convinced by the results of Frankel’s researches, and made 
them the basis of his excellent description of the Essenes, in 
which he maintains that they grew out of Pharisaism or from 
the ancient Chassidim . “ The Essenes,” he submits, “ are 

exactly the same that the other Rabbis wished to be who en¬ 
deavoured to practise the Levitical law of purity, as leading 
to higher consecration. They have neither another creed nor 
another law, but simply institutions peculiar to this brother¬ 
hood, and endeavour to reach the highest consecration by their 
manner of life, in defining the different stages, according to 
preliminary exercises and certain years of preparation. Their 
views and tenets are therefore also to be found in the utter¬ 
ances of the learned and the Rabbis who did not enter their 
order, so that they did not look upon the Essenes as opponents 
or apostates, but, on the contrary, as holding the same opinions 
with increased claims and some fewer enjoyments, whom many 
out of their own midst joined, aud who were called Chassidim 
or Zenuim ." 21 

1857.—The comparatively few and unessential deviations 
from Judaism to be found in Essenism were, however, more 
than Herzfeld could tolerate, without characterising the inno¬ 
vators as heretics and smugglers of contraband opinions. 
Dissatisfied with the modem researches of Frankel and 
Graetz on this subject, this learned historian, and chief Rabbi 
of Brunswick, returned to the old notion of De Rossi, that the 
Essenes of Josephus and Philo are identical with the Baithu- 
sians mentioned in the Talmud. Still he thinks that Do Rossi's 

20 Geschiclite der Juden, vol. iv. Leipzig, 1656, p. 06-106; 518-528. 

21 Gescliichte dea Judenthuma und seiner Secten, vol. 1. Leipzig, 1857, 
p. 207-215. 
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opinion “ must be better proved than he bad done it/’ and 
therefore remarks—“ first of all, seeing that the prefixed JV3 
denotes school or sect in the appellations Beth-Shammai, 
Beth-Hillel; that D\T)1Dn JV2 in Tosifta Helem ii. b, and 
O in Chullin 6 a, denotes the sect or the land of 
Outtim; and then that JT3 stands twice Tosifta Succa, 
cap. iii., and Tosifta Meuachotli cap. x. for Baithusians, can 
it mean anything else than house or sect of Essents ? When 
'DM physician became the name of a sect, an Essene could 
not so well be called 'DM without ambiguity ; he was therefore 
described as one of 'DN jTO.” 22 Thus much for the origin of 
the name, and now let us hear Dr. Herzfeld's theory about the 
brotherhood itself. It is simply this 23 —“ A Jew, who became 
acquainted with the allegorical exegesis prevalent among the 
Alexandrian Jews, and with its mother the Greek wisdom, but 
who, like Pythagoras, Plato and Herodotus, had also found 


22 Die Esaaer waren die Baitasim, wie schon R. Asaija de* Rossi vermuthet 
hat; es muss dies uur beaser begriiudet werden, ole von ihin gescliehen ist. Ieh 
beroerke zu dem Ende erstens, dass wie das vorgesetzte TO auch in den Benen- 
nuugen Bet-Sfharmnaj,. Bet-Hillel Seliule oder Fraction bedeutet, so Tosifta 
Ktlim ii, 0 D'rvon TO, Chitlin 6, a TO '3 iiir die Sekte oder das Land der 
Cutim vorkonimt; sodann dass Tosifta Succa , K. iii zweiinal und Tosifta Mena- 
chot K. x. fiir Baitasim pD TO stehet: kann dies wohl etwas Anderes als Haus, 
Sekte der Esseuer bedeuten ? Als 'DM (Arzt) Sektennaxne wurde, konnte roan 
den Easier nicht gut roebr schlecbthin 'DM nennen, ohne undeutlicli zu werden, 
man umscbrieb ihn dalicr wobl als Einen vom 'DM TO, bildete danach auch 
mit Zugrundelegung der Form Essener, das nachgewiesene fO n*a, und zog 
dann Jcnes zusaronien. uni den eiuzeluen Essaer zu bezeicknen, gab aber 
dieser Form den u-Laut, entweder nacbdem man das syrische Wort 'DM zuweilen 
nach syrischer Weise dsse/t, also duukel ausgcsproeben hatte, woher die Ausprache 
Ossener bei Epiphanius herriibren mag, oder was roir nocb wahrscbeinlicher ist, 
indero man dem Worle Peruschim conform Zedukim und Baitusim bildete. 

23 Kach alleni dieseu sclieint es, dass ein Jude, welcher mit der unter den 
alezandrini8cheu Juden aufbliihendeu allegoriscbeu Exegese und mit deren 
Erzeugerin, der griechiscben Weisheit, bekaimt geworden war. daneben aber 
auch Gelegenlieit gefunden liatte, von iigyptischen Priesteni Manches zu lemen, 
wie PyUiagoras selbst, Platon und Herudot, den Plan gefasst und ausgefiihrt 
babe, eklektiscb bicraus irod nus dem JudenUmnie ein speculadves und asked- 
sches System sowie nach derosclben aus judaischen Asketen eine Sekte zu 
bilden. Dass es ail Solchen nicht gefelilt hnbe, verbiirgt das Vorkonimen von 
Nasiraern, z. B. nach Tosifta Nasir K. iv unter Schimon deni Gerechten, ferner 
1 Mack, iii, 49, und von ibrer SCO auf einmai unter Schimon ben Scbatacb nach 
Nasirjer. v, 3. Dass er aber nicht mit jiidischen Asketen in Aegypten die sen 
Versuch tnaclite, geschah vielleicht, weil es daroals dort nocb an solchen Asketen 
fehate, oder weil er selbst aus Judaa gebiirtig sein mochte. 
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an opportunity to learn some things from Egyptian priests, con¬ 
ceived and earned out the plan, eclectically to foim from it and 
from Judaism a speculative and ascetic system, as well as to 
organise, according to its model, a sect from the Jewish 
ascetics/' 84 This Alexandrianized Palestinian Jew founded 
the order of the Essenes in Palestine about 230 b.c. 

1857.—Another effort was made in this year to explain the 
origin of this mysterious brotherhood. Professor Hilgenfeld 
of Jena, who maintains their genuine Jewish origin, starts the 
notion that the Essenes belonged to the Apocalytical school, 
and that they must be regarded as the successors of the ancient 
prophets, and as constituting the prophetic school. It is only 
when we view them from this stand point that their precepts 
and practices can be understood, and that the high antiquity 
ascribed to them by Josephus (Antiq. xviii. 1, 2) and Pliny 
(Hist. Nat v. 17), can be comprehended. This he moreover 
assures us gives the clue to the explanation of their name. 
The Hebrew prophets were also called D'TTT seers, which, being 
in the Aramaic pronunciation HPl, easily gave rise through 
Greek change of vowels to the name ’E<r<raiov f 'Eaoyvol. Hil- 
genfeld manifests an almost inexcusable ignorance of the 
labours of Frankel and Graetz on the Essenes. 25 

1860.—A necessarily brief but interesting article on the 
Essenes, written by the able Mr. Westcott, appeared in Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible. The writer wisely availed himself 
of the labours of Frankel and Jost, and properly traced the 
origin of the brotherhood to the Chassidim. His fear, how¬ 
ever, lest any shining virtues in the Essenes might be thought 
by some to pale some of the brightness of the Sun of 
Bighteousness, prevented him from appreciating the true 

24 Geschichte des Volkes Israel von Vollendung des Zweiten T era pels bis zur 
Einsetzung des Mockabaers Schimon zurn hohen Priester and Fiirsten, Zwelter 
Band. Nordhausen, 1857, p. 888-377; 387^09. 

25 Die judische Apokalypdk in ihrer geschichdichen Entwickelung. Jena. 
1857, p. 245-278. 
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character of this order, as well as from seeing that they paved 
the way to Christianity. 

1863.—Graetz again, in the second edition of the third 
volume of his History of the Jews, in which he has an 
additional chapter on the Rise and Progress of Christianity, 
goes to the other extreme, and maintains that Jesus simply 
appropriated to himself the essential features of Essenism/’ 16 
and that primitive Christianity was nothing but an offshoot 
from Essenism. 

186*2.—Of the article on the Essenes in Dr. Alexanders 
valuable edition of Kittu’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 
being written by me, I can do no more than say that it 
embodies the substance of this Essay. 

1863.—The description of the Essenes in the new edition of 
Dean Milman's History of the Jews, gives a very imperfect idea 
both of the development and morality of this brotherhood. 17 
The learned Dean seems to be wholly unacquainted with the 
researches of Frankel and Graetz on this subject. He, how¬ 
ever, rightly rejects the notion that Essenism had its origin 
in Pythagorism. 

1847.—After the above was printed, 1 found a notice of 
the Essenes in Hirschfeld s work on the Hagadic Exegesis , 
in which he submits that the name Essene may be derived 
from the Greek ffiog manners , morality, virtue , that though 
the Essenes had several things in common with the Thera- 
peutae, yet there was a great difference between the two 
sects, and that the former rested more on the Bible and on 
Judaism. Still he affirms that 4 * some Neo-Platonic, Pytha¬ 
gorean and Persian ideas found their way among the Essenes, 

10 Geschichte der Juden, Dritter Band Zwcite Anflage. Leipzig, 1808, 
p. 216-252. 

17 The History of the Jews from the earliest period down to modem timet. 
London, 1863, vol. u. p. 110-110. 
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and brought with them some practices and institutions which 
this brotherhood mixed up with the Jewish views of religion, 
and amongst which are to be classed their extension of the 
laws of purification, &c.*’ Hirschfeld, moreover, maintains 
that, " like the Alexandrians, but only from a different stand¬ 
point, the Essenes aimed to reconcile religion with science.’* 
As this opinion has already been discussed in this Essay, it 
is needless to repeat the objections against it. 18 


18 *' Sie lieferte zwar niebt wisseoschaftliche Results, aber ihr Leben deutet 
sAttsam darauf bin, dasa Hire Bestrebungea darauf gerichtet waren. vie in Alex- 
anririen, nur von einem andem Standpunct aus, die Religion und die Wissen- 
scliAtt xu versohneu.” Der Geist der ersten Schriftauslegungen order: Die 
hagadisehe Exegese. Berlin, 1647, p. 114, &c. 
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PREFACE 


With the exception of the notice in Basnage’s Histoire 
des Juifs , which has been translated into English, 1 and 
the defective descriptions given by Allen 2 and Etheridge 3 
of the Kabbalah in their respective works, no Treatise 
exists in English on this esoteric doctrine. It is this 
desideratum in the literature of our language which led 
me to bring the subject before the Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society of Liverpool, in the form of an Essay; 
and the enquiries which have lately been made for a 
Manual to the Kabbalah have induced me to reprint the 
Essay in an separate form. Intending it to be a guide for 
those who wish to he initiated into the mysteries of this 
theosophy, I have aimed to be as elementary as possible 
in this Essay, and have, therefore, frequently explained 

1 The History of the Jews, by M. Basnage, translated into English by 
Thom. Taylor, A.M. London, 1708. 

2 Modern Judaism , p. 69-66, second edition. London, 1880. 

3 Jerusalem ad Tiberias; Sora ad Cordova, p. 800, <fec. London, 1866. 



allusions to points in Jewish history and literature with 
which the more advanced scholar is perfectly familiar, hut 
which are unknown to tyros in these departments. 

If, in the perusal of this Manual, the student experiences 
any difficulty in understanding the technical terms of the 
Kabbalah, or if he is unable to remember the meaning 
of any phrases, he will find the difficulty obviated by 
referring to the Indices and Glossary, which have been 
appended to aid him in this respect. 

For the Index of matters I am, to a great extent, indebted 
to my friend, John Newton, Esq., M.R.C.S.E. 


Liverpool , July 7th t 1865. 



I. 

A system of religious philosophy, or more properly of 
theosophy, which has not only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so 
shrewd a people as the Jews, but has captivated the minds of 
some of the greatest thinkers of Christendom in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, claims the greatest attention of 
both the philosopher and the theologian. When it is added 
that among its captives were Raymond Lully, the celebrated 
scholastic, metaphysician and chemist (died 1315) ; John 
Reuchlin, the renowned scholar and reviver of oriental litera¬ 
ture in Europe (born 1455, died 1522); John Picus di 
Mirandola, the famous philosopher and classical scholar 
(1463-1494); Cornelius Henry Agrippa, the distinguished 
philosopher, divine and physician (1486-1535); John Baptist 
von Helmont, a remarkable chemist and physician (1577- 
1644); as well as our own countrymen Robert Fludd, the 
famous physician and philosopher (1574-1637), and Dr. 
Henry More (1614-1687) ; and that these men, after rest¬ 
lessly searching for a scientific system which should disclose 
to them “ the deepest depths " of the Divine nature, and show 
them the real tie which binds all things together, found the 
cravings of their minds satisfied by this theosophy, the 
claims of the Kabbalah on the attention of students in litera¬ 
ture and philosophy will readily be admitted. The claims 
of the Kabbalah, however, are not restricted to the literary 
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man and the philosopher : the poet too will find in it 
ample materials for the exercise of his lofty genius- How 
can it be otherwise with a theosophy which, we are assured, 
was born of God in Paradise, was nursed and reared by 
the choicest of the angelic hosts in heaven, and only held 
converse with the holiest of mans children upon earth. 
Listen to the story of its birth, growth and maturity, as told 
by its followers. 

The Kabbalah was first taught by God himself to a select 
company of angels, who formed a theosophic school in Para¬ 
dise. After the fall the angels most graciously communicated 
this heavenly doctrine to the disobedient child of earth, to 
furnish the protoplasts with the means of returning to their 
pristine nobility and felicity. From Adam it passed over to 
Noah, and then to Abraham, the friend of God, who emigrated 
with it to Egypt, where the patriarch allowed a portion of 
this mysterious doctrine to ooze out. It was in this way that 
the Egyptians obtained some knowledge of it, and the other 
Eastern nations could introduce it into their philosophical 
systems. Moses, who was learned in all the wisdom of 
Egypt, was first initiated into it in the land of his birth, but 
became most proficient in it during his wanderings in the 
wilderness, when he not only devoted to it the leisure hours 
of the whole forty years, but received lessons in it from one 
of the angels. By the aid of this mysterious science the 
lawgiver was enabled to solve the difficulties which arose 
during his management of the Israelites, in spite of the pil¬ 
grimages, wars and the frequent miseries of the nation. He 
covertly laid down the principles of this secret doctrine in 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, but withheld them 
from Deuteronomy. This constitutes the former the man, 
and the latter the woman. Moses also initiated the seventy 
elders into the secrets of this doctrine, and they again trans¬ 
mitted them from hand to hand. Of all who formed the 
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unbroken line of tradition, David and Solomon were moat 
initiated into the Kabbalah. No one, however, dared to write 
it down, till Simon ben Jochai, who lived at the time of the 
destruction of the second Temple. Having been condemned 
to death by Titus, Eabbi Simon managed to escape with his 
son and concealed himself in a cavern where he remained 
for twelve years. Here, in this subterranean abode, he occupied 
himself entirely with the contemplation of the sublime Kab¬ 
balah, and was constantly visited by the Prophet Elias, who 
disclosed to him some of its secrets which were still concealed 
from the theosophicnl Rabbi. Here, too, his disciples re¬ 
sorted to be initiated by their master into these divine 
mysteries; and here, Simon ben Jochai expired with this 
heavenly doctrine in his mouth, whilst discoursing on it to 
his disciples. Scarcely had his spirit departed, when a 
dazzling light filled the cavern, so that no one could look at 
the Rabbi; whilst a burning fire appeared outside, forming as 
it were a sentinel at the entrance of the cave, and denying 
admittance to the neighbours. It was not till the light inside, 
and the fire outside, had disappeared, that the disciples per¬ 
ceived that the lamp of Israel was extinguished. As they 
were preparing for his obsequies, a voice was heard from 
heaven, saying, u Come ye to the marriage of Simon b. Jochai, 
he is entering into peace, and shall rest in his chamber! '* A 
flame preceded the coffin, which seemed enveloped by, and 
burning like fire. And when the remains were deposited in 
the tomb, another voice was heard from heaven, saying, ** This 
is he who caused the earth to quake, and the kingdoms to 
shake ! ” His son, R. Eliezer, and his secretary, R. Abba, as 
well as his disciples, then collated R. Simon b. Jochai’s 
treatises, and out of these composed the celebrated work 
called Sohar ("lilt) i.e. f Splendour, which is the grand store¬ 
house of Kabbalism. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the followers 
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Supreme Being, (II) The cosmogony, (III) The creation of 
angels and man, (IV) The destiny of man and the universe, 
and (V) To point out the import of the Bevealed Law. 
Assenting and consenting to the declarations of the Hebrew 
Scriptures about the unity of God (Exod. xx, 3; Deut, iv, 35, 
39 ; vi, 4 ; xxxii, 39), his incorporeity (Exod. xx, 4 ; Deut. iv, 
15; Ps. xiv, 18), eternity (Exod. iii, 14; Deut. xxxii, 40; 
Isa.xli, 4; xliii, 10; xliv, 6; xlviii, 12), immutability (Mai. iii, 
6), perfection (Deut. xxxii, 4; 2 Sam. xxii, 31; Job xxxviii, 
16; Ps. xviii, 31), infinite goodness (Exod. xxxiv, 6; 
Ps. xxv, 10; xxxiii, 5; c, 5 ; cxlv, 9), the creation of the 
world in time according to Gods free will (Gen. i, 1), the 
moral government of the universe and special providence, and 
to the creation of man in the image of God (Gen. i. 27), the 
Kabbalah seeks to explain the transition from the infinite to 
the finite; the procedure of multifariousness from an absolute 
unity, and of matter from a pure intelligence; the operation 
of pure intelligence upon matter, in spite of the infinite gulf 
between them; the relationship of the Creator to the creature, 
so as to be able to exercise supervision and providence. It, 
moreover, endeavours to show how it is that the Bible gives 
names and assigns attributes and a form to so spiritual a 
Being,; how the existence of evil is compatible with the 
infinite goodness of God, and what is the Divine intention 
about this creation. 

In our analysis of the Kabbalistic doctrines on these grand 
problems, we shall follow the order in which they have been 
enumerated, aud accordingly begin with the lucubrations on 
the Supreme Being and the Emanations. 

I. The Supreme. Being and the doctrine and classification 
of the Emanations , or Sephiroth . 

Being boundless in his nature—which necessarily implies 
that he is an absolute unity and inscrutable, and that there 

G 
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is nothing without him, or that the to nay is in him, ^God is 
called En Soph (*YtD V$) = &mtpoc Endless , Boundless .* 
In this boundlessness, or as the En Soph , he cannot be com¬ 
prehended by the intellect, nor described in words, for there 
is nothing which can grasp and depict him to us, and as such 
he is, in a certain sense, not existent (£N), because, as far as 
our minds are concerned, that which is perfectly incompre¬ 
hensible does not exist . 3 To make his existence perceptible, 
and to render himself comprehensible, the En Soph , or the 
Boundless , had to become active and creative. But the En 
Soph cannot be the direct creator, for he has neither will, 
intention, desire, thought, language, nor action, as these pro¬ 
perties imply limit and belong to finite beings, whereas the En 
Soph is boundless. Besides, the imperfect and circumscribed 
nature of the creation precludes the idea that the world was 
created or even designed by him, who can have no will nor 
produce anything but what is like himself, boundless and 

yin pro *irt ‘m ran i 1 ? wro 'D 'ts rpi mro p © bpi ivrtfn Day vh r|io y# *3 n 1 
uto iw w pn dtd pn ms p* pVi nano, Commentary of the ten Sephiroth, 
ed. Berlin, p. 4 a. This doctrine, however, that everythin:' is in the Deity is 
not peculiar to the Kabbalah, it has been propounded by the Jews from lime 
immemorial, before the Kabbalah came into existence, as may be seen from the 
following passage in the Midrash. “ The Holy One. blessed be he, is llie space 
of the uuiverse, but the universe is not his space (oVirr? pn cbw to loipo n"3pn 
loipo). R Isaac submitted: from the passage Dtp miyo {Dent, xxxiii, 27), 
we do not know whether the Holy One, blessed be be, is tbe habitation of the 
universe or the universe his habitation; but from the remark rmw*]iyo'3TN Lord 
thou art the duelling place (Ps. xc, 1), it is evident that the Holy One, blessed 
be he, is the dwelling place of the universe, and not tbe uuiverse his dwelling 
place." ^ (Bereshith Rabba , § lxviii.) To the same effect is the remark of Philo, 
** God himself is tbe space of the universe, for it is he who contains all things.** 
(De Somniis, i.) It is for this reason that God is called Dips or oipon = 6 toitoq, 
locus, and that the Septuagint renders '131 ’jwror Trtx n*u«m (Exod.xxiv, 10), by 
Kat elSov rbv tottov , o7> iiarrjKU 6 which has occasioned so much difficulty 

to interpreters. 

■p vrttrea vfa Hnosm pnn« n’t! m nova nm no rrnw vfa’jrv vh a 
p* npM (Sokar iii, 283 6.) To the same effect is the ancient expository work 
on the doctrine of th e Em anations which we quoted in the preceding note, comp, 
on ’is© rra pro noton nvrmn mio3 rwvcnn mm F|io pt »np too rro 
1300 pn to 'to mitt, Commentary on the ten Sephiroth, ed. Berlin, p. 2 a. 

rrovoi nan hVi nawno rfn yon hVi mi 3 Wn pm V> ^ toi 1 ? p< mo p<7*a 9 i 8 
iota., 4 a. 
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perfect. On the other hand, again, the beautiful design dis¬ 
played in the mechanism, the regular order manifested in the 
preservation, destruction, and renewal of things, forbid us to 
regard this world as the offspring of chauce, and constrain us 
to recognize therein an intelligent design. 4 We are, therefore, 
compelled to view the En Soph as the creator of the world in 
an indirect manner . 

Now, the medium by which the En Soph made his exist¬ 
ence known in the creation of the world are ten Sephiroth 5 
(JTIT3D) or intelligences, which emanated from the Bound¬ 
less One (SflD ’pH) in the following mannerAt first the 
En Soph , or the Aped of the Aped (pp*0H NpW) or the 
Holy Aped (NWHp Np\rU>), as he is alternately called, sent 
forth from his infinite light one spiritual substance or intelli¬ 
gence. This first Sephira , which existed in the En Soph from 
all eternity, and became a reality by a mere aot, has no less 
than seven appellations. It is called—I, the Crown (1/D), 
because it occupies the highest position; II, the Aped (NpW), 
because it is the oldest or the first emanation—and this name 
must not be confounded with the Aped of the Aped , which, as 
we have seen, is the appellation of the En Soph; III, the Pri - 
mordial Point (HWiO rmpj), or the Smooth Point (HTlpa 
HEDIES))* because, as the Sohar tells us, u When the Concealed 
of the Concealed wished to reveal himself, he first made a single 


p-©n by rrvra mm nt by w* mbw rwnaa po *nb 3 *nn nono eh 4 
paon } Commentary on the ten Sephiroth, p. 2 6. Again, says the same authority, 
irvto'roro "cn (abwn) hvto rrtn c*nm rm nbnn n:oo h sr>3n Vaarro nonn chi 
, mpon rwnan nrvn p ch irwnaa po hVtd tehti dhpi • • • • udd hvto rron men 
jD’ia'pno cn mo br^ ,-no cnb vr c'troan '3 d-hti iihi t no fr pw mpoa nan *01 bai 
ownno cn mo bn, u'bozno err mo bn, tMd, p. 2. 

b Both the etymology and the exact meaning of the word rrvro (plural nine) 
are matters of dispute. R. Azariel, the first Kabbalist, derives it from -wo to 
number , whilst the later Kabbalists derive it alternately from TDD Saphir, from 
bn Ti 33 d^cdd C'Ot:n (Ps. xix, l), and from the Greek ofdipai, and are not at 
all certain whether to regard the Sephiroth as principles (dpx a 0» or substances 
(v-TToerraouc), or as potencies, powers (dwapttc), or os intelligent worlds (noop 01 
vorjTiKoi), or as attributes , or as entities (niESV), or as organs qf the Deity (D*ba). 
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point: the Infinite was entirely nnknown, and diffused no 
light oefore this luminous point violently broke through into 
vision( So/tar , i, 15 a). IV, the White Head (iTHin ^n); 
Vf the Long Face, Macroprosopon (P513N T"W), because the 
whole ten Sephiroth represent the Primordial or the Heavenly 
Man DIN), of which the first Sephira is the head; 

VI, The Inscrutable Height (H^D 0VI), because it is the 
highest of all the Sephiroth proceeding immediately from the 
En Soph. Hence, on the passage “ Go forth, O ye daughters 
of Zion, and behold the King of Peace® with the Crown ! * 
(Song of Solomon iii, 2) the Sohdr remarks, “ But who 
can behold the King of Peace, seeing that He is incom¬ 
prehensible, even to the heavenly hosts ? But he who 
sees the Crown sees the glory of the King of Peace.” 
{Sohar ii. 100 A) And, VII, it is expressed in the Bible by the 
Divine name Ehejeh , ox I Am (JTnN Exod. iii, 4), because it is 
absolute being, representing the Infinite as distinguished from 
the finite, and in the angelic order, by the celestial beasts of 
Ezekiel, called Chajoth (JW7). The first Sephira contained the 
other nine Sephiroth , and gave rise to them in the following 
order:—At first a masculine or active potency, designated 
Wisdom (riMl-T), proceeded from it. This Sephira , which 
among the divine names is represented by Jah (rP Isa. xxvi, 4), 
and among the angelic hosts by Ophanim (D'OSN Wheels ), 
sent forth an opposite, i. e. a feminine or passive, potency, 
denominated Intelligence (TOM), which is represented by 
the divine name Jehovah (HIPP), and angelic name Arelim 
(D'biON), and it is from a union of these two Sephiroth, 
which ate also called Father (NDN) and Mother (NDN), that 
the remaining seven Sephiroth proceeded. Or, as the 
Sohar (iii, 290 a) expresses it, “When the Holy Aged, 

6 The Sohar, like the Talmud, generally renders the words rroto King 
Solomon; while verses in the Song of Songs, by rrtn unto n >gVd the King to 
whom peace belongs . 
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the Concealed of all Concealed, assumed a form, he pro¬ 
duced everything in the form of male and female, as the 
things could not continue in any other form. Hence Wisdom, 
which is the beginning of development, when it proceeded 
from the Holy Aged, emanated in male and female, for 
Wisdom expanded, and Intelligence proceeded from it, and 
thus obtained male and female—viz., Wisdom, the father, and 
Intelligence, the mother, from whose union the other pairs of 
Sephiroth successively emanated/* These two opposite po¬ 
tencies—viz., Wisdom (HMn) and Intelligence (HM)—are 
joined together by the first potency, the Crown p/D); thus 
yielding the first triad of the Sephiroth . 

From the junction of the foregoing opposites emanated again 
the masouline or active potency, denominated Mercy or Love , 
(“IDn), also called Greatness (r6vtt), the fourth Sephira , 
which among the divine names is represented by El (^N), 
and among the angelic hosts by Ghashmalim (O^DtOT, Comp. 
Ezek. i, 4). From this again emanated the feminine or 
passive potency, Justice (]H), also oalled Judicial Power 
(JTTOJ), the fifth Sephira , which is represented by the divine 
name Eloha and among the angels by Seraphim (C'SHtP, 

Ibs. vi, 6); and from this again the uniting potency. Beauty or 
Mildness (rnNDJI), the sixth Sephira, represented by the divine 
name Elohim and among the angels by Shinanim 

Ps. lxviii, 18). Since without this union the exist¬ 
ence of things would not be possible, inasmuch as mercy 
not tempered with justice, and justice not tempered with 
mercy would be unendurable: and thus the second trinity 
of the Sephiroth is obtained. 

The medium of union of the second trinity, «. e . Beauty 
(JVWSJJl), the sixth Sephira > beamed forth the masculine or 
active potency. Firmness (TOi), the seventh Sephira, corre¬ 
sponding to the divine name Jehavah Sabaoth (TllfcOtf HTTP), 
and among the angels to Tarshiskim (OWWU1, Dan. x. 6); 
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this again gave rise to the feminine or passive potency, Splen¬ 
dour (Tin), the eighth Sephira, to which answer the divine 
name Elohim Sabaoth (JT)N3¥ DVJ^N), and among the angels 
Benei Elohim Gen. vi. 4); and from it again, 

emanated Foundation or the Basis (TID'), the ninth Sephira , 
represented by the divine name El Chat (TT bti), and among 
the angelic hosts by Ishim (OWN, Ps. civ. 4), which is 
the uniting point between these two opposites—thus yielding 
the third trinity of Sephiroth . From the ninth Sephira, the 
Basis (HD*) of all, emanated the tenth, called Kingdom 
(JTQ^Q), and Shechinah (rWDttf), which is represented by the 
divine name Adonai (\3V7N), and among the angelic hosts hy 
Cherubim (0*3^3). The table on the opposite page exhibits 
the different names of the Sephiroth, together with the several 
names of God and the angels, which correspond to them. 

From this representation of each triad, as consisting of a 
threefold principle, viz., the two opposites, masculine and 
feminine, and the uniting principle, the development of the 
Sephiroth , and of life generally, is symbolically called the 
Balance (N^pJID), because the two opposite sexes, are com¬ 
pared with the two opposite scales, and the uniting Sephira 
is compared with the beam which joins the scales, and indi¬ 
cates its equipoise. 

Before we enter into further particulars about the nature, 
operation, and classification of these Sephiroth , we shall give 
the Sohars speculations about the Supreme Being, and its 
account of the origin of the Sephiroth, and their relationship 
to the Deity. 

The prophet Elias having learned in the heavenly college 
the profound mystery and true import of the words in Isa. 
xl, 25, 26, “ To whom will ye liken me, and shall I be equal ? 
saith the Holy One. Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who ('O) hath created these things revealed to R. 

Simon b. Jochai that God ih his absolute nature is unknown 



THE TEN SEPHIROTH. 

THE TEN CORRESPONDING 
NAMES OF THE DEITY. 

THE TEN CORRESPONDING 
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THE TEN CORRESPONDING 
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BODY. 
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2. MpTiS, the Aged. 

3. ns'ipm mp3, Primordial Point. 
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4. 7TC3TDD mp3, Smooth POINT. 

6 . mam naira, White Head. 

rrmi, I am (Exod. iii. 4). 

nvn, {Sw. 

Head. 


6. fD3M yiN, MaCROPROSOPON. 

7. rw'n? dtn, Heavenly Man. 





k 8. nta Dta, Inscrutable Height. 




ii. 

nDDn, tro^la, W r IRDOM. 

IT, Jah (Isa. xx vi. 4). 

□’3D3N, x»W«c. 

Brains. 

iii 

n3P, »ouf, Intelligence. 

mrr, Jehovah. 

D^nth, Areljm (Isa. xxxiii. 7). 
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iv. • 

j 1. *acn, Love. 

1 2. nYna, Greatness. 

| bn, the Mighty One. 

D'btDann, Chabheralim (Ezck. i. 4). 

Right Arm. 

... 

/1. p, Judoment. 

2. ttid, Justice. 

fnbn, the Almighty. 

E'er©, Seraphim (Isa. vi. 7). 

Left Arm. 


(3. mana, Strength. 
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mwcn, Beauty. 

ombn, God. 

D'3N3S3, Shinanim (Ps. lxviii. 18). 

Chest. 

▼ii. 

nan, Firmnesb. 

nanns narp, Jehovah Sabaoth 

□mrxznn, Tarshishim (Dan. x. 6 ). 

Right Leg. 

riii. 

Tin, Splendour. 

nanns D'nbn, God Sabaoth. 

D'h'tn '33, the Sonb op God (Gen. vi. 4). 

Left Leo. 

ix. 

-no\ Foundation. 

Tf Vw, Mighty Living One. 

O'aDN, Ihhim (Ps. civ. 4). 

Genital Organs. 

X. 

f 1. n’D^O, /WiXiU 8 C. Ton ovparSr, 

■J Kingdom. 

12. H30C, Shechinah. 

.'3TN, the Lord. 

dptp, Cherubim. 

Union of the Whole Body. 
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and incomprehensible, and hence, in a certain sense, non¬ 
existent ; that this Who unknown subject) had to 

become active and creative, to demonstrate his existence, and 
that it is only by these (H 1 ?#) works of creation that he made 
himself known to us. It is therefore the combination of the 
unknown Who ('D) with these visible (J"6n) works that 
showed him to be God which is produced by D trans¬ 

posed, *. e, D\ and united with r6tt). Or, as it is in the 
language of the Kabbalah;— 

“ Before he gave any shape to this world, before he pro¬ 
duced any form, he was alone, without a form and resemblance 
to anything else. Who then can comprehend him how he 
was before the creation, since be was formless ? Hence it is 
forbidden to represent him by any form, similitude, or even 
by his sacred name, by a single letter or a single point; and 
to this the words * Ye saw no manner of similitude on the 
day that the Lord spake unto you* (Deut. iv, 15)— i,e. ye 
have not seen anything which you could represent by any 
form or likeness—refer. But after he created the form of the 
Heavenly Man (ITK^y DIN), he used it as a chariot (rU3“ID) 
wherein to descend, and wishes to be called by this form, which 
is the sacred name Jehovah. He wishes to be known by his 
attributes, and each attribute separately j and therefore had 
himself called the God of Mercy, the God of Justice, 
Almighty, God of Sabaoth, and the Being. He wishes 
thereby to make known his nature, and that we should see 
how his mercy and compassion extend both to the world and 
to all operations. For if he had not poured out his light upon 
all his creatures, how could we ever have known him ? How 
could the words be fulfilled, ‘ The whole earth is full of his 
glory * (Isa. vi, 3.) ? Woe be to him who compares him with 
his own attributes ! or still worse with the son of man whose 
foundation is in the dust, who vanishes and is no more! 
Hence, the form in which we delineate him simply describes 
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each time his dominion over a certain attribute, or over the 
creatures generally. We cannot understand more of his 
nature than the attribute expresses. Hence, when he is di¬ 
vested of all these things, he has neither any attribute nor 
any similitude or form. The form in which he is generally 
depicted is to be compared to a very expansive sea; for 
the waters of the sea are in themselves without a limit or 
form, aud it is only when they spread themselves upon the 
earth that they assume a form (p'DI). We can now make 
the following calculation: the source of the seas water and 
the water stream proceeding therefrom to spread itself are two . 
A great reservoir is then formed, just as if a huge hollow had 
been dug; this reservoir is called sea, and is the third . The 
unfathomable deep divides itself into seven streams , resembling 
seven long vessels. The source, the water stream, the sea 
and die seven streams make together ten . And when the 
master breaks the vessels which he has made, the waters 
return to the source, and then only remain the pieces of these 
vessels, dried up and without any water. It is in this way 
that the Cause of Causes gave rise to the ten Sephiroth . The 
Crown is the source from which streams forth an infinite 
light: hence the name En Soph (*VJD = infinite, by which 
the highest cause Jis designated : for it then had neither form 
nor shape, and there is neither any means whereby to com¬ 
prehend it, nor a way by which to know it. Hence it is 
written, c Seek not out the things that are too hard for thee, 
neither search the things that are above thy strength/ 
(Ecclus. iii, 21.) He then made a vessel, as small as a point, 
like the letter \ which is filled from this source (i.e. the En 
Soph) . This is the source of wisdom, wisdom itself (HD3n), after 
which the Supreme Cause is called * wise God .* Upon this he 
made a large vessel like a sea, which is called Intelligence 
(TOO) : hence the name f intelligent God / It must, how¬ 
ever, be remarked that God is wise, and through himself, for 
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wisdom does not derive its name through itself, hut through 
the wise one who fills it with the light which flows from him, 
just as intelligence is not comprehended through itself, hut 
through him who is intelligent and fills it with his own sub¬ 
stance. God needs only to withdraw himself and it would he 
dried up. This is also the meaning of the words, ( the waters 
have disappeared from the sea, and the bed is dry and parched 
up.’ (Job xiv, 11.) The sea is finally divided into seven 
streams, and the seven costly vessels are produced, which are 
called Greatness (il^VD), Judicial Strength (rni3J), Beauty 
Firmness (n&l), Splendour (Tin), Foundation 
(TlD'), and Kingdom (JTD^D). Therefore is he called the 
Great or the Merciful, the Mighty, the Glorious, the God of 
victory, the Creator, to whom all praise is due, and the Founda¬ 
tion of all things. Upon the last attribute all the others are 
based as well as the world. Finally, he is also the King of the 
universe, for everything is in bis power; he can diminish the 
number of the vessels, and increase in them the light which 
streams from them, or reduce it, just as it pleases him." 
( Sohar , i, 42 b 9 43 a , section N2.) 

In another place again the same authority gives the following 
description of the Deity and the emanation of the Sephiroih. 
“ The Aged of the Aged, the Unknown of the Unknown, has a 
form and yet has no form.. He has a form whereby the universe 
is preserved, and yet has no form, because he cannot he com¬ 
prehended. When he first assumed the form [of the first 
Sephira], he caused nine splendid lights to emanate from it, 
which, shining through it, diffused a bright light in all 
directions. Imagine an elevated light sending forth its rays 
in all directions. Now if we approach it to examine the rays, 
we understand no more than that they emanate from the said 
light. So is the Holy Aged an absolute light, but in himself 
concealed and incomprehensible. We can only comprehend 
him through those luminous emanations which 
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again are partly visible and partly concealed. These consti¬ 
tute the sacred name of God.” ( Idra Suta , Sohar , iii, 288 a.) 

Four things must be borne in mind with regard to the 
Sephiroth . I. That they were not created by, but emanated 
from, the En Soph ; the difference between creation and 
emanation being, that in the former a diminution of strength 
takes place, whilst in the latter this is not the case. 7 II. That 
they form among themselves, and with the En Soph, a strict 
unity, and simply represent different aspects of one and the 
same being, just as the different rays which proceed from the 
light, and which appear different things to the eye, form only 
different manifestations of one and the same light. III. 
That since they simply differ from each other as the different 
colours of the same light, all the ten emanations alike partake 
of the perfections of the En Soph ; and IV, that, as emana¬ 
tions from the Infinite, the Sephiroth are infinite and perfect 
like the En Soph , and yet constitute the first finite things.® 
They are infinite and perfect when the En Soph imparts his 
fulness to them, and finite and imperfect when the fulness is 
withdrawn from them, so that in this respect these ten 
Sephiroth exactly correspond to the double nature of Christ,— 
his finite and imperfect human nature and his infinite and 
perfect divine nature. 

In their totality and unity these ten Sephiroth are not only 
denominated the world of Sephiroth (JTn'SDn and 

the world of Emanations 0*?W), but represent 

and are called the Primordial or Archetypal Man (DIN 
= irpunoyovo c), and the Heavenly Man 0"TN). 

In the figure, the Crown pTD) is the head \ Wisdom (HODn), 
the brains ; and Intelligence (ny3), which unites the two and 

w n^Kn ro * ♦ • ♦ ncnnrn cnynn row rwna to a 7 

*cn, Commentary on the ten Sephiroth, 2 b; 4 a. 

rn cn wrobcna *crr rccrro crtopo cno xnn rm ctom ro cnw mvcrn 8 
prorot rratosn ’nrcE ro era rob ron ro era xor c to pc t e n yaarro obq? 
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produces the first triad, is the heart or the understanding — 
thus forming the head\ The fourth and fifth Sephiroth , t.e., 
Mercy pDn) and Justice (ITO), are the two arms of the 
Lord, the former the right arm and the latter the left, one 
distributing life and the other death. And the sixth Sephira , 
Beauty (-TONS/l), which unites these two opposites and 
produces the second triad, is the chest; whilst the seventh 
and eighth Sephiroth, — i.e., Firmness (fTW) and Splendour 
(Tirt), of the third triad,—are the two legs ; and Foundation 
("HD'), the ninth Sephira , represents the genital organs , 
since it denotes the basis and source of all things. Thus 
it is said “ Every thing will return to its origin just as it 
proceeded from it. All marrow, all sap, and all power are 
congregated in this spot. Hence all powers which exist 
originate through the genital organs.*' (Sohar,' iii, 290 a.) 
Kingdom (rflO^D), the tenth Sephira t represents the harmony 
of the whole Archetypal Man. The following is the archetypal 
figure of the ten Sephiroth . 

It is this form which the prophet Ezekiel saw in the 
mysterious chariot, and of which the earthly man is a faint 
copy. Moreover, these Sephiroth , as we have already re¬ 
marked, created the world and all things therein according to 
their own archetype or in the likeness and similitude of the 
Heavenly Man or the World of Emanations . But, before 
we propound the Kabbalistic doctrine of the creation of the 
world, it is necessary to describe a second mode in which the 
trinity of triads in the Sephiroth is represented, and to 
mention the appellations and offices of the respective triads. 

Now in looking at the Sephiroth which constitute the first 
triad, it will be seen that they represent the intellect; hence 
this triad is called the Intellectual World oSy). 

The second triad, again, represents moral qualities; hence 
it is designated the moral or Sensuous World (VUTTID oViy) ; 
whilst the third triad represents power and stability t and 
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hence is designated the Material World (WtOIOn 
These three aspects in which the En Soph manifested himself 
are called the Faces and = irpoauTrov, the two 

words are identical, the former being pure Aramaic, and the 
latter from the Greek). In the arrangement of this trinity 
of triads, so as to produce what is called the Kabbalistic 
tree, denominated the Tree of Life (D'TT yy), or simply the 
Tree the first triad is placed above, the second and 

third are placed below, in such a manner that the three 
masculine Sephiroth are on the right, the three feminine on 
the left, whilst the four uniting Sephiroth occupy the centre, 
as shown in the following diagrams:— 

u 


nru l 



ntiteio 

Kingdom 
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n. 

flDfll 


The Endless. 



The three Sepkiroth on the right, representing the principle 
of mercy (1DH), are called the Pillar of Mercy (iO'D 1 
"IDm HTiOy); the three on the left, representing the 
principle of rigour (’,n), are denominated the Pillar of 
Judgment (iim S*noy tibxnVl »ODD) ; whilst the four 
Sepkiroth in the centre, representing mildness (D'Qm), 
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are called the Middle Pillar (WWttMH KTttV). Each 
Sephira composing this trinity of triads is, as it were, a trinity 
in itself. I, It has its own absolute character; II, It receives 
from above; and III, It communicates to what is below it. 
Hence the remark, “Just as the Sacred Aged is represented 
by the number three, so are all the other lights (Sephiroth) 
of a threefold nature/’ (Sohar, iii, 288 b,) Within this 
trinity in each unit and trinity of triads there is a trinity of 
units, which must be explained before we can propound the 
Kabbalistic view of the cosmogony. 

We have seen that three of the Sephiroth constitute uniting 
links between three pairs of opposites, and by this means 
produce three triads, respectively denominated the Intellectual 
World, the Sensuous or Moral World, and the Material World, 
and that these three uniting Sephiroth , together with the one 
which unites the whole into a common unity, form what is 
called the Middle Pillar of the Kabbalistic tree. Now from 
the important position they thus occupy, these Sephiroth are 
synecdochically used to represent the worlds which by their 
uniting potency they respectively yield. Hence the Sephira , 
Crown p/D), from which the Sephiroth , Wisdom (*10311) 
and Intelligence (iWl), emanated, and by which they are 
also united, thus yielding the Intellectual World , is by itself 
used to designate the Intellectual World (WtOIDH oVlV). 
Its own names, however, are not changed in this capacity, 
and it still continues to be designated by the several appel¬ 
lations mentioned in the description of the first Sephira . 
The sixth Sephira , called Beauty (J"nN5W"l), which unites 
Sephiroth IV pDH, Love) and V pTO, Justice ), thus yield¬ 
ing the Sensuous Worlds is by itself used to denote the 
Sensuous World, and in this capacity is called the Sacred 
King (NttPlp *0*70), or simply the King (*070); whilst 
the Sephira called Kingdom (JTO^O), which unites the 
whole Sephiroth , is here used to represent the Materia) World, 
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instead of the ninth Sephira, called Foundation (HD'), and 
is in this capacity denominated the Queen (RTQ^Q) or the 
Matron (ton'JntOD). Thus we obtain within the trinity 
of triads a higher trinity of units,—viz., the Croton p/D), 
Beauty and Kingdom (JYDVo), —which represents 

the potencies of all the Sephiroth, 

II. The Creation or the Kabbalisiic Cosmogony . 

Having arrived at the highest trinity which comprises all 
the Sephiroth , and which consists of the Crown, the King , 
and the Queen , we shall be able to enter into the cosmogony 
of the Kabbalah. Now, it is not the En Soph who created 
the world, but this trinity, as represented in the combination 
of the Sephiroth ; or rather the creation has arisen from the 
conjunction of the emanations. The world was born from the 
union of the crowned King and Queen; or, according to the 
language of the Kabbalah, these opposite sexes of royalty, who 
emanated from the En Soph, produced the universe in their own 
image. Worlds, we are told, were indeed created before ever 
the King and Queen or the Sephiroth gave birth to the present 
state of things, but they could not continue, and necessarily 
perished, because the En Soph had not yet assumed this 
human form in its completeness, which not only implies a 
moral and intellectual nature, hut, as conditions of develop¬ 
ment, procreation, and continuance, also comprises sexual 
opposites. This creation, which aborted and which has 
been succeeded by the present order of things, is indicated in 
Gen. xxxvi, 31—40. The kings of Edom, or the old kings 
as they are also denominated, who are here said to have 
reigned before the monarchs of Israel, and are mentioned as 
having died one after the other, are those primordial worlds 
which were successively convulsed and destroyed ; whilst the 
sovereigns of Israel denote the King and Queen who emanated 
from the En Soph, and who have given birth to and perpetuate 
the present world. Thus we are told:— 
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“ Before the Aged of the Aged, the Concealed of the Con* 
cealed, expanded into the form of King, the Crown of Crowns 
[t.e. the first Sephira ], there was neither beginning nor end. 
He hewed and incised forms and figures into it [*.*. the 
crown] in the following manner:—He spread before him a 
cover, and carved therein kings [ i.e . worlds], and marked out 
their limits and forms, hut they could not preserve themselves. 
Therefore it is written, 'These are the kings that reigned 
in the land of Edom before there reigned any king over 
the children of Israel/ (Gen. xxxvi, 31.) This refers to 
the primordial kings and primordial Israel. All these were 
imperfect: he therefore removed them and let them vanish, 
till he finally descended himself to this cover and assumed a 
form." (Idra Rabba , Sohar, iii, 148 a.) 

This important fact that worlds were created and destroyed 
prior to the present creation is again and again reiterated in 
the Sohar , 9 These worlds are compared with sparks which 
fly out from a red hot iron beaten by a hammer, and which 
are extinguished according to the distance they are removed 
from the burning mass. “ There were old worlds," the Sohar 
tells us, “ which perished as soon as they came into existence: 
were formless, and they were called sparks. Thus the smith 
when hammering the iron, lets the sparks fly in all directions. 
These sparks are the primordial worlds, which could not 
continue, because the Sacred Aged had not as yet assumed 
his form [of opposite sexes—the King and Queen], and the 
master was not yet at his work." (Idra Suta , Sohar , iii, 292 b.) 
But since nothing can be annihilated—“ Nothing perisheth 
in this world, not even the breath which issues from the 

0 The notion, however, that worlds were created and destroyed prior to the 
present creation, was propounded in the Midrash long before the existence of 
tho Kabbalah. Thus on the verse, “ And God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold it was very good " (Gen. i, 31), R. Abahu submits lTOH V'w 
p ihn rt» tp pnrrcn moVip urn pnrrai moVnp >roa rrrt n"aprro 
^ pn vh pTOV ^7 pn from this tee see that the Holt/ One, blessed be he, had 
successively created and destroyed sundry tcorlds before he created the present 
world, and when he created the present world he said, this pleases me, the previous 
ones did not please me . (Bereshith Rabba, section or Panha ix.) 

H 
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mouth, for this, like everything else, has its place and des¬ 
tination, and the Holy One, blessed he his name! turns it 
into his service ( Sohar , ii, 110 ft.)—these worlds could not 
be absolutely destroyed. Heuce when the question is asked 
—* Why were these primordial worlds destroyed T the reply 
is given—“Because the Man, represented by the ten Sephiroth, 
was not as yet. The human form contains every thing, and 
as it did not as yet exist, the worlds were destroyed." It is 
added, u Still when it is said that they perished, it is only 
meant thereby that they lacked the true form, till the human 
form came into being, in which all things are comprised, and 
which also contains all those forms. Hence, though the 
Scripture ascribes death (mD'1) to the kings of Edom, it only 
denotes a sinking down from their dignity, the worlds up to 
that time did not answer to the Divine idea, since they had 
not as yet the perfect form of which they were capable.’* 
(Idra Rabba , Sohar , iii, 135 ft.) 

It was therefore after the destruction of previous worlds, 
and after the En Soph or the Boundless assumed the Sephiric 
form, that the present world was created. u The Holy One, 
blessed be he, created and destroyed several worlds before the 
present one was made, and when this last work was nigh com¬ 
pletion, ail the things of this world, all the creatures of the 
universe, in whatever age they were to exist, before ever they 
entered into this world, were present before God in their true 
form. Thus are the words of Ecclesiastes to be understood 
* What was, shall be, and what has been done, shall be done.”* 
f'Sohar, iii, 61 b.J “The lower world is made after the 
pattern of the upper world; every thing which exists in the 
upper world is to be found as it were in a copy upon earth ; still 
the whole is one.” f Ibid ii, 20 a,) 

This world, however, is not a creation ex nihilo, but is 
simply an immanent offspring and the image of the King and 
Queen, or, in other words, a farther expansion or evolution of 
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the Sephiroth which are the emanations of the En Soph . This 
is expressed in the Sohar in the following passage —■" The 
indivisible point [the Absolute], who has no limit, and who 
cannot be comprehended because of his purity and brightness, 
expanded from without, and formed a brightness which served 
as a covering to the indivisible point, yet it too could not be 
viewed in consequence of its immeasurable light It too 
expanded from without, and this expansion was its garment. 
Thus everything originated through a constant upheaving agi¬ 
tation, and thus finally the world originated.” (Sohar, i, 20 a.) 
The universe therefore is an immanent emanation from the 
Sephiroth, and reveals and makes visible the Boundless and 
the Concealed of the Concealed. And though it exhibits the 
Deity in less splendour than its parents the Sephiroth, because 
it is further removed from the primordial source of light, yet, 
as it is God manifested, all the multifarious forms in the 
world point out the unity which they represent; and nothing 
in it can be destroyed, but everything must return to the 
source whence it emanated. Hence it is said that “ all things 
of which this world consists, spirit as well as body, will return 
to their principal, and the root from which they proceeded/' 
(Sohar, ii, 218 b,) “ He is the beginning and end of all the 

degrees in the creation. All these degrees are stamped with 
his seal, and he cannot be otherwise described than by the 
unity. He is one, notwithstanding the innumerable forms 
whioh ore in him.” (Ibid i, 21 a.) 

Now these Sephiroth, or the World of Emanations (D^iy 
irb'XX), or the Atzilatic World , gave birth to three worlds 
in the following order:—From the conjunction of the Kino 
and Queen (i.e., the ten Sephiroth) proceeded—I. The World 
of Creation , or the Briatic World (nKHSH D^W), also 
called The Throne (N'DTD), which is the abode of pure 
spirits, and which, like its parents, consists of ten Sephiroth, 
or Emanations. The Briatic World, again, gave rise to. 
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II. The World of Formation , or the Jetziratic World 
(iTVSrn D^ty), which is the habitation of the angels, and also 
consists of ten Sephiroth ; whilst the Jetziratic World , again, 
sent forth, III. The World of Action , or the Assiatic World 
(iTlWn OV^), also called the World of Keliphoth (O'w 
HlSP^pn), which contains the Spheres (D’PjPj) and matter, 
and is the residence of the Prince of Darkness and his legions. 
Or, as the Sohar describes it—“ After the Sephiroth , and for 
their use, God made the Throne (*.<?., the World of Creation), 
with four legs and six steps, thus making ten (*.*., the decade 
of Sephiroth which each world has). ... For this Throne 
and its service he formed the ten Angelic hosts the 

World of Formation), Malacliim , Arelim , Chajoth , Ophanim, 
Chashmalim , Elim, Elohim , Benei Elohim , I shim, and 
Seraphim (D^W Dta D'iSlW nvn D'3^D 

D'STW D’ltf’N D’nbN ’33 and for their service, 

again, he made Samael and his legions (*>., the World of 
Action), who are, as it were, the clouds upon which the angels 
ride in their descent on the earth, and serve, as it were, for 
their horses. Hence it is written—* Behold the Lord rideth 
upon a swift cloud, and shall come into Egypt.”’ (Isa. xix, 1.) 
(Sohar ii, 43 a.) There are, therefore, four worlds, each of 
which has a separate Sephiric system, consisting of a decade 
of emanations. I. The Atzilatic World , called alternately 
the World of Emanations D^ty), the Image (NJpYH 

= tiKUiv with 7 prefixed), and the Heavenly Man (C7N 
HN^y), which, by virtue of its being a direct emanation 
from God and most intimately allied with the Deity, is 
perfect and immutable. II. The Briatic World , called the 
World of Creation D^W) and the Throne (N'D*VQ), 

which is the immediate emanation of the former, and whose 
ten Sephiroth , being further removed from the En Soph , are 
of a more limited and circumscribed potency, though the 
substances they comprise are of the purest nature and without 
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any admixture of matter. III. The Jetziratic World , called the 
World of Formation (iTTX'n and the World of Angels 

(NON^D), which proceeded from the former world, and 
whose ten Sephiroth , though of a still less refined substance 
than the former, because further removed from the primordial 
source, are still without matter. It is in this angelic world 
where those intelligent and uncorporeal beings reside, who are 
wrapped in a luminous garment, and who assume a sensuous 
form when they appear to man. And IV. The Assiatic World , 
called the World of Action (JT^yn D^IV) und the World of 
Matter (mSP^pn D^W) which emanated from the preceding 
world, the ten Sephiroth of which are made up of the grosser 
elements of all the former three worlds, and which has sunk 
down in consequence of its materiality and heaviness. Its 
substances consist of matter limited by space and perceptible 
to the senses in a multiplicity of forms. It is subject to 
constant changes, generations, and corruptions, and is the 
abode of the Evil Spirit. 

Before leaving this doctrine about the creation and the 
relationship of the Supreme Being to the universe, we must 
reiterate two things. I. Though the trinity of the Sephiroth 
gave birth to the universe, or, in other words, is an evolution 
of the emanations, and is thus a further expansion of the 
Deity itself, it must not be supposed that the Kabbalists 
believe in a Trinity in our sense of the word. Their view on 
this subject will best be understood from the following 
remark in the Sohar —“ Whoso wishes to have an insight into 
the sacred unity, let him consider a flame rising from a burn¬ 
ing coal or a burning lamp. He will see first a twofold 
light, a bright white and a black or blue light; the white 
light is above , and ascends in a direct light, whilst the blue 
or dark light is below , and seems as the chair of the former, 
yet both are so intimately connected together that they con¬ 
stitute only one flame. The seat, however, formed by the 
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blue or dark light, is again connected with the burning 
matter which is under it again. The white light never 
changes its colour, it always remains white; but various 
shades are observed in the lower light, whilst the lowest 
light, moreover, takes two directions— above it is connected 
with the white light, and below with the burning matter. 
Now this is constantly consuming itself, and perpetually 
ascends to the upper light, and thus everything merges into a 
single unity (*in KTHT2 “Wp/IN nSdi Sohar , i, 51 a). 10 
And II. The creation, or the universe, is simply the garment 
of God woven from the Deity’s own substance; or, as Spinoza 
expresses it, God is the immanent basis of the universe. For 
although, to reveal himself to us, the Concealed of all the 
Concealed sent forth the ten emanations called the Form of 
God, Form of the Heavenly Man , yet since even this 
luminous form was too dazzling for our vision, it had to 
assume another form, or had to put on another garment which 
consists of the universe. The universe, therefore, or the 
visible world, is a further expansion of the Divine Substance, 
and is called in the Kabbalah “ the Garment of God.'* Thus 
we are told, " when the Concealed of all the Concealed wanted 
to revoal himself, he first made a point [i.e. the first Sephira ], 
shaped it into a.sacred form [ i.e . the totality of the Sephiroth], 
and covered it with a rich and splendid garment that is the 
world/’ (Sohar, i, % a). 

III. The Creation of Angels and Men . 

The different worlds which successively emanated from the 
En Soph and from each other, and which sustain the relation¬ 
ship to the Deity of first, second, third, and fourth generations, 
are, with the exception of the first (i.e., the World of Ema¬ 
nations), inhabited by spiritual beings of various grades. 

10 The question, however, about the doctrine of the Trinity in other passages 
of the Sohar will be discussed more amply in Uie sequel, where we shall point 
out the relation of the Kabbalah to Christianity. 
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" God animated every part of the firmament with a separate 
spirit, and forthwith all the heavenly hosts were before him. 
This is meant by the Psalmist, when he says (Ps. xxxiii, 6), 
f By the breath of his mouth were made all their hosts/ ” 
( Sokar , iii, 68 a.) These angels consist of two kinds—good 
and bad; they have their respective princes, and occupy the 
three habitable worlds in the following order. * As has already 
been remarked, the first world, or the Archetypal Man, in whose 
image everything is formed, is occupied by no one else. The 
angel Metatron (VTUOIDO) occupies the second or the Briatic 
World (tWlH O^W), which is the first habitable world ; he 
alone constitutes the world of pure spirits. He is the garment 
of HP i.e., the visible manifestation of the Deity; his name 
is numerically equivalent to that' of the Lord. ( Sohar , iii, 
231 a.) He governs the visible world, preserves the unity, 
harmony, and the revolutions of all the spheres, planets and 
heavenly bodies, and is the Captain of the myriads of the an¬ 
gelic hosts 11 who people the second habitable or the Jetziratic 

11 The Kabbalistic description of Metatron is taken from the Jewish angelology 
of a much older date than ibis theosophy. Thus Ben Asai and Ben Soma already 
regard the divine voice, tile Xoyoc (DViVm Vip) as Metatron. {Beresh. Bah., Parsha v.) 
He is called the Great Teacher, the Teacher of Teachers (Mil HTtCD). and it 
is for this reason tlmt Enoch, who walked in close communion with God, and 
taught mankind by his holy example, is said by the Chaldee paraphrase of 
Jonathan b. Uzziel, to * have received the name Metatron, the Great Teacher * 
after he wae transplanted. (Gen. v, 24.) Metatron, moreover, is the Presence 
Angel (D':cn tc), the Angel of the Lord that was sent to go before Israel 
(Exod. xxiii, 21); be is the visible manifestation of the Deity, for in him is the 
name of the Lord, i.e., his name and that of the Deity are identical, inasmuch as 
they are of the same numerical value (viz.:— 'TO and are the same 

according to the exegetical rule called Gematria, * 10 + i4 + o 800=814; 
| 00 + > 0 + 1 200 + 00 + 00 + Q 40=314. See R&shion F.xod. xxiii, 21, 
'to wnsou fnsso w coa tooo m vrax irmn and Sanhedrim 38 6). 

So exalted is Metatrou's position in the ancient Jewish angelology, that we arc 
told that when Elisha b. Abaju, also called Achcr, saw this angel who occupies 
the first position after the Deity, lie exclaimed, • Peradventure, but far be it, there 
are two Supreme Powers' (]rr nvior 'no dVwi cn woo Talmud, Chagiga, 15 «). 
The etymology of jrrcno is greatly disputed; but there is no doubt that it is to be 
derived from Metatoii, messenger, outrider, way maker, ns has been shown by 
Elins Levita, and is maintained by Cassel {Ersch and Grubers EncykfopHdie, 
section ii, vol. xxvii, s. r.; Judex, p. 40, note 84). Sachs {Britrdgv zur Sprach- 
und Alterthumsforscbung, vol. i, Berlin 1H52, p. 108) rightly remarks that this 
etymology is fixed by the passage from Siphra, quoted in Kaphter-Va-Pherach, 
c. x, p. 34 b ‘fwrar p*t ba n>nm noo 1 ? pooo nor: rv'apn *m irisw the finger of 
God was the messenger or guide to Moses, and showed him all the land of Israel* 
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World (JTW D^iy), and who are divided into ten ranks, 
answering to the ten Sephiroth. Each of these angels is set 
over a different part of the universe. One has the control of 
one sphere, another of another heavenly body; one angel has 
charge of the sun, another of the moon, another of the earth, 
another of the sea, another of the fire, another of the wind, 
another of the light, another of the seasons, &c. &c.; and 
these angels derive their names from the heavenly bodies they 
respectively guard. Hence one is called Venus (ITU), one 
Mars (DV31ND), one the substance of Heaven (D'OOT D2tV), 
one the angel of light and another the angel of 

fire (VwTO.) (Comp. Sohar i, 42, &c.) The demons, con¬ 
stituting the second class of angels, which are the grossest and 
most deficient of all forms, and are the shells (JTlS^p) of being, 
inhabit the third habitable or Assiatic World (nwD t »y). 
They, too, form ten degrees, answering to the decade of Sephi¬ 
roth, in which darkness and impurity increase with the descent 
of each degree. Thus the two first degrees are nothing more 
than the absence of all visible form and organisation, which 
the Mosaic cosmology describes in the words 1PQ1 W1 before 
the hexahemeron, and which the Septuagint renders by &6paroe 
Kat aKaratTKcvaerroQ . The third degree is the abode of the dark¬ 
ness which the book of Genesis describes as having in the 
beginning covered the face of the earth. Whereupon follow 
seven infernal halls (JTi!?OVT V31P) = Hells, occupied by the 
demons, which are the incarnation of all human vices, and 
which torture those poor deluded beings who suffered them¬ 
selves to be led astray in this world. These seven infernal 
halls are subdivided into endless compartments, so as to 

The termination p has been appended to igso to obtain the same numerical value, 
as r TO. The derivation of it from fitrd Spdvoc, because this angel is imme¬ 
diately under the divine throne (TOO), which is maintained by Frank (Kabbala, 
p. 43), Graetz ( Gnosticismus , p. 44) and others, has been shown by Frankel 
{Zeitschrift, 1B40. vol. iii, p. 113), and Cassel (Ersch und Gruber's Encyklop . 
section ii, vol. xxvii, p. 41), to be both contrary to the form of the word and to 
the description of Mctatron. 
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afford a separate chamber of torture for every species of sin. 
The prince of this region of darkness, who is called Satan in 
the Bible, is denominated by the Kabbalah, Samael (^MDP) 
= angel of poison or of death . He is the same evil spirit, 
Satan, the serpent, who seduced Eve. 12 He has a wife, called 
the Harlot or the Woman of Whoredom (OOUT/TOW), but 
they are both generally represented as united in the one name 
of the Beast (NVH. Comp. Sohar, ii, 255—259, with i, 35 d.) 

The whole universe, however, was incomplete, and did not 
receive its finishing stroke till man was formed, who is 
the acme of the creation, and the microcosm uniting in 
himself the totality of beings. “ The Heavenly Adam 
(i.e., the ten Sephiroth), who emanated from the highest 
primordial obscurity (i.e., the En Soph), created the Earthly 
Adam.” (Sohar, ii, 70 b 4 ) “Man is both the import and 
the highest degree of creation, for which reason he was 
formed on the sixth day. As soon as man was created, 
everything was complete, including the upper and nether 
worlds, for everything is comprised in man. He unites in 
himself all forms.” (Sohar, iii, 48 a.) 13 Man was created 
with faculties and features far transcending those of the 
angels. The bodies of the protoplasts were not of that gross 
matter which constitutes our bodies. Adam and Eve, before 
the fall, were wrapped in that luminous ethereal substance in 
which the celestial spirits are clad, and which is neither sub¬ 
ject to want nor to sensual desires. They were envied by the 
angels of the highest rank. The fall, however, changed it 
all, as we are told in the following passage—“ When Adam 

12 The view that the serpent which seduced die protoplasts is identical with 
Satan is not peculiar to the Kabbalah. It is stated in the Talmud in almost 
the same words tfn? rpw tvv w:n wvarwM rvton win jrran mitt rvr ns* win 
HW Tiv ptiDO'! the evil spirit, StiInn, and the angel of death, are the same. It 
is propounded in the Horaitha that he descends and seduces ; he then ascends and 
accuses , and then comes down again and kills. Baba Bathra, 10 a. 

KniQ’to mt • * * cn>o y»rw nto «nm vhWnTm tai jpnnw on* ]vd 13 

'» n"o rp 'j pVn *vnt -Htan 



dwelled in the garden of Eden, he was dresBed in the celestial 
garment, which is a garment of heavenly light. But when 
he was expelled from the garden of Eden, and became subject 
to the wants of this world, what is written ? ‘ The Lord God 

made coats of skins unto Adam and to his wife, and clothed 
them* (Gen. iii, 21); for prior to this they had garments of 
light—light of that light which was used in the garden of 
Eden.” (Soliar, ii, 229 b.) The garments of skin, therefore, 
mean our present body, which was given to our first parents 
in order to adapt them to the changes which the fall intro* 
duced. 

But even in the present form, the righteous are above 
the angels, 14 and every man is still the microcosm, and 
every member of his body corresponds to a constituent 
part of the visible universe. '* What is man ? Is he 
simply skin, flesh, bones, and veins ? No! That which 
constitutes the real man is the soul, and those things which 
are called the skin, the flesh, the bones, and the veins, all 
these are merely a garment, they are simply the clothes of 
the man, but not the man himself. When man departs, he 
puts off these garments wherewith the son of man is clothed. 
Yet are all these hones and sinews formed in the secret of the 
highest wisdom, after the heavenly image. The skin repre¬ 
sents the firmament, which extends everywhere, and covers 
everything like a garment—as it is written, * Who stretchest 
out the heavens like a curtain. 1 (Ps. olv, 2) . . . The 

flesh represents the deteriorated part of the world ; . . the 

bones and the veins represent the heavenly chariot, the inner 
powers, the servants of God. . . . But these are the 

14 Thai the righteous are greater than the angels is already propounded in the 
Talmud (mon nnv D’pHS U*m) Sanhedrim 93 </); and it is asserted that 

no one angel cau do two things (mrrt© vud rrcrtt ttth Bereshith Jtabba , 

section 1), for which reason three angels had to be sent, one to announce to 
Sarai the birth of Isaac, the other to destroy Sod -ra and Gomorrah, and the 
third to save Lot and his family; whilst a man can perform several duties. The 
snptriovity of man over angels is also asserted in the New Testament. (1 Cor. vi t 3.) 
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outer garments, for in the inward part is the deep mystery of 
the heavenly man. Everything here below, as above, is 
mysterious. Therefore it is written—‘ God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he him ’ (Gen. 

i, 27); repeating the word God twice, one for the man and 
the other for the woman. The mystery of the earthly man is 
after the mystery of the Heavenly Man. And just as we see 
in the firmament above, covering all things, different signs 
which are formed of the stars and planets, and which contain 
secret things and profound mysteries, studied by those who 
are wise and expert in these signs; so there are in the skin, 
which is the cover of the body of the son of man, and which 
is like the sky that covers all things, signs and features which 
are the stars and planets of the skin, indicating secret things 
and profound mysteries, whereby the wise are attracted, who 
understand to read the mysteries in the human face.** (So/tar, 

ii, 7 Q a.) He is still the presence of God upon earth (N/UO10 
nNJVl), and the very form of the body depicts the Tetra- 
grammaton, the most sacred name Jehovah (miT). Thus the 
head is the form of the 1 , the arms and the shoulders are like 
the n, the breast represents the form of the \ whilst the two 
legs with the back represent the form of the second H. 
(i So/iar , ii, 42 a.) 15 

The souls of all these epitomes of the universe are pre-exis¬ 
tent in the World of Emanations, 16 and are without exception 

lft The Kftrtnarthi, who interpreted the precepts of Islamism allegorically, also 
maintained that the human body represents the letters in the name of God. 
When standing the human body represents an Eli/, when kneeling a IAm, and 
when prostrated on the ground a Hi, so that the body ia like a book in which 
nmy be read the name Allah. De Sacy, Introduction A fExpose de la Religion 
des Druza », pp. SO, 87. Comp. Fmnk, Die Kabhala, p. 32. 

16 The pre-existence of the human souls in the celestial regions was believed 
by the Jews before the Kabbalah came into vogue. We 6ml this doctrine in the 
Book of Wisdom (viii, 20 ); in Josephus, where we are told that the Essenea 
believed * that souls were immortal, and that they descended from the pure air, 
avfXTr\hcto9cu uxjTTtp tlptcratg roTf aufiaOL, to be chained to bodies' (de Bell. 
Jud. ii, 12); by Philo, who says * the air was full of them, and that those which 
wfere nearest the earth Kartaetv UtitOijaofitvai aufiact Bvtjtoic, descending to 
be tied to mortal bodies, ira\iv$pofiou<n av9iQ, return back to bodies, being 
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destined to inhabit human bodies, and pursue their course 
upon earth for a certain number of years. Hence we are told 
that, “ When the Holy One, blessed be his name, wished to 
create the world, the universe was before him in idea. He 
then formed all the souls which are destined for the whole 
human race. All were minutely before him in the same form 
which they were to assume iu the human body. He looked 
at each one of them ; and there were some among them which 
would corrupt their way upon the earth.'* ( Sokar , i, 96 b ), 
Like the Sephiroth from which it emanates, every soul 
has ten potencies, which are subdivided into a trinity of 
triads, and are respectively represented by (I) The Spirit, 
(JTOttO), which is the highest degree of being, and which 
both corresponds to and is operated upon by The Crown 
pj"0), representing the highest triad in the Sephiroth , 
called the Intellectual World; (II) The Soul pH), 
which is the seat of good and evil, as well as the moral 
qualities, and which both corresponds to and is operated 
upon by Beauty (/TlNS/l), representing the second triad 
in the Sephiroth , called the Moral World; and (III) The 
Cruder Spirit (10M), which is immediately connected with 
the body, is the direct cause of its lower functions, instincts, 
and animal life, and which both corresponds to and is operated 
upon by Foundation (TD*), representing the third triad 
in the Sephiroth , called the Material World. 

In its original state each soul is androgynous, and is 
separated into male and female when it descends on earth to 
be borne in a human body. We have seen that the souls of 

desirous to live in them.’ (De Gignat. p. 222, C.; Be Somniis, p. 455, D. Comp. 
Anmld on the Book of Wisdom, viii, 20, and Whitby on John ix, 2., where 
these quotations and others are given); and in the Talmud where it is declared 
that the human souls which are to be bom (rvnnannb prnr© rviotttt rorm), have 
their abode in the seventh heaven (Chagiyn, 12 6); that they leave gradually 
the storehouse of souls to people this earth mown to w© Jebamoth, 

02; Abada Sara, 5; Nidda , 13); and that the Holy One, blessed be he, took 
counsel with them when he was about to create the world pp’Tt to) ]n©D33 
btosn n* HW n"lpn (Bercshith Rabba, section viii). 
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the righteous, in the world of spirits, are superior in dignity 
to the heavenly powers and the ministering angels. It might, 
therefore, be asked why do these souls leave such an abode 
of bliss, and come into this vale of tears to dwell in tabernacles 
of clay ? The only reply to be given is that these happy souls 
have no choice in the matter. Indeed we are told that the 
soul, before assuming a human body, addresses God—‘ Lord 
of the Universe ! I am happy in this world, and do not wish 
to go into another world, where I shall he a bond-maid, and 
he exposed to all kinds of pollutions/* (So/tar, ii, 96.) 17 And 
can you wonder at this pitiful ejaculation ? Should your 
philanthropic feelings and your convictions that our heavenly 
Father ordains all tilings for the good of his children, impel you 
to ask that an explanation of this mystery might graciously 
be vouchsafed to you in order to temper your compassion and 
calm your faith, then take this parable. " A son was bom to 
a Bang ; he sends him to the country, there to be nursed and 
brought up till he is grown up, and instructed in the ceremonies 
and usages of the royal palace. When the King hears that 
the education of his son is finished, what does his fatherly love 
impel him to do ? For his son's sake he sends for the Queen 
his mother, conducts him into the palace and makes merry 
with him all day. Thus the Holy One, blessed be he, has a 
son with the Queen: this is the heavenly and sacred soul. 
He sends him into the country, that is into this world, therein 
to grow up and to learn the customs of the court. When the 
King hears that this his son has grown up in the country, and 
that it is time to bring him into the. palace, what does his 
love for his son impel him to do ? He sends, for his sake, 

17 The notion about the reluctance of the soul to enter into this world is also 
not peculiar to the Kabbalah. The most ancient tract of the Mishna thus speaks 
of the soul: “ Against thy will thou becomest an embryo, and against thy will 
thou art boro * pfa nrw yro ’nmsns rm*t yro Abnth, iv. 20); on which 
Barteuora, in his commentary, remarks: " The soul does not wish to quit the 
pure abode of the curtain which encloses the Holy of Holies.” 
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for the Queen and conducts him to the palace.*' ( Sohar , i, 
245 b.) 

As has already been remarked, the human soul, before it 
descends into the world, is androgynous, or in other words, 
consists of two component parts, each of which comprises 
all the elements of our spiritual nature. Thus the Sohar 
tells us—“ Each soul and spirit, prior to its entering into this 
world, consists of a male and female united into one being. 
When it descends on this earth the two parts separate and 
animate two different bodies. At the time of marriage, the 
Holy One, blessed be he, who knows all souls and spirits, 
uni tes them again as they were before, and they again consti¬ 
tute one body and one soul, forming as it were tbe right and 
left of one individual; therefore ‘ There is nothing new under 
the sun.' (Eel. i, 9.) . . . . This union, however, is 

influenced by the deeds of the man and by the ways in which 
he walks. If the man is pure and his conduct is pleasing in 
the sight of God, he is united with that female part of his 
soul which was his component part prior to his b rth.” 
(Sohar, i, 91 £.) 18 The soul carries her knowledge with her 
to the earth, so that “ every thing which she learns here below 
she knew already, before she entered into this world." (Ibid., 
iii, 61 b.) 

Sinoe tbe form of the body as well as the soul, is made 
after the image of the Heavenly Man, a figure of the forth¬ 
coming body which is to clothe the newly descending soul, is 
sent down from the celestial regions, to hover over the couch 
of the huBband and wife when they copulate, in order that the 
conception may be formed according to this model. “At 

M 3 t>o tfinm «ra poorw «nrra panrran wapw nan frto into rnta©:: pm paw to 18 
nn*a pooron fnmn wrw®a: rro © nVn wo: ’:an [pwj pwvw to npcn*nKrrto> 
n"ap pfn wiin jt* [«ma] nm to wo: nan rmm vn p emp* wi porn paneno 

■m Him Tn 1 T 3 WW panrw to lrrto mtqoi wvonpana yk nano yrvamy pm m 
warn ivb p:n wn Ntrn no • ® p ® n nnn «nn to p* *p pa* nn wpna «*7«rran mtido: 

rp*jn w>rrr6 »ai poanw tow’d: 'wn • non nnn ’an \zn nan nrmwi maw onirt wto 

a rp m ptoi nrro • po:n maa rra wnann^ 
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connubial intercourse on earth, the Holy Oner, blessed be 
he, sends a human form which bears the impress of the 
divine stamp. This form is present at intercourse, and if 
we were permitted to see it we should perceive over our 
■heads an image resembling a human face ; and it is in this 
image that we are formed. As long as this image is not 
sent by God and does not descend and hover over our 
heads, there can be no conception, for it is written— 
‘And God created man in his own image/ (Gen. i, 27.) 
This image receives us when we enter the world, it de- 
velopes itself with us when we grow, and accompanies us 
when we depart this life; as it is written—‘ Surely, man walked 
in an image' (Ps. xxxvii, 5): and this image is from heaven. 
When the souls are to leave their heavenly abode, each soul 
separately appears before the Holy King, dressed in a sublime 
form, with the features in which it is to appear in this world. 
It is from this sublime form that the image proceeds. It is 
the third after the soul, and precedes it on the earth; it is 
present at the conception, and there is no conception in the 
world where this image is not present/’ ( Sohar , iii, 104 a 6.) 10 

All human countenances are divisible into the four primor¬ 
dial types of faces, which appeared at the mysterious chariot 
throne in the vision of the prophet Ezekiel, viz., the face of 
man, of the lion, the ox and the eagle. Our faces resemble 
these more or less according to the rank which our souls 
occupy in the intellectual or moral dominion. “ And phy? 
siognomy does not consist in the external lineaments, but in 
the features which are mysteriously drawn in us. The features 

Mjpm m rKap vro Knnb rerww Mann von Marram* Mabo noburi middi 19 
♦on 'uitab mrob wn avnnM 'bobMi nani hto br MO"pa Mtsbwa Mp*?n ho'to a"i ncis'iea 
tvi y*i narw moVis hvtoi to nan Mcunoa aty*n ndVis m men bv a # a 
Wm a*a nana Mb jon nanvm rrwn br rrwo rrb man moVis mm [mo«p Mb nn m'd] 
obs Minna pro na M*abrb pron is rrbapb paniM obs mm * uabsa oiMn rw o'nbM Mian 
pm paw m reran hWtovth Dbs wn WM-|brev obsa-piT'fm br* obar Minna 'amw 
• Mtabr *mto 'mpn MOiaruaa np» mpnancnp wabo nap prew wmi wrm ba vmrtMO poa 
MTirro MObr wn rnanjao Mrmb riNrebn mti *Dbar wr pro v* naipn Mapin Mirmoi 
a, m ip rjt a pbn vrn * irmna nanoM mVi Mobra Main -jb rr*bi rrarncM Mann 
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in the face change according to the form which is peculiar to 
the inward face of the spirit. It is the spirit which produces 
all those physiognomical peculiarities known to the wise; 
and it is only through the spirit that the features have any 
meaning. All those spirits and souls which proceed from 
Eden (t.e., the highest wisdom) have a peculiar form, which is 
reflected in the face.*' ( Sohar , ii, 73 5.) The face thus 
lighted up by the peculiar spirit inhabiting the body, is the 
mirror of the soul; and the formation of the head indicates 
the character and temper of the man. An arched forehead 
is a sign of a cheerful and profound spirit, as well as of a 
distinguished intellect; a broad but flat forehead indicates 
foolishness and silliness; whilst a forehead which is flat, 
compressed on the sides and spiral, betokens narrowness 
of mind and vanity. (Comp. Sohar , ii, 71 b , 75 a.) 

As a necessary condition of free existence and of moral 
being, the souls are endowed by the Deity, from the very 
beginning, with the power of adhering in close proximity to 
the primordial source of infinite light from which they 
emanated, and of alienating themselves from that source and 
pursuing an independent and opposite course. Hence, 
Simon ben Jochai said, “ If the Holy One, blessed be he, 
had not put within us both the good and the evil desire, 
which are denominated light and darkness, the created man 
would have neither virtue nor vice. Eor this reason it is 
written—‘Behold, I have set before thee this day life and 
good, and death and evil.’ (Deut. xxx, 15.) To this the 
disciples replied, Wherefore is all this ? Would it not be 
better if reward and punishment had not existed at all, since • 
in that case man would have been incapable of sinning and 
of doing evil. He rejoined, It was meet and right that he 
should be created as he was created, because the Law was 
created for him, wherein are written punishments for the 
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wicked and rewards for the righteous ; and there would not 
have been any reward for the righteous and punishment for 
the wicked but for created man.” ( Sohar i, 23 a.) So 
complete is their independence, that souls, even in their pre¬ 
existent state, can and do choose which way they intend to 
pursue. “ All souls which are not guiltless in this world, have 
already alienated themselves in heaven from the Holy One, 
blessed be he ; they have thrown themselves into an abyss at 
their very existence, and have anticipated the time when they 

are to descend on earth.Thus were the souls 

before they came into this world.” (Ibid., iii, 61 b.) 

IV. The Destiny of Man and the Universe. 

As the En Soph constituted man the microcosm, and as 
the Deity is reflected in this epitome of the universe more 
than in any component part of the creation, all things visible 
and invisible are designed to aid him in passing through his 
probationary state here below, in gathering that experience 
for which his soul has been sent down, and in returning in a 
pure state to that source of light from which his soul ema¬ 
nated. This destiny of man— i.e., the reunion with the Deity 
from which he emanated—is the constant desire both of God 
and man, and is an essential principle of the soul, underlying 
its very essence. Discarding that blind power from our 
nature, which governs our animal life, which never quits this 
earth, and which therefore plays no part in our spiritual being, 
the soul possesses two kinds of powers and two sorts of feel¬ 
ings. It has the faculty for that extraordinary prophetical 
knowledge, which was vouchsafed to Moses in an exceptional 
manner, called the Luminous Mirror (Niro = 

specularia ), and the ordinary knowledge termed the Non - 
Luminous Mirror (JOPtt nVi NH^pE)DN), respectively re¬ 
presented in the earthly Paradise by the Tree of Life and 
the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil; and it possesses 
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the higher feeling of love and the lower feeling of fear. 20 Now 
the full fruition of that higher knowledge and of that loftier 
feeling of love can only be reaped when the soul returns to 
the Infinite Source of Light, and is wrapped in that luminous 
garment which the protoplasts forfeited through the fall. Thus 
we are told, “ Come and see when the soul reaches that 
place which is called the Treasury of Life ('ITT KIDS), 
she enjoys a bright and luminous mirror HNH^pSDN), 

which receives its light from the highest heaven. The soul 
could not bear this light but for the luminous mantle which 
she puts on. For just as the soul, when sent to this earth, 
puts on an earthly garment to preserve herself here, so she 
receives above a shining garment, in order to be able to look 
without injury into the mirror whose light proceeds from the 
Lord of Light. Moses too could not approach to look into 
that higher light which he saw, without putting on such an 
ethereal garment; as it is written—* And Moses went into the 
midst of the cloud * (Exod. xxiv, 18), which is to be trans¬ 
lated by means of the cloud wherewith he wrapped himself as 
if dressed in a garment. At that time Moses almost discarded 
the whole of his earthly nature; as it is written,— 4 And Moses 
was on the mountain forty days and forty nights ’ (ibid.); and 
he thus approached that dark cloud where God is enthroned. 
In this wise the departed spirits of the righteous dress them¬ 
selves in the upper regions in luminous garments, to be 
able to endure that light which streams from the Lord of 
Light.** ( Sohar , i, 65 b t 66 a.) 

The two feelings of love and fear are designed to aid the 
soul in achieving her high destiny, when she shall no more 

20 The two kinds of faculties, os well os the two sorts of feelings, ore also 
mentioned in the Talmud. Thus it is said — u All the prophets looked into the 
Mon-Lumivous Mirror, whilst onr teacher, Moses, looked into the Luminous 
Mirror." (nn^CDHi tonra w too ttyno rn'H® Hnbpcowa toroi DV«n Va 
TTYHon Jebamoth, 49 6). And again—" Also the divine service which is engendered 
by fear and not by love, has its merit." (Jerusalem Berachoth , 44; Babylon 
Sola, 22 a.) 
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look through the dark glass, hut see face to face in the 
presence of the Luminous Mirror, by permeating all acts of 
obedience and divine worship. And though perfect love, 
which is serving God purely out of love, like that higher 
knowledge, is to be man’s destiny in heaven, yet the soul may 
attain some of it on earth, and endeavour to serve God out of 
love and not from fear, as thereby she will have an antepast on 
earth of its union with the Deity, which is to be so rapturous 
and indissoluble in heaven. “ Yet is the service which arises 
from fear not to be depreciated, for fear leads to love. It is 
true that he who obeys God out of love has attained to the 
highest degree, and already belongs to the saints of the world 
to come, but it must not be supposed that to worship God 
out of fear is no worship. Such a service has also its merit, 
though in this case the union of the soul with the Deity is 
slight. There is only one degree which is higher than fear : 
it is love. In love is the mystery of the divine unity. It is 
love which unites the higher and lower degrees together; it 
elevates everything to that position where everything must be 
one. This is also the mystery of the words, * Hear 0 Israel, 
the Lord our God is one God/ ” {Sohar, ii, 216 a.) 

Hence it is that these two principles play so important a 
part in the devotions and contemplations of the Kabbalists. 
Love is made to correspond to Mercy, the fourth Sephira , 
whilst Fear is made to answer to Rigour, the fifth Sephira; 
and it is asserted that when these two principles are thoroughly 
combined by the righteous in their divine worship and acts of 
obedience, the name Jehovah, which comprises these two 
principles, and which is now rent in twain by the preponder¬ 
ance of sin and disobedience, will be re-united. Then, and 
then only, will all the souls return to the bosom of the Father 
of our spirits; then will the restitution of all things take 
place, and the earth shall be covered with the knowledge of God 
even as the waters cover the sea. This is the reason why the 
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Kabbalists utter the following prayer prior to the performance 
of any of the commandments : “For the re-union of the Holy 
One, blessed be his name, and his Shechinab, I do this in 
love and fear, in fear and love, for the union of the name JT 
with m into a perfect harmony ! I pronounce this in the 
name of all Israel ! ” 21 In order to represent this union to the 
senses the words Fear HNT and Love POn#, are divided, and 
so placed above each other that they may be read either 
across or down, as follows :— 
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When thus fulfilling the commandments the pious not only 
enjoy a prelibation of that sublime light which shines in 
heaven, and which will serve them as a garment when they 
enter into the other world and appear before the Holy One 
(Sohar , ii, 299 b ), but become on earth already the habita¬ 
tion of the Sephiroth , and each saint has that Sephira 
incarnate in him which corresponds to the virtue he most 
cultivates, or to the feature most predominant in his character. 
Among the patriarchs, therefore, who were the most ex¬ 
alted in piety, we find that Love, the fourth Sephira , was 
incarnate in Abraham ; Rigour, the fifth Sephira , in Isaac ; 
Mildness, the sixth Sephira , in Jacob; Firmness, the 
seventh Sephira , in Moses; Splendour, the eighth Sephira , 
in Aaron; Foundation, the ninth Sephira , in Joseph ; and 
Kingdom, the tenth Sephira , was incarnate in David. Hence 
all the righteous who constitute the emanations, of the ten 
Sephiroth are divided into three classes corresponding to the 
three principles or Pillars exhibited in the Kabbalistic Tree, 
^ z * : I* The Pillar of Mercy ("TDJ1), represented by the 

crV*? K-nm rr'n n*' dxo wnrv') tot™ Vrrrm iVrm ^ttq nn3’3«r» rr'ap nrr orcb 21 

bN-rcr to Dtn 
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Patriarch Abraham (comp. TDn Micah, vii, 20 ;) 

II. The Pillar of Justice (ins), represented by Isaac 
(comp. pITP "TnSJ Gen. xxxi, 42) ; and III. The Middle 
Pillar, represented by Jacob (comp.3pP^> J1DN Micah vii, 20), 
which is the connecting or uniting principle. (Sobar, i, 146a; 
148 b.) It is for this reason that the patriarchs are denomi¬ 
nated the Chariot-throne of the Lord. 

Following the paths of righteousness, the saints on earth 
enjoy the protection of heaven in an especial manner, by 
virtue of the divine wisdom inherent in them, for they are 
able to decipher the signs which God has put in the firmament 
to shield them from accidents. “ In heaven above, that sur¬ 
rounds the universe, are signs in which the deepest mysteries 
are concealed. These signs are constellations and stars, which 
are studied and deciphered by the wise.” ( Sohar , ii, 76 a.) 
Hence the admonition—“ He who has to start on a journey 
very early, should rise at daybreak, look carefully towards the 
east, and he will perceive certain signs resembling letters which 
pierce through the sky and appear above the horizon. These 
shining forms are those of the letters wherewith God created 
heaven and earth. Now, if man knows the secret meaning 
of the sacred name, consisting of forty-two letters, and medi¬ 
tates on it with becoming devotion and enthusiasm, he will 
perceive six Jods (P"*7V) in the pure sky, three to the right 
and three to the left, as well as three Vavs (] V 'N), which hover 
about in the heavenly arch. These are the letters of the 
priestly benediction (D^HD J"D"Q). ... In the bright 

morning he will perceive a pillar towards the west, hanging 
perpendicularly over the earthly paradise, and another pillar 
hanging over the centre of paradise. This luminous pillar 
has the three colours of a purple web : three birds stand on 
it, singing in the following manner. The first sings, ‘ Halle¬ 
lujah ! Praise, 0 ye servants of the Lord, praise the name of 
the Lord ' (Ps. cxiii, 1) ; the second, * Blessed be the name 
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of the Lord from this time forth and for evermore ’ (ibid. v. 2); 
and the third, ‘ From the rising of the sun unto the going 
down of the same, the Lord’s name is to be praised ’ (ibid. 
v. 3). This is the time when the pious traveller is to offer 
up bis morning prayer, in order that he may secure heaven’s 
blessings and the sublime and divine mercy as his sure guide.” 

(Sohar , ii, 130 b.) 

Now since it is an absolute condition of the soul to return 
to the Infinite Source from which it emanated, after developing 
all those perfections, the germs of which are eternally implanted 
in it; and since some souls do not at once develope these 
fruits of righteousness, which precludes their immediate re¬ 
union with their Primordial Source, another term of life is 
vouchsafed to them, so that they may be able to cultivate 
those virtues which they stifled in their former bodily life, 
and without which it is impossible for them to return to their 
heavenly home. Hence, if the soul, in its first assuming a 
human body and sojourn on earth, fails to acquire that ex¬ 
perience for which it descends from heaven, and becomes 
contaminated by that which is polluting, it must re-inhabit a 
body again and again till it is able to ascend in a purified 
state through repeated trials. Thus we are told that 22 “ All 
souls are subject to transmigration VW), and men 

do not know the ways of the Holy One, blessed be he ; they 
do not know that they are brought before the tribunal, both 
before they enter into this world and after they quit it, they 
are ignorant of the many transmigrations and secret probations 
which they have to undergo, and of the number of souls and 
spirits which enter into this world, and do not return to the 
palace of the Heavenly King. Men do not know how the 

x’po no"p -pm Kin "pi Hsmpn nmiK kch oi prr vtn KVubai pnoco *o 22 
-pm Ntjbv 'Hrf? pr\" -n? k:hi pnv pnorc3 *pm yw bin wov bii hxd: oi idthk *pn 
Kin -pi H«mp piy po'no piw non -pVvibi noi • nchv 'wno *pE3*i inib Mini 
• k &cn kto-ic 1 ) K*n Kobv Kinni frw px'rtro pm non pnotn noi nm 
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souls revolve like a stone which is thrown from a sling; 
as it is written—‘ And the souls of thine enemies them shall he 
sling out, as out of the middle of a sling.’ (1 Sam., xxv, 29.) 
But the time is at hand when these mysteries will be disclosed.” 
( So/iar , ii, 99 b.) 

The transmigration of the soul into another body, however, 
is restricted to three times ; and if two souls in their third 
residence in human bodies are still too weak to resist all 
earthly trammels and to acquire the necessary experience, they 
are both united and sent into one body, so that they may be 
able conjointly to learn that which they were too feeble to do 
separately. It sometimes, however, happens that it is the 
singleness and isolation of the soul which is the source of 
her weakness, and she requires help to pass through her 
probation. In that case she chooses for a companion a soul 
which has more strength and better fortune. The stronger 
of the two then becomes as it were the mother; she carries 
the sickly one in her bosom, and nurses her from her own 
substance, just as a woman nurses her child. Such an asso¬ 
ciation is therefore called pregnancy pwy), because the 
stronger soul gives as it were life and substance to the weaker 
companion. 23 

-pm proco hVi prr nu?3 'in J'O'pd todd -jtnnuf wn’Tri vn *jcnnn tod^ 
MTTcn rVpn rp -pna n;yb;r -ps^N ccs n>n ton pni tod Nncc^ 3 wsdmd pTO\r: 

'd 323? rp 'd pVn irm *bD nto nub:*? rvw 
23 According to Josephus, the doctrine of the transmigration of souls into 
other bodies (ptrtpxpvxuHTic), was also held by the Pharisees (comp. Autiq. xviii, 
1,3: de Bell. Jud. ii, 8, 14). restricting, however, the metempsychosis to the 
righteous. And though the Midrashim and the Talmud are silent abo it it, yet 
from Saadia’s vituperations against it (C'mrr D'hn|? 3 TD nDD id^n 'pntoc Vdn 
rrpnrrm min O'N-np’i m3OTiD dtow Emunoth ve-Death, vi, 7 ; viii, 3) there is 
no doubt that this doctrine was held among some Jews in the ninth century of 
the present era. At all events it is perfectly certain that the Karaite Jews firmly 
believed in it ever since the seventh century. (Comp. Frankel, Manat schrifl , 
x, 177, <fcc.) St. Jerome assures us that it was also propounded among the early 
Christians as an esoteric and traditional doctrine which was entrusted to the 
select few, ( ahscanditc quasi in foveis riperarum versari vt quasi haerediturio malo 
serpcre in paucis. Comp, epist. ad Demedriaderat; and Origen was convinced 
that it was only by means of this doctrine that certain Scriptural narratives, such 
as the struggle of Jacob with Esau before their birth, the reference about 
Jeremiah when still in hia mother’s womb, and many others, can possibly be 
explained, {netpi apx&v i, 1, cap. vii; Adver. Celsum , i, 3. 
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As the world, like all other living beings, is a farther ex¬ 
pansion of the Deity’s own substance, it too must ultimately 
share that blessedness which it enjoyed in its first evolution. 
This is indicated in the letter H with which the history of 
the creation begins ( i.e . JT10NT3), and which, is also the first 
letter in the word blessing (rDl"3). 24 Even the archangel of 
wickedness, or the venomous beast (UW'l or Samuel 

(tWOD), as he is called, will be restored to his angelic nature 
and name, inasmuch as he too, like all other beings, proceeded 
from the same infinite source of all things. The first part 
of his name (DD), which signifies venom f will then be dropped, 
and he will retain the second part (^N), which is the common 
name of all the angels. This, however, will only take place 
at the advent of Messiah. But his coming is retarded by the 
very few new souls which enter into the world; as many of 
the old souls which have already inhabited bodies have to re¬ 
enter those bodies which are now bom, in consequence of 
having polluted themselves in their previous bodily existence, 
and the soul of the Messiah, which, like other souls, has its 
pre-existence in the world of the Sephiroth , cannot be bom 
till all human souls have passed through their period of pro¬ 
bation on this earth, because it is to be the last bom one at 
the end of days. Then the great Jubilee year will commence, 
whentht whole pleroma of souls (DlDtMn ISDN), cleaned and 
purified shall return into the bosom of the Infinite Source; 
and they shall be in “ the Palace which is situate in the secret 
and most elevated part of heaven, and which is called the 
Palace of Love (rQHN ^3V7). There the profoundest mys¬ 
teries are; there dwells the Heavenly King, blessed be he, 
with the holy souls, and is united with them by a loving kiss. 

24 The notion (hat the creation is a blessing, anil that this is indicated in the 
first letter, is already propounded in the Midrash, as may be seen from the 
following remark. The reason why the Law begins with Beth, the second letter 
of the Alphabet, and not with Aleph , the first letter, is that the former is the first 
letter in the word blessing, while the latter is the first letter in the word accursed , 
rnn» Mimo nV'aa rfn nro part win® »jbo rvaa Tvch (Midrash Babba, sec. i). 
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( Sohar , ii, 97 a .) “ This kiss is the union of the soul with 

the substance from which it emanated." (Ibid., i, 168 a.) 
Then hell shall disappear; there shall be no more punishment, 
nor temptation, nor sin : life will be an everlasting feast, a 
Sabbath without end. Then all soul3 will be united with the 
Highest Soul, and supplement each other in the Holy of 
Holies of the Seven Halls (JTltoVT JDW). Everything will 
then return to unity and perfection—everything will be united 
into one idea, which shall be over, and fill the whole universe* 
The basis of this idea, however ( i.e ., the light which is con¬ 
cealed in it), will never be fathomed or comprehended; only 
the idea itself which emanates from it shall be comprehended. 
In that state the creature will not be distinguished from the 
Creator, the same idea will illuminate both. Then the soul 
will rule the universe like God, and what she shall command 
he will execute. (Sohar, i, 45 a and 5.) 

V. The Kabbalistic view of the Old Testament, and its 
relation to Christianity . 

We have already seen that the Kabbalah claims a pre- 
Adamite existence, and asserts that its mysteries are covertly 
conveyed in the first four books of the Pentateuch. Those 
of us who read the Books of Moses, and cannot discover in 
them any of the above-mentioned doctrines, will naturally ask 
for the principles of exegesis whereby these secrets are de¬ 
duced from or rather introduced into the text. These prin¬ 
ciples are laid down in the following declaration :—“ If the 
Law simply consisted of ordinary expressions and narratives, 
e. gr., the words of Esau, Hagar, Laban, the ass of Balaam, 
or of Balaam himself, why should it be called the Law of 
truth, the perfect Law, the true witness of God ? Each 
word contains a sublime source, each narrative points not 
only to the single instance in question, but also to generals.** 
(Sohar, iii, 149 b.) “ Woe be to the son of man who 

says that the Tora (Pentateuch) contains common sayings 
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and ordinary narratives. 86 For, if this were the case, we 
might in the present day compose a code of doctrines from 
profane writings which should excite greater respect. If the 
Law contains ordinary matter, then there are nobler sentiments 
in profane codes. Let us go and make a selection from them, 
and we shall be able to compile a far superior code. 28 But 

35 This view that the mere literal narrative is unworthy of inspiration, and 
that it must contain a spiritual meaning concealed under the garment of the 
letter! is not peculiar to the Kabbalub. Both the Synagogue and the Church have 
maintained the same from time immemorial. Thus the Talmud already 
describes the impious Mana9seh, King of Israel, as making himself merry over 
the narratives of the Pentateuch and ironically asking (i®v rrrro rrprn p rrojo 
nrm 530 m non joi*? mn# vhn airoS rroob V? rrn 01 tom nrum mm 

rrroa own ms on DTOn tsp too pun p'V? *»Ve), whether Moses could not 
find anything better to relate than that “ Luton’s sister was Timna ” (Gen. xxxvi, 
23); " Timna was the concubiue of Eliplmz ” (ibid, v. 12;; that 44 Reuben went 
in the days of the wheat harvest, and found mandrakes in the field ” (i/«rf., xxx^ 
14), &c., &c. And it is replied that these narratives contain another sense 
besides the literal one. ( Sanhedrim ,1)0 b,) Heuce the rule (miH 5 ? y\'tm no to 
OOab Joto), what happened to the fathers is tjpical of the children. 

26 Origen’s words are almost literally the same—“Si adsideamus litteme et 
secundum hoc vel quod Judneis, vel quud vulgo videtur, accipiamus qu® in lege 
scripta sunt, erubesco dicere et confiteri quia tales leges dederit Deus : videbuntur 
enim magis elegantes et ratiouabiles bominum leges, verbi gratia vel Romauorum 
vel Atheniensium, vel Lacedaeinoniorum. Hamit. vii, in Levit. Again, the 
same erudite father says, 11 What person in his senses will imagine that the 
first, second, and third day, in connection with which morning and evening are 
mentioned, were without sun, moon and stars, nay. that there was no sky on the 
first day ? Who is there so foolish and without common sense as to believe that 
God planted trees in the garden eastward of Eden like a husbandman, and 
planted therein the tree of life, perceptible to the eyes aud senses, which gave 
life to the eater thereof; and another tree which gave to the eater thereof a 
knowledge of good and evil? I believe that everybody must regard these as 
figures, under which a recondite seuse is concealed." Lib. iv, cap. ii, mpi 
dpx&v. Huet, Origcniana, p. 107. Comp. Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutics, 
Edinburgh, 1843, p. 60, &c. It must, however, not be supposed that this sort 
of interpretation, which defies all rules of sound exegesis and common sense, is 
confined to the ancient Jewish Rabbins or the Christian fathers. The Com¬ 
mentary on Genesis and Exodus by Clir. Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster, 
may fairly compete in this respect with any production of bygone days. Will it 
be believed that Dr. Wordsworth actually sees it 44 suggested by the Holy Spirit 
Himself” that Noah drunk, exposing his nakedness, aud mocked by his own 
child. Ham, is typical of Christ who drank the cup of God’s wrath, stripped 
Himself of His heavenly glory, and was mocked by his own children the Jews ? 
But we must give the Canon’s own words. 44 Nouh drank the wine of his 
vineyard; Christ drank the cup of God’s wrath, which was the fruit of the sin 
of the cultivators of the vineyard, which he had planted in the world. Noah was 
made naked to his shame; Christ consented for our sake to strip Himself of 
His heavenly glory, and took on him the form of a servant. (Phil, ii, 7.) He 
laid aside hia garments, and washed his disciples’ feet (John, xiii, 4.) He hid 
not his face from shame and spitting. (Isa. 1, 6.) When he was on the Cross, 
they that passed by reviled Him. (Matt, xxvii, 39.) He was mocked by His 
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every word of the Law has a sublime sense and a heavenly 
mystery. .... Now the spiritual angels had to put on 
an earthly garment when they descended to this earth; and if 
they had not put on such a garment, they could neither have 
remained nor be understood on the earth. And just as it was 
with the angels so it is with the Law. When it descended on 
earth, the Law had to put on an earthly garment to be tinder- 
stood by us, and the narratives are its garment. There are 
some who think that this garment is the real Law, and not the 
spirit which it clothed, but these have no portion in the 
world to come; and it is for this reason that David prayed, 
‘ Open thou mine eyes that I may behold the wondrous things 
out of the Law.* (Ps. cxix, 18.) What is under the garment 
of the Law ? There is the garment which every one can see; 
and there are foolish people who, when they see a well-dressed 
man, think of nothing more worthy than this beautiful gar¬ 
ment, and take it for the body, whilst the worth of the body 
itself consists in the soul. The Law top has a body : this 
is the oommandments, which are called the body of the Law. 
This body is clothed in garments, which are the ordinary 
narratives. The fools of this world look at nothing else but 
this garment, which consists of the narratives in the Law; they 
do not know any more, and do not understand what is beneath 
this garment. But those who have more understanding do 
not look at the garment but at the body beneath it (i.e., the 
moral) ; whilst the wisest, the servants of the Heavenly King, 
those who dwell at Mount Sinai, look at nothing else but the 
soul (»>., the secret doctrine), which is the root of all the 
real Law, and these are destined in the world to come to be¬ 
hold the Soul of this Soul (*>., the Deity), which breathes in 
the Law.” ( Sohar , iii, 1.52 a.) 

own children, the Jews. He deigned to be exposed to insult''for oar sakes, in 
shame and nakedness on the Cross (Heb. xii, 2), in order that we might receive 
eternal glory from HU shame, and be clothed through His weakness with 
garments of heavenly beauty.* (Commentary on Genesis and Exodus , London. 
1804, p. 68.) 
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The opinion that the mysteries of the Kabbalah are to be 
found in the garment of the Pentateuch is still more syste¬ 
matically propounded in the following parable. “Like a 
beautiful woman, concealed in the interior of her palace, who 
when her friend and beloved passes by, opens for a moment a 
secret window and is seen by him alone, and then withdraws 
herself immediately and disappears for a long time, so the 
doctrine only shows herself to ther chosen to him who is 
devoted to her with body and soul); and even to him not 
always in the same manner. At first she simply beckons at the 
passer-by with her hand, and it generally depends upon his 
understanding this gentle hint. This is the interpretation 
known by the name ?D1. Afterwards she approaches him a 
little closer, lisps him a few words, but her form is still covered 
with a thick veil, which his looks cannot penetrate. This is 
the so called ttflTT. She then converses with him with her 
face covered by a thin veil; this is the enigmatic language of 
the (TTUl. After having thus become accustomed to her 
society, she at last shews herself face to face and entrusts him 
with the innermost secrets of her heart. This is the secret of 
the Law, TD. 27 He who is thus far initiated in the mysteries 

27 The notion that the Bible is to be explained in this fourfold manner was 
also propounded by tbe Jewish doctors generally, long before the existence 
of tbe Kabbalah (Comp. Ginsburg. Historical and Critical Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes. Longman, 1801, p. 30), and 1ms been adopted by some of the 
fathers and schoolmen. Origeu, although only advocating a threefold sense, 
viz .:—oajpciTiKbci ipvxtKoe, irvtvpartKbi;, to correspond to the Platonic notion of 
the component parts of man, viz.:— aupa, revevpa. almost uses the same 

words as the Kabbalah. “ The sentiments of Holy Scriptures must be imprinted 
upon each one’s soul in a threefold manuer, that the more simple may be built 
up by tile flesh (or body) of Scripture, so to speak, by which we mean the 
obvious explanation; that he who has advanced to a higher state may be edified 
by the soul of Scripture as it were; but he that is perfect, and like to the indi- 
viduals spoken of by the Apostle (1 Cor. ii, 0, 7), must be edified by the spiritual 
law, having a shadow of good things to come, mpi apx&v, lib . iv, cap. ii. 
Comp. Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 97. Whilst Nicholas de Lyra, the 
celebrated commentator and forerunner of the Belormation (born about 1270, 
died October 23,1340), distinctly espouses the Jewish four modes of interpreta¬ 
tion, which he describes in the following couplet— 

“ Litter* ge»U docet, quid credaa Alltfori*, 

Moral!* quid tgtft; quo teodaa uugogik." 

Comp. Alexander's edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia, of Biblical Literature , s. v. Ltba« 
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of the Tor a will understand that all those profound secrets 
are based upon the simply literal sense, and are in harmony 
with it; and from this literal sense not a single iota is to be 
taken and nothing to be added to it/ 1 (Sohar ii, 99.) 

This fourfold sense is gradually disclosed to the initiated in 
the mysteries of the Kabbalah by the application of definite 
hermeneutical rules, which chiefly affect the letters composing 
the words. The most prominent of these canons are— 

1. Every letter of a word is reduced to its numerical value, 
and the word is explained by another of the same quantity. 
Thus from the words " Lo! three men stood by him ” 
(Gen. xviii, 2), it is deduced that these three angels were 
MichaelGabriel , and Raphael, because nttfbtP TOTO and lo ! 
three men, and to®*n ‘wtnaa Wo these are Michael, 
Gabriel, and Raphael, are of the same numerical value, as 
will he seen from the following reduction to their numerical 
value of both these phrases. 

n w b w n 3 n 1 

6 + 800 + 800 + 6 + 50 + 6 + 6 = 701 

b K 3 ’ » 1 b K 

+ 80 + 1 + 20 + 10 + 40 + 6 + 80 +1 

^ N ’ *1 3 3 

+ 80 + 1 + 10 + 200 + 2 + 8 

b a s n i 

30 + 1 + 80 + 200 + 6 701 

This rule is called NHDDJ = which is a metathesis 

of the Greek word ypaypa, ypappua, or ypayparda, in the 
sense of numbers as represented by letters. 

2. Every letter of a word is taken as an initial or abbrevia¬ 
tion of a word. Thus every letter of the word JWWTO, the 
first word in Genesis, is made the initial of a word, and we 
obtain miJI Va-m* taps# otiVn mO rvum-Q in the beginning 
God saw that Israel would accept the Law . This rule is 
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denominated ppHDtt = notaricun , from notarius, a short¬ 
hand writer, one who among the Bomans belonged to that 
class of writers who abbreviated and used single letters to 
signify whole words. 

8. The initial and final letters of several words are re¬ 
spectively formed into separate words. Thus from the 
beginnings aud ends of the words who 

shall go up for us to heaven ? (Deut. xxx, 12) are obtained 
H^O circumcision and pTKT Jehovah , and inferred that God 
ordained circumcision as the way to heaven. 

4. Two words occurring in the same verse are joined to¬ 

gether and made into one. Thus 'D who and il!?N these 
are made into God by transposing the i and D. Vide 

supra, p. 94. 28 

5. The words of those verses which are regarded as con¬ 

taining a peculiar recondite meaning are ranged in squares 
in such a manner as to be read either vertically or boustro- 
phedonally, beginning at the right or left hand. Again the 
words of several verses are placed over each other, and the 
letters which stand under each other are formed into new 
words. This is especially seen in the treatment of three 
verses in Exod. xiv, (viz., 19-21), which are believed to 

88 The above-mentioned exegetical canons, however, are not peculiar to the Kab- 
balah. They have been in vogue among the Jews from time immemorial. Thus 
the difficult paseage in Isa. xxi, 8, rrw tnpi which is rendered in tfae Authorised 
Version, and he cried. A lion / or 1 as d lion,' as the margiu bos it, is explained 
by the ancient Jewish tradition as a prophecy respecting Habakkuk, who, as 
Isaiah foresaw, would in coming days use the very words here predicted. (Comp. 
Isa. xxi, 8, 0, with Hab. ii, l); and this interpretation is obtained by rule i; 
inasmuch as rrw lion and pipnn Habakkuk are numerically the same, viz. 
n 1 t h ud p i p a n 

ft + 10 + 20C + 1 = 216 and 100 + 0 + 100 + 2 + 8 = 216 

(See the Commentaries of Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and Kitncbi on Isa. xxi, 6.) Again, 

in the fact that Jacob made Joseph * a coat of many colours ’ (Gen. xxxvii, 8), as 
the Authorised Version has it, or *pieces' as it is in the margin, the Midrash or 
the ancient Jewish exposition, sees the sufferings of Joseph indicated; inasmuch 
as D*DD according to rule ii, is composed of the initials of "iFSTO Potiphar, who 
imprisoned Joseph; DnmD merchants C^HP Wlshmachtes and DW Midianil es, 
who bought him and sold him again as a slave. (Gen. xxxvii, 23-28; xxxix, 1; 
comp. Baslii on Gen. xxxvii, 3.) For more extensive information on this subject, 
we must refer to Ginsburg’s Historical and Critical Commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
Longman, 1861, p. 30, &c. 
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contain the three Pillars of the Sephiroth, and the Divine 
Name of seventy-two words. The following tables will illus¬ 
trate this principle of interpretation. The first of these three 
verses ■f'n tonw> nano 'xb 'fjnn ovfrNn in'to yon 

annuo noyn orrasD pyrr Toy yon cmnno, and 

the angel of God, which went before the camp of Israel, 
removed and went behind them ; and the pillar of the cloud 
went from before their face » and stood behind them (Exod. 
xiv, 19), is read boustrophedonally, as follows :— 

I. 


b 

D 

B 

H 


B 

H 

B 

D 

D 

B 

B 

B 


B 

B 

D 

1 

D 

B 

K 

5 

B 

0 


* 

1 

B 

B 

B 


5 

D 

n 

1 

B 

B 

O 

D 

D 

D 

0 

n 

D 

% 

n 

n 

V 

■ 

B 

V 


V 

J 

n 

N 

D 

■ 


% 


n 

V 

B 

s 

H 

B 

0 

O 

B 

B 

B 


The second of these three verses D*"TCD njnD fO 10*1 

to* rrt anp »to nto^n /ik -mn *jwnm pyn 'nn tonun rurra 

ntoton bo nt, and it came between the camp of the Egyptians 
and the camp of Israel; and it was a cloud and darkness 
to them, but gave light by night to these, so that the one 
came not near the other all the night (Exod. xiv, 20), is 
in the first place divided, and read from right to left, beginning 
at the top, as exhibited in the following diagram. 



















II. 
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Whilst the third of these three verses by IT flN T0D 10 

D'n n« oen nW>n *?d my onp rrro dvi n» mm tVw ovi 

D'orr wpx*i nnn 1 ?, and Moses stretched out his hand over 
the sea ; and the Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong 
east wind all that night , and made the sea dry land , and 
the waters were divided (Exod. xiv. 21), is divided as follows, 
and read from the right, beginning at the bottom. 


IV. 


0 

* 

D 

n 


V 

P 

3 

% 

1 

n 

3 

i 

n 

V 

0 

% 

n 

n 

M 

0 

w 


> 

n 

v 


V 

n 

V 

3 

n 

» 

V 

0 


*1 

P 

n 



B 

0 

> 

n 

n 

H 

n 

> 

n 

■ 

i 



% 

1 

D 1 


n 

V 

V 

D 

7 

% 

n 

K 

n 

m 

D 

to 


1 


The three verses which have thus yielded the three Pillars of 
the Sephiroth, are then joined together in groups of three 
letters in the order in which they are read in diagrams ii, iii, 
and iv, and they then yield the seventy-two divine names 
which the Kabbalah assigns to the Deity, 2 * as follows 


SO Tilt Hunts of this Essay preclude the possibility of entering into a dis¬ 
quisition on the seventy-two Divine names. Those who wish to examine the 
subject more extensively wc must refer to the Commentaries on the Sohar 
(Exod xiv. 10-21), mentioned in the third part of this Essay; and to Bartolocci, 
Bibliotheca Magun Bobbinica. Pars iv, p. 230 teq. t where ample information is 
given on this and kindred subjects. 

K 
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6. The letters of words are changed by way of anagram 
and new words are obtained. This canon is called mion or 
fiVrnN ^TT, permutation, and the commutation is effected 
according to fixed rules. Thus the alphabet is bent exactly 
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in the middle, and one half is put over the other, and by 
changing alternately the first letter or the first two letters at 
the beginning of the second line, twenty* two commutations 
are produced ex . gr ,:— 

11 10 08 760 432 1 

rs'Dn t i rr i a nan 

LD3DyBSp"IW/l b J 

3’ antin'! a 

L03DySSpTIff/13-l 
These anagramic alphabets obtain their respective names from 
the first two specimen pairs of letter which indicate the inter¬ 
change. Thus, for instance, the first is called Albath J"Q"^N 
from the first words, the second Abyath and so on. 

The following table exhibits the established rules of the 
alphabetical permutations. 


DD 

V 

on 

srr 

Cl 

31 

pn 

n 

©3 

nn 

bx 

1. Albath. 

cb 

2D 

c* 

to 

cn 

31 

P' 

in 

©1 

ns 

DM 

2. Aboath. 

OD 

2 b 

CD 

V* 

cn 

3n 

pi 

ii 

©n 

ni 

3*4 

S. Aodath. 

30 

cb 

TD 

c* 

3n 

pn 

ii 

©i 

nn 

3D 

1*4 

4. Abbao. 

» 

co 

rb 

CD 

3' 

pn 

in 

©i 

ni 

ID 

n*4 

5. Abbad. 

c: 

m 

cb 

3D 

jr 

m 

©n 

ni 

13 

HD 

1*4- 

6. Avba. 

m 

r: 

cn 

3b 

P3 

i* 

©n 

nn 

m 

ID 

1*4 

7. Azbav. 

VC 

C2 

30 

Pb 

ID 

©* 

nn 

m 

13 

ID 

n*4 

8. Achbaz. 

tn 

CD 

33 

pn 

lb 

©D 

n» 

n 

13 

nD 

CM 

9. Atbach. 

Ct 

3D 

P 

m 

©b 

HD 

m 

n 

to 

CD 

*M 

10. Aibat. 

Cl 

sr 

po 

12 

©o 

nb 

m 

m 

C3 

O 

3*4 

11. Achbi. 

3D 

P* 

ID 

©3 

no 

n 

nn 

ci 

'3 

DD 

bw 

12. Albach. 

31 

pc 

IV 

©D 

P2 

m 

nn 

n 

D3 

bD 

0*4 

19. Ambal. 

r* 

ID 

©V 

no 

m 

Cl 

*n 

Dl 

b3 

OD 

3*4 

14. Asbax. 

pn 

13 

©c 

nv 

Cl 

'i 

Dn 

bi 

D3 

3D 

CM 

15. Abban. 

ip 

©3 

no 

nn 

'i 

Dl 

bn 

Ol 

33 

OD 

t** 

16. Aabab. 

in 

©J> 

no 

»n 

Dl 

bi 

on 

31 

03 

tD 

CM 

17. Afba. 

«i 

rp 

'O 

DTT 

bi 

Ol 

:n 

Cl 

V3 

DD 

3M 

18. Azbat. 


m 

an 

bn 

Ol 

31 

cn 

tl 

C3 

3D 

PM 

19. Arbaz. 

n© 

D» 

bo 

on 

21 

Dl 

m 

01 

33 

pa 

1*4 

20. Abbas. 

pd 

V 

on 

2 n 

Dl 

tl 

cn 

31 

Pi 

ID 

©M 

21. Ashbab. 

bD 

O' 

:n 

cn 

tl 

Cl 

3n 

PI 

13 

©D 

PM 

22. Atbbabh. 





To this list is to be added — 




n© 

V 

3D 

to 

30 

bD 

'n 

m 

in 

13 

DM 

23. Aboad. 

no 

©* 

in 

pn 

31 

Cl 

rn 

Dl 

33 

OD 

bM 

24. Albax. 
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Besides these canons the Kabbalah also sees a recondite sense 
in the form of the letters, as well as in the ornaments which 
adorn them. 

As to the relation of the Kabbalah to Christianity, it is 
maintained that this theosophy propounds the doctrine of the 
trinity and the sufferings of Messiah. How far this is true 
may be ascertained from the following passages. 30 “ We have 
already remarked in several places that the daily liturgical de¬ 
claration about the divine unity is that which is indicated in the 
Bible (Deut. vi, 43), where Jehovah occurs first, then Elohenu, 
and then again Jehovah, which three together constitute a 
unity, and for this reason he [*>., Jehovah] is in the said 
place called one (TTIN). But there are three names, and 
how can they be one ? And although we read one nfTN), 
are they really one ? Now this is revealed by the vision of 
the Holy Ghost, and when the eyes are closed we get to know 
that the three are only one. This is also the mystery of the 
voice. The voice is only one, and yet it consists of three 
elements, fire [i.*., warmth], air [$.<?., breath], and water 
[he., humidity], yet are all these one in the mystery of the 
voice, and can only be one. Thus also Jehovah, Elohenu, 
and Jehovah constitute one—three forms which are one. 
And this is indicated by the voice which man raises [*.*., at 
prayer], thereby to comprehend spiritually the most perfect 
unity of the En Soph for the finite, since all the three 
[i.e., Jehovah, Elohenu, Jehovah] are read with the same 
loud voice, which comprises in itself a trinity. And this is 
the daily confession of the divine unity which, as a mystery, is 
revealed by the Holy Ghost. This unity has been explained 

'nan tom nn m vmv • wron tt wvtfn htiit ’irrx hov tai hthv 80 

wn • *mH npw f"jn *m vita wn i"vr U'rfjN rwra-rp V'vr >n;n trntv irrn «ov tai NTtrr 
warp rrm wvm m jn trm pnjn m ta mn pan* yn pi* pa® nbn 
Vip ttarrom ,Vijn an wh hti ‘-itth p* nntan rooS xtyno ami irro p:*Mi rrm* 
ion ron ♦ m vh* pi'H Vipi ntm vi intai nth Hrmi w®n /piru wnto vthi vt wh 

nwittbi H-rm®3 m Tin Vip vth hti pym p:na nntai ,*m prn *"* »«» 

nm • -m pi»m nrin 'im hjh Vip nvn ntai • nmo to wo pno wtai htito rrmn 
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in different ways, yet he who understands it in this way is 
right, and he who understands it in another way is also right. 
The idea of unity, however formed by us here below, from 
the mystery of the audible voice which is one, explains the 
thing/* ( Sohar , ii, 43 b.) 

On another occasion we are informed that R. Eleazar, whilst 
sitting with his father R. Simeon, was anxious to know how 
the two names, Jehovah and Elohim , can be interchanged, 
seeing that the one denotes mercy and the other judgment. 
Before giving the discussion between the father and the son, 
it is necessary to remark that whenever the two divine names, 
Adonai (OHM) and Jehovah (nw), immediately follow 
each other, Jehovah is pointed and read (HilT) Elohim . 
The reason of this, as it is generally supposed, is to avoid the 
repetition of Adonai, Adonai, since the Tetragrammaton is 
otherwise always pointed and read (PhPP). The Kabbalah, 
however, as we shall see, discovers in it a recondite meaning. 31 
“ R. Eleazar, when sittiug before his father R. Simeon, said 
to him, we have been taught that whenever Elohim (Dv6n) 
occurs, it denotes justice. Now how can Elohim sometimes be 
put for Jehovah , as is the case in those passages wherein 
Adonai ('JV1N) and Jehovah (mn 1 ) stand together (Comp. 
Gen. xv, 8 ; Ezek. ii, 4, &c.), seeing that the latter denotes 
mercy in all the passages in which it occurs ? To which he 
replied, Thus it is said in the Scripture, * Know therefore 
this day and consider it in thine heart, that Jehovah is 
Elohim * (Deut iv, 19); and again it is written * Jehovah is 
Elohim / (Ibid., ver. 35.) Whereupon he [t.e., the son] said, 
I know this forsooth, that justioe is sometimes tempered with 

Tan jxo BVBp vital rwrw xrm pvo maai • warrp rrm xna 'taiun xov tai xrrr itth 
/ in irrm Vipi xra xnma *wno px xn x-nrr »xn tax »Ta* *xn Tan jxoi Tap 'xn 

a'ta rpt 'a ptar -uni • nfoa-f xma mn xi 

x^-i^wxvixn'inxtaaovtfatp'inxnrrt *iox*ox w'Si map a»rv rrtn »an 31 

taa 'em pinx «m cvtfrx npx'xox /mrn 'nx p» cvrSt npxi inn rvx x'm'xi 
tvm*n xin *** »a *pa^ to matom ovn nm a*na-i /xnpa a'na xirr »an rrb ton in* 
*vxn inwa xaaiVi » *om rvx wn nw inxai hspt xi nto rrt Tax • erntorc mn aviai 
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mercy and mercy with justice. Quoth he [*.<?., the father]. 
Come and see that it is so; Jehovah indeed does signify mercy 
whenever it occurs, but when through sin mercy is changed 
into justice, then it is written Jehovah (iTirb), but read 
Elohim (DVT*?K), Now come and see the mystery of the 
word [i.e. 9 Jehovah]. There are three degrees, and each 
degree exists by itself [*>., in the Deity], although the three 
together constitute one, they are closely united into one and 
are inseparable from each other/* ( Sohar , iii, 65 a.) 

We shall only give one more passage bearing on the subject 
of the Trinity. 32 " He who reads the word (IflM) One [i.e., 
in the declaration of the divine unity JflDtP] must pronounce 
the Aleph (N) quickly, shorten its sound a little, and not 
pause at all by this letter, and he who obeys this, his life will 
be lengthened. Whereupon they [*.*., the disciples] said to him 
[*>., to R. Ilai], he R. Simeon] has said. There are two, 
and one is connected with them, and they are three; but in 
being three they are one. He said to them, those two names, 
Jehovah Jehovah, ore in the declaration * Hear 0 Israel * 
(Dent, vi, 4), and Elohenu between them, is united 

with them as the third, and this is the conclusion which is 
sealed with the impression of Truth But when these 

three are combined into a unity, they are one in a single 
unity/' (Sohar, iii, 262 a.) Indeed one Codex of the Sohar 
had the following remark on the words “ Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord of hosts'* (Isa.lv, 3); ttrrrp p Ht Wip IN HT ttrnp 
ttnpn ITT) nt, the first holy refers to the Holy Father; 
the second to the Holy Son; and the third to the Holy 

not rjcntn Hnwni ram uin boa YYr nitt nn wimb ton N 2 n rvN ’em 

'mnVa wm njtt prN rrn '3 nbm nyi nn Nn *?3 n /DmbNrrb pnpi mrr yn po 
n,o rp 'a pfor mn int p *rr mrs no nVi im n®pnoi in vi tan '35m 

jnoi nv» wo yyr vh\ nbnrwnpancipbi if'bN NDonb-posN tttn tont po 32 

Nrfcn Yin mi Nnbn prw ma rjnmrN nttti psnt pn ton in mb iton vtt parwr nt mam 
mm im rjnncN i:TibN mrr mm pw rmrr prow pn t*n pb ton *Tn 
'Na"opp '1 pbn vrn turn wnrna ttt p»N ntto parmo mi ton norm 
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Ghost? This passage, however, is omitted from the present 
recensions of the Sohar . Some Jewish writers have felt 
these passages to be so favourable to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, that they insist upon their being interpolations into 
the Sohar , whilst others have tried to explain them as refer¬ 
ring to the Sephiroth? 

As to the atonement of the Messiah for the sins of the 
people, this is not only propounded in the Sohar , but is given 
as the explanation of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 35 
“ When the righteous are visited with sufferings and afflictions 
to atone for the sins of the world, it is that they might atone 
for all the sins of this generation. How is this proved ? 
By all the members of the body. When all members suffer, 
one* member is afflicted in order that all may recover. And 
which of them ? The arm. The arm is beaten, the blood 
is taken from it, and then the recovery of all the members of 
the body is secured. So it is with the children of the world : 
they are members one of another. When the Holy One, 
blessed be he, wishes the recovery of the world, he afflicts 
one righteous from their midst, and for his sake all are 
healed How is this shown ? It is written —* He was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities, . . 

and with his stripes we are healed/ (Isa. liii, 5.) * With his 
stripes/ i.e. f healed, as by the wound of bleeding an arm, 
and with this wound we are healed, i.e., it was a healing to 

38 Comp. Oolatinus, De Arcanis CatkoL lib. ii, c. 8, p. 31; who says that some 
Codices of tbe Chaldee paraphrase in Isa. vi, 3, had also ©np H*ta ©op nan ©op 
H©Hp HTm the Holy Father , the Holy Son , and the Holy Ghost ; see also Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebreca i, 1130 ; Graetz, Geschichte der Judea vii, 240. 

34 Comp. Joel, Vie ReliyUmsphilosophie des Sohar. Leipzig, 1349, p. 240 ff. 

ba ptcarv ps /vn nob? 're ntcab pa penaoa tn pnoa h«j rrs pocnn wnr®a 33 
heod tmbr H"t© 'JD not wjrra pc*© bat nnr©a 'hcu ’C"© ban ;b 3 o *>m om 

WTI HOI 7T20 tp'EHt ’pH HTWl • TOTH tiOt 'Vfo pcm p3 HMpbHb "pOSH HtTt 
arrob rrfap 'ran nnr©a • m or m ]'tr"© p’H nob* oa on rp* • 'ir© bab nnttDH 
a'naa f>2D nbab hovidh aw rrs'iai pcnaoai pnna m«2»a h^ts mb *pbn nob»b nm-ton 
rpm |H 3 o hoti nrmpH tmanat tab hoto tntanat 'wnrrraiwo nano o to c o bbmo vktx 

'Hifnijt *y pbn arm s pro bab tab **m memo* 13 b wro miin httoi /torn 
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eaoh one of us as members of the body.” ( Sohar , iii, 218 a.) 
To the same effect is the following passage. 36 “ Those souls 
which tarry iu the nether garden of Eden hover about the 
world, and when they see suffering or patient martyrs and 
those who suffer for the unity of God, they return and men¬ 
tion it to the Messiah. When they tell the Messiah of the 
afflictions of Israel in exile, and that the sinners among them 
do not reflect in order to know their Lord, he raises his voice 
and weeps because of those sinners, as it is written, ‘ he is 
wounded for our transgressions/ (Isa. liii, 5.) Whereupon 
those souls return and take their place. In the garden of 
Eden there is one palace which is called the palace of 
the sick. The Messiah goes into this palace and invokes 
all the sufferings, pain, and afflictions of Israel to come 
upon him, and they all come upon him. Now if he did not 
remove. them thus and take them upon himself, no man 
could endure the sufferings of Israel, due as punishment for 
transgressing the Law; as it is written—* Surely he hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows, &c. (Isa. liii, 4, with Bom. 
xii, 8, 4.) When the children of Israel were in the Holy 
Land they removed all those sufferings and afflictions from 
the world by their prayers and sacrifices, but now the Messiah 
removes them from the world/' {Sohar, ii, 212 b.) 

That these opinions favour, to a certain extent, the doc¬ 
trines of the Trinity and the Atonement, though not in the 
orthodox sense, is not only admitted by many of the Jewish 
literati who are adverse to the Kabbalah, but by some of its 

pawn jwino pma jbanooi *owz?o • • • • Hnnb prt «nmi pnwj pat 30 
w-rwob n*b po>n «np®a Nrr©Db rrb pawn pawn pnmtori KTtrr by pbaoi pjMi prra 
Vr an wbp com 'pnoxob roob Vjonoo rfn pna n warn pw pnrobaa Snn wnrs 
po^n prawn pra pa«n * irnnipo ttno vnxaeo Vrtrra Nim V'rm wan pant pr« 
KteTi irrna bNP mmap-D/pp-io w nba*n np»n tnn nVd’h n>* pm nn:;a • irronna 
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friends. Indeed, the very fact that so large a number of 
Kabbalists have from time to time embraced the Christian 
faith would of itself show that there must be some sort of 
affinity between the tenets of the respective systems. Some 
of these converts occupied the highest position in the Syna¬ 
gogue, both as pious Jews and literary men. We need only 
specify Paul Ricci, physician to the Emperor Maximilian I; 
Julius Conrad Otto, author of The Unveiled Secrets (K'D K^), 
consisting of extracts from the Talmud and the Sohar, to 
prove the validity of the Christian doctrine (Niirenberg, 1805); 
John Stephen Rittengal, grandson of the celebrated Don Isaac 
Abravanel, and translator of The Book Jetzira, or of Creation 
(JTV5P "ISD), into Latin (Amsterdam, 1642); and Jacob Frank, 
the great apostle of the Kabbalah in the eighteenth century, 
whose example in professing Christianity was followed by 
several thousands of his disciples. 37 The testimony of these 
distinguished Kabbalists, which they give in their elaborate 
works, about the affinity of some of the doctrines of this 
theosophy with those of Christianity, is by no means to be 
slighted; and this is fully corroborated by the celebrated 
Leo di Modena, who, as an orthodox Jew, went so far as to 
question whether God will ever forgive those who printed the 
Kabbalistic works. 3 ® 

The use made by some well-meaning Christians of the 
above-named Kabbalistic canons of interpretation, in contro¬ 
versies with Jews, to prove that the doctrines of Christianity 
are concealed under the letter of the Old Testament, will now 
be deprecated by every one who has any regard for the laws 
of language. As a literary curiosity, however, we shall give 
one or two specimens. No less a person than the celebrated 

37 Comp. Peter Beer, Geschichte der religiose* ,Secten der Juden . Berlin. 
1822-23. vol. ii, p. 309, 8c c. 

38 onccn onw dottt *) " *iw dm tot m *n Comp, otto^m ed. Furst, 
Leipzig, 1840, p. 7. 
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Reuchlin would have it that the doctrine of the Trinity is to 
be found in the first verse of Genesis. He submits, if the 
Hebrew word which is translated created , he examined, 
and if each of the three letters composing this word be taken 
as the initial of a separate word, we obtain the expressions 
nn p Son, Spirit, Father , according to Rule 2 (p. 131). 
Upon the same principle this erudite scholar deduces the first 
two persons in the Trinity from the words—“ the stone which 
the builders refused is become the head stone of the corner “ 
(Ps. cxviii, 22), by dividing the three letters composing the 
word pN stone, into p 2N Father, Son (Comp. De Verho 
mir\fico, Basel, 1404). In more recent times we find it 
maintained that the ‘ righteousness * spoken of in Daniel ix, 24, 
means the Anointed of Jehovah, because the original phrase, 
pTS is by Gematria, = numerical value, (which is 
Rule 1, given above, p. 131), the same as iTPP rWD. So 
pleased is the author with this discovery, that he takes great 
care to remark—“ It is a proof which I believe lias hitherto 
escaped the notice of interpreters.'* Such proofs, however, of 
the Messiaship of Christ bring no honour to our religion; 
and in the present day argue badly both against him who 
adduces them and against him who is convinced by them. 



II. 


We now proceed to trace the date and origin of the Kabbalah. 
Taking the ex parte statement for what it is worth, viz., that 
this secret doctrine is of a pre-Adamite date, and that God 
himself propounded it to the angels in Paradise, we shall 
have to examine the age of the oldest doouments which 
embody its tenets, and compare these doctrines with other 
systems, in order to ascertain the real date and origin of this 
theosophy. Bat before this is done, it will be necessary to 
summarize, as briefly as possible, those doctrines which are 
peculiar to the Kabbalah, or which it expounds and elaborates 
in an especial manner, and which constitute it a separate 
system within the precincts of Judaism. The doctrines are 
as follow:— 

1. God is bonndlessin bis nature. He has neither will, 
intention, desire, thought, language, nor action. He cannot 
be grasped and depicted; and, for this reason, is called 
En Soph , and as such he is in a certain sense not existent. 

2. He is not the direct creator of the universe, since he 
could not will the creation; and since a creation proceeding 
directly from him would have to be as boundless and as per¬ 
fect as he is himself. 

3. He at first sent forth ten emanations, or Sephiroth* which 
are begotten, not made, and which are both infinite and 
finite. 

4. From these Sephiroth , which are the Archetypal Man, 
the different worlds gradually and successively evolved. 
These evolutionary worlds are the brightness and the express 
image of their progenitors, the Sephiroth , which uphold all 
things. 
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5. These emanations, or Sephiroth , gave rise to or created 
in their own image all human souls. These souls are pre¬ 
existent, they occupy a special hall in the upper world of 
spirits, and there already decide whether they will pursue a 
good or bad course in their temporary sojourn in the human 
body, which is also fashioned according to the Archetypal 
image. 

6. No one has seen the En Soph at any time. It is the 
Sephiroth , in whom the En Soph is incarnate, who have 
revealed themselves to us, and to whom the anthropomor¬ 
phisms of Scripture and the Hagada refer. Thus when it is 
said, “ God spake, descended upon earth, ascended into 
heaven, smelled the sweet smell of sacrifices, repented in his 
heart, was angry,” &c., &c., or when the Hagadic works 
describe the body and the mansions of the Deity, &c., all this 
does not refer to the En Sophy but to these intermediate 
beings. 

7. It is an absolute condition of the soul to return to the 
Infinite Source whence it emanated, after developing all those 
perfections the germs of which are indelibly inherent in it/ 
If it fails to develope these germs, it must migrate into 
another body, and in case it is still too weak to acquire the 
virtues for which it is sent to this earth, it is united to another 
and a stronger soul, which, occupying the same human body 
with it, aids its weaker companion in obtaining the object for 
which it came down from the world of spirits. 

8. When all the pre-existent souls shall have passed their 
probationary period here below, the restitution of all things 
will take place; Satan will be restored to an angel of light, 
hell will disappear, and all souls will return into the bosom 
of the Deity whence they emanated. The creature shall not 
then be distinguished from the Creator. Like God, the soul 
will rule the universe : she shall command, and God obey. 

With these cardinal doctrines before us we shall now be 
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able to examine the validity of the Kabhalists’ claims to the 
books which, according to them, propound their doctrines 
and determine the origin of this theosophy. Their works are 
I. The Book of Creation; II. The Sohar; and III. The 
Commentary of the Ten Sephirolh. As the Book of Creation 
is acknowledged by all parties to be the oldest, we shall 
examine it firBt. 

I. The Book of Creation or Jetzira . 

This marvellous and famous document pretends to be a 
monologue of the patriarch Abraham, and premises that the 
contemplations it contains are those which led the father of the 
Hebrews to abandon the worship of the stars and to embrace 
the faith of the true God. Hence the remark of the cele¬ 
brated philosopher, R. Jehudah Ha-Levi (bom about 1080)— 
“ Tlie Book ot the Creation, which belongs to our father 
Abraham, .... demonstrates the existence of the 
Deity and the Divine Unity, by things which are on the one 
hand manifold and multifarious, whilst on the other hand 
they converge and harmonize ; and this harmony can only 
proceed from One who originated it/* 1 ( Khozari , iv. 25.) 
The whole Treatise consists of six Perakim (O'pIS)) or chap¬ 
ters, subdivided into thirty-three very brief Mishnas (JTOWD) 
or sections, as follows. The first chapter has twelve sections, 
the second has five, the third five, the fourth four, the fifth 
three, and the sixth four sections. The doctrines which it 
propounds are delivered in the style of aphorisms or theorems, 
and, pretending to be the dicta of Abraham, are laid down 
very dogmatically, in a manner becoming the authority of this 
patriarch. 

As has already been intimated, the design of this treatise 
is to exhibit a system whereby the universe may be viewed 
methodically in connection with the truths given in the Bible, 

Tto D»rtno D'rinno onrra vyi-rmo vnnV* V* mm * • • • omartmm rrwwo 1 
yam nro :dto ew tw tmrr yso onosom thm btmdj onroro on h* 

vn 
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thus shewing, from the gradual and systematic development of 
the creation, and from the harmony which prevails in all its 
multitudinous component parts, that One God produced it 
all, and that He is over all. The order in which God gave 
rise to this creation out of nothing (UTinD WDD 72'), and 
the harmony which pervades all the constituent parts of the 
universe are shown by the analogy which subsists between the 
visible things and the signs of thought, or the means whereby 
wisdom is expressed^ and perpetuated among men. Since the 
letters have no absolute value, nor can they be used as mere 
forms, but serve as the medium between essence and form, 
and like words, assume the relation of form to the real essence, 
and of essence to the embryo and unexpressed thought, great 
value is attached to these letters, and to the combinations 
and analogies of which they are capable. The patriarch 
Abraham, therefore, employs the double value of the twenty- 
two letters of the Hebrew alphabet ; 8 he uses them, both in 
their phonetic nature and in their sacred character, as ex¬ 
pressing the divine truths of the Scriptures. But, since the 
Hebrew alphabet is also used as numerals, which are repre¬ 
sented by the fundamental number ten , and since the vowels 
of the language are also ten in number, this decade is added 
to the twenty-two letters, and these two kinds of signs— i,e., 
the twenty-two letters of the alphabet and the ten funda¬ 
mental numbers—are designated the thirty-two ways of secret 
wisdom ; and the treatise opens with the declaration*—“ By 
thirty-two paths of secret wisdom, the Eternal, the Lord of 
Hosts, the God of Israel, the living God, the King of the 
Universe, the Merciful and Gracious, the High and Exalted 
God, He who inhabiteth eternity, Glorious and Holy is His 

ft It is for this reason that the Book Jetzirn is also called W3* DTTOn row* 
the Letters or Alphabet of the Patriarch Abraham, 

dVw -pm d*tt route teur mte ronas mrr m ppn nosn route ronwt vnfimi 3 
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name, hath created the world by means of 09D) numbers, 
pBD) phonetic language, and writing. pBD). M ( Sepher 
Jetzira. , chapter i; Mishna i.) 

First of all comes the fundamental number ten. This 
decade is divided into a tetrade and hexade, and thereby is 
shown the gradual development of the world out of nothing. 
At first there existed nothing except the Divine Substance, 
with the creative idea and the articulate creative word as the 
Spirit or the Holy Spirit, which is one with the Divine Sub¬ 
stance and indivisible. Hence, the Spirit of the living God 
(D*TT D'nb# nn) stands at the head of all things and is 
represented by the number one . “ One is the spirit of the 

living God, blessed be His name, who liveth for ever ! voice, 
spirit, and word, this is the Holy Ghost/’ (Chapter i, 
Mishna ix). From this Spirit the whole universe proceeded 
in gradual and successive emanations, in the following order. 
The creative air , represented by number two, emanated from 
the Spirit (ITHD ITH). u In it He engraved the twenty-two 
letters.” The water again, represented by the number three , 
proceeded from the air (ITHD DVD). “ In it He engraved 
darkness and emptiness, slime and dung.” Whilst the ether 
or Jire, represented by the number four, emanated from the 
water (DVDD tPN). “ In it He engraved the throne of His 
glory, the Ophanim, the Seraphim, the saored animals, and 
the ministering angels, and from these three he formed His 
habitation; as it is written—* He maketh the wind his messen¬ 
gers, flaming fire his servants” 6 (Cap. i. Mish. ix, x.) These 
intermediate members between the Creator and the created 
world sustain a passive and created relationship to God, and 

i crnpn tm rm toti rrrnVtpmaViyrr ti V® wvpiani jru cm ovfjH rm nrw 4 
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an acting and creating relationship to the world; so that 
God is neither in immediate connection with the created and 
material universe, nor is His creative hat hindered by matter. 

Then comes the hexade, each unit of which represents space 
in the six directions (PftVJp TCW), or the four corners of the 
world, east, west, north, and south, as well as height and 
depth which emanated from the ether, and in the centre of 
which is the Holy Temple supporting the whole (ttmpn 

1YQD). The position of the decade is therefore as 
follows— 

O 

Spirit 

o o 

Water. Air. 

o 

Ether or Fire. 

o 

Height 

© o 

West North. 

SO IT 

nuru. 

O O 

South. East 

0 

Depth. 
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These constitute the primordial ten, from which the whole 
universe proceeded. 

And lastly follow “ the twenty-two letters, by means of 
which God, having drawn, hewn, and weighed them, and 
having variously changed and put them together, formed the 
souls of everything that has been made, and that shall be 
made.” 8 (Chapter ii, Mishna ii.) These twenty-two letters 
of the alphabet are then divided into three groups, consisting 
respectively of, I, the three mothers , or fundamental letters 
(/non *ho ) 9 2, seven double (mVlSD iaw) and 3, twelve 
simple consonants (/YltDllPS) "NW DOW), to deduce therefrom 
a triad of elements, a heptade of opposites, and a duodecimo 
of Bimple things, in the following manner. 

J. Three Mothers, Aleph, Mem, Shin. 

The above-named three primordial elements, viz., ether, water 
and air, which were as yet partially ideal and ethereal, became 
more concrete and palpable in the course of emanation. 
Thus the fire developed itself into the visible heaven, the 
elementary water thickened into the earth, embracing sea and 
land, whilst the elementary air became the atmospheric air. 
These constitute the three fundamental types of the universe 
7NDN The three primordial elements also 

thickened still more in another direction, and gave birth to a 
new order of creatures, which constitute the course of the 
year and the temperatures. From the ether developed itself 
heat, from the water emanated cold, and from the air proceeded 
the mild temperature which shows itself in the rain or wet. 
These constitute the fundamental points of the year 
rtitCQ JIIDN). Whereupon the three primordial elements 
developed themselves in another direction again, and gave 
rise to the human organism. The ether sent forth the 
human head, which is the seat of intelligence; the water gave 

wcai *vcm to ®ra om ts pnam pp© pm jppri to rrnrw ovran crop 6 
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rise to the body, or the abdominal system; whilst the air, 
which is the central element, developed itself into the genital 
organ. These three domains, viz., the macrocosm, the revo¬ 
lution of time, and the microcosm, which proceeded from the 
three primordial elements, are exhibited by the three letters 
Aleph (S), Mem (D) and Shin (W.) Hence it is said that 
by means of these three letters—which, both in their phonetic 
and sacred character, represent the elements, inasmuch as 
N, as a gentle aspirate, and as the initial of air y 
symbolises the air ; D, as a labial or mute, and as the 
initial of D'O water , represents the water ; whilst W, as 
a sibilant, and as the last letter of WK Jire , typifies the 
fire (Chapter iii, Mishna iii)—God created 

In the World —The Fire, Water, Air. 

In Man —The Head, Body, Breast. 

In the Year —Heat, Cold, Wet. 

2. Seven double consonants—Beth, Gimel, Daleth, 
Caph, pe, resh, tau rrwroa nbysn 
The three dominions proceeding from the triad of the pri¬ 
mordial elements which emanated from the unity continued to 
developo themselves still further. In the macrocosm were 
developed the seven planets, in time the seven days, and in 
the microcosm the seven sensuous faculties. These are 
represented by the seven double consonants of the alphabet. 
Hence it is said that by means of these seven letters, which 
are called double because they have a double pronunciation, 
being sometimes aspirated and sometimes not, according to 
their being with or without the Dagesh , God created— 

In the World —Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, Moon. 

In Man —Wisdom, Riches, Dominion, Life, Favour, 
Progeny, Peace. 

In the Year —Sabbath, Thursday, Tuesday, Sunday, 
Friday, Wednesday, Monday. 
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Owing to the opposite = double pronunciation of these 
seven letters, being hard and soft, they are also the symbols 
of the seven opposites (TTniDH) in which human life moves, 
viz., wisdom and ignorance, riches and poverty, fruitfulness 
and barrenness, life and death, liberty and bondage, peace 
and war, beauty and deformity. Moreover, they correspond to 
the seven ends (fillip JQW), above and below, east and west, 
north and south, and the Holy Place in the centre, which 
supports them; and with them God formed the seven heavens, 
the seven earths or countries, the seven weeks from the feast 
of Passover to Pentecost. (Chapter iii, Mishna , i-v; cap. iv, 
Mishna , i-iii.) 

3. Twelve simple consonants ./VHDlltfE) OVlltf 

The three dominions then respectively developed themselves 
into twelve parts, the macrocosm into the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, time into twelve months, and the microcosm into 
twelve active organs. This is shown by the twelve simple 
consonants of the alphabet. Thus it is declared, that by 
means of the twelve letters, which are pWD 'Bn TVT, 
God created the twelve signs of the Zodiac, viz.:— 

In the World —Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, 
Aquarius, Pisces. 

In Man —The organs of Sight, Hearing, Smelling, 
Talking, Taste, Copulating, Dealing, Walking, 
Thinking, Anger, Laughter, Sleeping. 

In the Year —The twelve months, viz., Nisan, Jiar, 
Sivan, Tarnus, Ab, Elul, Tishri, Cheshvan, Kislev, 
Tebet, Shcbat, Adar. (Comp, chapter v, Mishna i.) 

The three dominions continued gradually to develope into 
that infinite variety of objects which is perceptible in each. 
This infinite variety, proceeding from the combination of a few, 
is propounded by means of the great diversity of combinations 
aud permutations of which the whole alphabet is capable. 


s 
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These letters, small in number, being only twenty-two, by their 
power of combination and transposition , yield an endless 
number of words and figures, and thus become the types of 
all the varied phenomena in the creation. 7 “Just as the 
twenty-two letters yield two hundred and thirty-one types by 
combining Aleph (N) with all the letters, and all the letters 
with Aleph; Beth (1), with all the letters, and all the letters 
with Beth , so all the formations and all that is spoken proceed 
from one name." (Chapter ii, Mishna, iv.) The table on 
the opposite page will shew how the two hundred and thirty-one 
types are obtained by the combination of the twenty-two letters. 

The infinite variety in creation is still more strikingly 
exhibited by permutations, of which the Hebrew alphabet is 
capable, and through which an infinite variety of' types is 
obtained. Hence the remark 0 —“ Two letters form two houses, 
three letters build six houses, four build twenty-four, five 
build a hundred and twenty houses, six build seven hundred 
and twenty houses; and from thenceforward go out and think 
what the mouth cannot utter and the ear cannot hear." 
(Chapter iv, Mishna iv.) The following table will show how 
the letters, by permutation, will yield an infinite variety. 


TABLE OF PERMUTATION’. 


a. Two letters 

b . Three letters 

e. Four letters 

a* 1. 

33M 1. 

33M7 19. *T2M3 13. T3M3 7. T33M 1. 

M3 2. 

UM 2. 

33M1 20. 11H3 14. 3TM3 8. JT2M 2. 


3M3 3. 

3MM 21. TM33 15. 9. -qj* 3. 


Mil 4. 

Min 22. MT3J 16. Mia 10. n™ 4. 


3M2 5. 

3M3123. 3M13 17. am 11. aiM 5. 


M3J 6. 

Mian 24. mia 18. nro 12. itim 6. 

form one. 

build six. 

build twenty-four. 
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In order to ascertain how often a certain number of letters 
can be transposed, the product of the preceding number must 
be multiplied with it. Thus— 

Letter 2 x l = 2 

3 x 2 = 6 

4 x 6 = 24 

5 x 24 = 120 

6 x 120 = 720 

7 x 720 =: 5040 and so on. 

Accordingly, the material form of the spirit, represented by 

the twenty-two letters of the alphabet, is the form of all 
existing beings. Apart from the three dominions, the ma¬ 
crocosm, time, and microcosm, it is only the Infinite who can be 
perceived, and of whom this triad testifies; for which reason 
it is denominated “ the three true witnesses.” 9 Each of this 
triad, notwithstanding its multifariousness, constitutes a sys¬ 
tem, having its own centre and dominion. 10 Just as God is 
the centre of the universe, the heavenly dragon is the centre 
of the macrocosm; the foundation of the year is the revolu¬ 
tion of the Zodiac; whilst the centre of the microcosm is the 
heart. 11 The first is like a king on his throne, the second is 
like a king living among his subjects, and the third is like a 
king in war. The reason why the heart of man is like a 
monarch in the midst of war is, that the twelve principal 
organs of the human body 12 “ are arrayed against each other 
in battle array; three serve love, three hatred, three engender 
life, and three death. The three engendering love are the 
heart, the ears and the mouth; the three for enmity are the 
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Owing to the opposite = double pronunciation of these 
seven letters, being hard and soft, they are also the symbols 
of the seven opposites (/lVPDn) in which human life moves, 
viz., wisdom and ignorance, riches and poverty, fruitfulness 
and barrenness, life and death, liberty and bondage, peace 
and war, beauty and deformity. Moreover, they correspond to 
the seven ends (JlVTCp above and below, east and west, 

north and south, and the Holy Place in the centre, which 
supports them; and with them God formed the seven heavens, 
the seven earths or countries, the seven weeks from the feast 
of Passover to Pentecost. (Chapter iii, Mishna , i-v; cap. iv, 
Mishna , i-iii.) 

3. Twelve simple consonants .JTIIJTO9 ")W 

The three dominions then respectively developed themselves 
into twelve parts, the macrocosm into the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, time into twelve months, and the microcosm into 
twelve active organs. This is shown by the twelve simple 
consonants of the alphabet. Thus it is declared, that by 
means of the twelve letters, which are p20?D 'ttn PH, 
God created the twelve signs of the Zodiac, viz.:— 

In the World —Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, 
Aquarius, Pisces. 

In Man —The organs of Sight, Hearing, Smelling, 
Talking, Taste, Copulating, Dealing, Walking, 
Thinking, Anger, Laughter, Sleeping. 

In the Year —The twelve months, viz., Nisan, Jiar, 
Sivan, Tamus, Ab, Elul, Tisliri, Cheshvan, Kislev, 
Tebet, Shcbat, Adar. (Comp, chapter v, Mishna i.) 

The three dominions continued gradually to develope into 
that infinite variety of objects which is perceptible in each. 
This infinite variety, proceeding from the combination of a few, 
is propounded by means of the great diversity of combinations 
aud permutations of which the whole alphabet is capable. 
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These letters, small in number, being only twenty-two, by their 
power of combination and transposition , yield an endless 
number of words and figures, and thus become the types of 
all the varied phenomena in the creation. 7 “ Just as the 
twenty-two letters yield two hundred and thirty-one types by 
combining Aleph (tf) with all the letters, and all the letters 
with Aleph ; Beth (2), with all the letters, and all the letters 
with Beth , so all the formations and all that is spoken proceed 
from one name.” (Chapter ii, Miskna, iv.) The table on 
the opposite page will shew how the two hundred and thirty-one 
types are obtained by the combination of the twenty-two letters. 

The infinite variety in creation is still more strikingly 
exhibited by permutations, of which the Hebrew alphabet is 
capable, and through which an infinite variety of types is 
obtained. Hence the remark 8 —“ Two letters form two houses, 
three letters build six houses, four build twenty-four, five 
build a hundred and twenty houses, six build seven hundred 
and twenty houses; and from thenceforward go out and think 
what the mouth cannot utter and the ear cannot hear.” 
(Chapter iv, Mishna iv.) The following table will show how 
the letters, by permutation, will yield an infinite variety. 


TABLE OF PERMUTATION. 


a. Two letters 

b. Three letters 

e. Foot letters 

1M 1. 

MM 1. 

MW7 19. MM3 13. MMl 7. "I31M 1. 

Ml 2. 

13M 2. 

l»n 20. 11M3 14. 31M1 8 . 3MM 2. 


Ml 3. 

sta-121. -00)15. -wa 9 . ^ 3 . 


MM 4. 

22. KIM 16. Mia 10. 1-m* 4. 


IMS 5. 

awi 23. ana 17 . j^n 11. jam 6. 


MM 6 . 

24. WT) 18. mtq 12 . arm 6. 

form one. 

build six. 

build twenty-four. 
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In order to ascertain how often a certain number of letters 
can he transposed, the product of the preceding number must 
be multiplied with it. Thus— 

Letter 2 x 1 = 2 

3 x 2 = 6 

4 x 6 = 24 

5 x 24 = 120 

6 x 120 = 720 

7 x 720 = 6040 and so on. 

Accordingly, the material form of the spirit, represented by 

the twenty-two letters of the alphabet, is the form of all 
existing beings. Apart from the three dominions, the ma¬ 
crocosm, time, and microcosm, it is only the Infinite who can be 
perceived, and of whom this triad testifies; for which reason 
it is denominated “ the three true witnesses." 9 Each of this 
triad, notwithstanding its multifariousness, constitutes a sys¬ 
tem, having its own centre and dominion. 10 Just as God is 
the centre of the universe, the heavenly dragon is the centre 
of the macrocosm; the foundation of the year is the revolu¬ 
tion of the Zodiac ; whilst the centre of the microcosm is the 
heart. 11 The first is like a king on his throne, the second is 
like a king living among his subjects, and the third is like a 
king in war. The reason why the heart of man is like a 
monarch in the midst of war is, that the twelve principal 
organs of the human body 19 “ are arrayed against each other 
in battle array ; three serve love, three hatred, three engender 
life, and three death. The three engendering love are the 
heart, the ears and the mouth ; the three for enmity are the 
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liver, the gall and the tongue ; but God, the faithful King, 
rules over all the three systems. One [i.e., God] is over the 
three, the three are over the seven, the seven over the twelve, 
and all are internally connected with each other." (Chapter vi, 
Mishna iii.) Thus the whole creation is one connected 
whole; it is like a pyramid pointed at the top, which was its 
beginning, and exceedingly broad in its basis, which is its 
fullest development in all its multitudinous component parts. 
Throughout the whole are perceptible two opposites, with a 
reconciling medium. Thus, in the macrocosm, ,( the ethereal 
fire is above, the water below, and the air is between these 
hostile elements to reconcile them." (Chapter vi, Mtshna i.) 
The same is the case in the heaven, enrth and the atmosphere, 
as well as in the microcosm. But all the opposites in the cos¬ 
mic, telluric and organic spheres, as well as in the moral world, 
are designed to balance each other. " God has placed in all 
things one to oppose the other; good to oppose evil, good 
proceeding from good, and evil from evil; good purifies evil, 
and evil purifies good; good is in store for the good, and 
evil is reserved for the evil.” (Chapter vi, Mtshna ii.) 

From this analysis of its contents it will be seen that the 
Book Jetzira, which the Kabbalists claim as their oldest 
document, has really nothing in common with the cardinal 
doctrines of the Kabbalah. There is not a single word in it 
bearing on the En Soph, the Archetypal Man, the specula¬ 
tions about the being and nature of the Deity, and the 
Sephiroth, which constitute the essence of the Kabbalah. 
Even its treatment of the ten digits, as part of the thirty-two 
ways of wisdom whereby God created the universe, which 
has undoubtedly suggested to the authors of the Kabbalah the 
idea of the ten Sephiroth, is quite different from the mode in 
which the Kabbalistic Sephiroth are depicted, as may be seen 
from a most cursory comparison of the respective diagrams 
which we have given to illustrate the plans of the two systems. 
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Besides the language of the Book Jetzira and the train of 
ideas therein enunciated, as the erudite Zunz rightly remarks, 
shew that this treatise belongs to the Geonim period, i.e,, about 
the ninth century of the Christian era, when it first became 
known. 13 The fabrication of this pseudograph was evidently 
suggested by the fact that the Talmud mentions some treatises 
on the Creation , denominated rP"W and iTW "1SD 

(Sanhedrim 65 h ; 67 b) which “R. Chanina and R. Oshaja 
studied every Friday, whereby they produced a calf three 
years old and ate it;" 14 and whereby R. Joshua ben 
Chananja declared he could take fhxit and instantly produce 
the trees which belong to them. {Jerusalem Sanhedrim , 
cap. vii. adjinem . 16 ) Indeed Dr. Chwolson of Petersburg has 
shown in his treatise “ on the Remnants of the ancient Baby - 
Ionian Literature in Arabic translations /* that the ancient 
Babylonians laid it down as a maxim that if a man were 
minutely and carefully to observe the process of nature, he 
would be able to imitate nature and produce sundry creatures. 
He would not only be able to create plants and metals, 
but even living beings. These artificial productions the 
Babylonians call productions or formations . 

Gutami, the author of the Agricultura Rabat , who lived 
about 1400 B.C., devoted a long chapter to the doctrine of 
artificial productions. The ancient sorcerer Ankebuta de¬ 
clares, in his work on artificial productions, that he created a 
man, and shows how he did it; but he confesses that the 
human being was without language and reason, that he could 
not eat, but simply opened and closed his eyes. This and 
many other fragments adds R—, from whose communication 
we quote, show that there were many works in Babylon which 

IS Die gnttesdienstlichcn Vortriige der Juden. Berlin, 1832, p. 165, &c. 
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treated on the artificial productions of plants, metals, and 
living beings, and that the Book Jetzira , mentioned in the 
Talmud, was most probably such a Babylonian document/’ 16 

As the document on creation, mentioned in the Talmud, 
was lost in the course of time, the author of the Treatise 
which we have analysed tried to supply the loss, and hence 
not only called his production by the ancient name HT2P "19D 
the Book of Creation , but ascribed it to the patriarch Abra¬ 
ham. The perusal, however, of a single page of this book 
will convince any impartial reader that it has as little in com¬ 
mon with the magic work mentioned in the Talmud or with 
the ancient Babylonian works which treat of human creations, 
as with the speculations about the being and nature of the 
Deity, the En Soph and the Sephiroth, which are the essence 
of the Kabbalah. 17 

Having shown that the Book Jetzira , claimed by the Kab- 
balists as their first and oldest code of doctrines, has no 
affinity with the real tenets of the Kabbalah, we have, now to 
examine:— 


16 Der Israelitiscke Volkslekrcr, vol. Lx. Frank fort-on* the-Maine, 1959, 

p. 864, &c. 

17 For those who should wish to prosecute the study of the metaphysical 
Book Jetzira , we must mention that this Treatise was first published in a Latin 
translation by Postellus, Paris, 3552. It was then published in the original with 
five commentaries, viz., the spurious one of Saadia Gaon, one by Moses Nacb- 
manides, one by Eleazer Worms, oue by Abraham b. David, and one by Moses 
Bo tar el. Mantua, 1505. Another Latin version is given in Jo. Pistorii art is 
cabalistical semptoritm, 1587, Tom, l, p. 809 seq., which is ascribed to Reuchliu 
and Paul Hicci; and a third Latin translation, with notes and the Hebrew text, 
was published by Rittangel, Amsterdam, 1602. The Book is also published with 
a German translation and notes, by John Friedrich v. Meyer, Leipzig, 1830. As 
useful helps to the understanding of this difficult Book we may mention The 
Kusari of R. Jehudah Ha-Levi, with Caasel's German version and learned anno¬ 
tations, Part iv. chap 25, p. 34*. &c., Leipzig, 1853; Zunz, Die goltesdienstlirhen 
Vortrdge der Juden (Berlin, 1832), p. 165, <fcc.; Graetz, Gnosticism us und Judcn- 
thum (Krotoshin, 1840), p 102, &c.; Jellinek, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
Kabbnla, Part i (Leipzig, 1852), p. 8, &c. Comp, also Wolf, Bibliotheca 
Hcbraea, vol. i., p. 23, 4c ,vol. ii, t p. 1100, vol. iii, p. 17, vol. iv M p. 753, &c.; 
Philosophic der Gesc hi elite, vol. i., 2nd ed. (Munster, 1857), p. 03, &c.; Stein- 
sebneider, Jewish Literature (London, 1857), pp. 107, 302, fice .; and by the same 
author, Catalog as Libr. Hebr . t/> Bibliotheca Bodteiana, col. 552. 
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II. The Booh Sohar. 

Before we enter into an examination concerning the date and 
authorship of this renowned code of the Kabbalistic doctrines, 
it will be necessary to describe the component parts of the 
Sohar. It seems that the proper Sohar , which is a commen¬ 
tary on the five Books of Moses, according to the division 
into Sabbatic sections, was originally called "YIN ItTHD the 
Midrash or Exposition , Let there be Light , from the words in 
Gen. i, 4 ; because the real Midrash begins with the exposition 
of this verse. The name Sohar (imi), i.e. Light , Splendour, 
was given to it afterwards, either because this document begins 
with the theme light, or because the word Sohar frequently 
occurs on the first page. It is referred to by the name of the* 
Book Sohar (inW! 1E)D) in the component parts of the treatise 
itself. (Comp. The Faithful Shepherd, Sohar , iii, 153 b.) 
The Sohar is also called Midrash of R. Simon b. Jochai 
(ww ]2 pjraw 'i bv «mo), because this Rabbi is its re¬ 
puted author. 18 Interspersed throughout the Sohar , either as 
parts of the text with special titles, or in separate columns 
with distinct superscriptions, are the following dissertations, 
which we detail according to the order of the pages on which 
they respectively commence. 

1 . Tosephta and Mathauithan (yVJfiD and NJlSDDin), or 
Small Additional Pieces which are given in vol. i, 31 b ; 32 h; 
37 a; 54 b; 59 a; 60 b; G2; 98 b; 121 a; 122, 123 b; 
147; 151 a; 152 a; 232, 233 b; 234 a; vol. ii, 4, 27 b; 

18 The Sohar was first published by Da Padova and Jacob b. Napbtali, 3 vols. 
4lo, Mantua. 1058-10C0, with an Introduction by Is. de Lattes; then again in 
Cremona, 1560, fol.; Lublin, 1023, ib!.; then again edited by Itosenroth, with 
the variations from^the works Dvrech Emcth , and with the explanation of the 
difficult words by Issachar Bar, au Index of all the passages of Scripture 
explained iti the Sohar , and with an Introduction by Moses b. Uri Sheraga 
Bloch, Sulzbacli, 1684, fol.; with an additional Index of matters, Amsterdam, 
1714, 3 vols. 8vo ; ibid, 17:18; 1772, and 1803. The references in this Essay 
are to the lost mentioned edition. It must, however, be remarked that most 
of the editions have the same paging. Comp. Steinschueider, Cato lot/us Libr, 
Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodltianu Col., 337-340; FUrst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii, 
329-330. 
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28 a; 68 5; 135 b ; vol. iii, 29 b ; 30 a ; 54 b ; 55. They 
briefly discuss, by way of supplement, the various topics of 
the Kabbalah, such as the Sephiroth , the emanation of the 
primordial light, &c., &c., and address themselves in apos¬ 
trophes to the initiated in these mysteries, calling their 
attention to some doctrine or explanation. 

2. Hechaloth (D^DH) or The Mansions and Abodes 
forming part of the text, vol. i, 38 a —45 b; vol. ii, 245 a — 
269 a. This portion of the Sohar describes the topographical 
structure of Paradise and Hell. The mansions or palaces, 
which are seven in number, were at first the habitation of the 
earthly Adam, but, after the fall of the protoplasts, were re¬ 
arranged to be the abode of the beatified saints, who for this 
reason have the enjoyment both of this world and the world 
to come. The seven words in Gen. i, 2 are explained to 
describe these seven mansions. Sohar , i, 45 a, describes the 
seven Hells. In some Codices, however, this description of 
the Infernal Regions is given vol. ii, 202 b. 

3. Sit hr e Tora (»TY)D HDD), or The Mysteries of the 
Pentateuch , given in separate columns, and at the bottom 
of pages as follows. Vol. i, 74 b; 75 a; 70 b —77 a; 78 a 
—81 b; 97 a—102 a ; 107 5—111 a; 146 5—149 5; 
151 a; 152 5; 154 5—157 5; 161 5—162 5; 165; vol. ii, 
146 a. It discusses the divers topics of the Kabbalah, such 
as the evolution of the Sephiroth , the emanation of the 
primordial light, &c., &c. 

4. Midrash Ha-Neelam (D^JOT ttrno), or The Hidden 
Midrash , occupies parallel columns with the text in vol. i, 97 a 
—140 a t and endeavours more to explain passages of Scripture 
mystically, by way of Remasim (D'TDD) and Gematrias 
(DWHDDJ), and allegorically, than to propound the doctrines 
of the Kabbalah. Thus Abraham’s prayer for Sodom and 
Gomorrah is explained as an intercession by the congregated 
souls of the saints in behalf of the sinners about to be 
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punished. ( Sohar , i, 104 5.) Lot's two daughters are the 
two proclivities in man, good and evil. {Ibid. 110.) Besides 
this mystical interpretation wherein the Kabbalistic rules of 
exegesis are largely applied, the distinguishing feature of this 
portion of the Sohar is its discussion on the properties and 
destiny of the soul, which constitute an essential doctrine of 
the Kabbalah. 

5. Raja Mehemna (WDHO N'JH), or the Faithful Shep¬ 

herd. This portion of the Sohar is given in the second and 
third volumes, in parallel columns with the text; and when it 
is too disproportioned for columns, is given at the bottom or 
in separate pages, as follows. Vol. ii, 25, 40, 59 b ; 91 b — 
93 a; 134 b, 157 b —159 a; 187 b —188 a; vol. iii, 3 a— 
4 5; 20 a, 24 5, 27, 28 a—29 a ; 33 a—34 a; 42 a, 44 a ; 
03; 07 5—68 a; 81 5—83 5; 85 5—86 a; 88 5—90 a; 
92 5—93 a; 97 a—101 a; 103 5—104 a; 108 5—111 5; 
121 5—126 a; 145 a—146 5; 152 5—153 5; 174 a— 
175 a ; 178 5—179 5; 180 a, 215 a—239 a; 242 a—258 a; 
263 a—264 a ; 270 5—283 a. It derives its name from the 
fact that it records the discussions which Moses the Faithful 
Shepherd held in conference with the prophet Elias, and with 
R. Simon b. Jochai, the celebrated master of the Kabbalistic 
school, who is called the Sacred Light (NltfHp The 

chief object of this portion is to show the profound and 
allegorical import of the Mosaic commandments and prohi¬ 
bitions, as well as of the Babbinic injunctions and religious 
practices which obtained in the course of time. At the 
dialogue which Moses the lawgiver holds with R. Simon b. 
Jochai the Kabbalistic lawgiver, not only is the prophet Elias 
present, but Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Aaron, David, Solomon, 
and God himself make their appearance; the disciples of 
R. Simon are frequently in ecstacies when they hold converse 
with these illustrious patriarchs and kings of bygone days. 

6 . Raze Derazin (pm Tl), or the Secret of Secrets, 
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Original Secrets , is given in vol. ii, 70 a —75 a , and is 
especially devoted to the physiognomy of the Kabbalah, and 
the connection of the soul with the body, based upon the 
advice of Jethro to his son-in-law Moses nttlfl H/IKl and thou 
shall look into the face . (Exod. xviii, 21.) 

7 . Saba Demishpatim (DnMKPDT WD), or the Discourse 
of the Aged in Mishpatim , given in vol. ii, 94 a —114 a. 
The Aged is the prophet Elias, who holds converse with 
R. Simon b. Jochai about the doctrine of metempsychosis, and 
the discussion is attached to the Sabbatic section called 
D'BSttfD, »>., Exod. xxi, 1—xxiv, 18, because the Kabbalah 
takes this word to signify punishments of souls (V3H), and finds 
its psychology in this section. So enraptured were the disciples 
when their master, the Sacred Light, discoursed with Moses 
on this subject, that they knew not whether it was day or 
night, or whether they were in the body or out of the body. 
( Sohar 9 ii, 105 5.) 

8 . Siphra Detzniutha (W13H hHSD), or the Book of 
Secrets or Mysteries, given in vol. ii, 176 b —178 b. It is 
divided into five sections (D'plS), and is chiefly occupied with 
discussing the questions involved in the creation, e . gr. the 
transition from the infinite to the finite, from absolute unity 
to multifariousness, from puro intelligence to matter, the 
double principle of masculine and feminine (ttDW 
expressed in the Tetragrammaton, the androgynous proto¬ 
plast, the Demonology concealed in the letters of Scripture, 
as seen in Gen. vi, 2 ; Josh, ii, 1; 1 Kings, viii, 3, 16 ; the 
mysteries contained in Isa. i, 4, and the doctrine of the 
Sephiroth concealed in Gen. i; &c., as well as with showing 
the import of the letters miT composing the Tetragrammaton 
which were the principal agents in the creation. This portion 
of the Sohar has been translated into Latin by Rosenroth in 
the second volume of his Kabbala Denudata , Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, 1684. 
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9. Idra Rabba (NIH NTTN), or the Great Assembly is 
given in vol. iii, 127 h —145 a , end derives its name from the 
fact that it purports to give the discourses which R. Simon b. 
Jochai delivered to his disciples who congregated around him 
in large numbers. Upon the summons of the Sacred Light, 
his disciples assembled to listen to the secrets and enigmas 
contained in the Book of Mysteries . Hence it is chiefly 
occupied with a description of the form and various members of 
the Deity, a disquisition on the relation of the Deity, in his 
two aspects of the Aged (pVty) and the Young (TIN), to 
the creation and the universe, as well as on the diverse gigantic 
members of the Deity, such as the head, the beard, the eyes, 
the nose, &c., &c.; a dissertation on pneumatology, demon¬ 
ology, &c., &c. It concludes with telling us that three of the 
disciples died during these discussions. This portion too is 
given in a Latin translation in the second volume of Rosen- 
roth s Kablala Denudata. 

10 . Januka (NpW), or the Discourse of the Young Man , 

is given in vol. iii, 186 a —192 a, and forms part of the text 
of the SoJtar on the Sabbatic section called Balak , *>. 
Numb, xxii, 2—xxv, 9. It derives its name from the fact 
that the discourses therein recorded were delivered by a young 
man, under the following circumstances:—R. Isaac and R. 
Jehudah, two of R. Simon b. Jochai’s disciples, when on a 
journey, and passing through the village where the widow of 
R. Hamnuna Saba resided, visited this venerable woman. 
She asked her son, the young hero of this discourse, who had 
just returned from school, to go to these two Rabbins to 
receive their benediction ; but the youth would not approach 
them because he recognised, from the smell of their garments, 
that they had omitted reciting on that day the prescribed 
declaration about the unity of the Deity When at 

meals this wonderful Januka gave them sundry discourses 
on the mysterious import of the washing of hands, based on 



Exod. xxx, 20, on the grace recited at meals, on the Shechinah, 
on the angel who redeemed Jacob (Gen. xlviii, 16), &c., &o., 
which elicited the declaration from the Rabbins that “this 
youth is not the child of human parents ” NpW 
Kin J'Q) ; and when hearing all this, R. Simon b. Jocbai 
coincided in the opinion, that “ this youth is of superhuman 
origin." 

11. Idra Suta (ND'IT NTTK) or the Small Assembly , is 
given in vol. iii, 287 b —296 b, and derives its name from the 
fact that many of the disciples of R. Simon b. Jochai had 
died during the course of these Kabbalistic revelations, and that 
this portion of the Sohar contains the discourses which the 
Sacred Light delivered before his death to the small assembly 
of six pupils, who still survived and congregated to listen to 
the profound mysteries. It is to a great extent a recapitula¬ 
tion of the Idra Rabba> occupying itself with speculations 
about the Sephiroth , the Deity in his three aspects (1'WH il^), 
or principles which successively developed themselves from 
each other, viz.—the En Soph (*110 l'N), or the Boundless 
in his absolute nature, the Macroprosopon or 

the Boundless as manifested in the first emanation, and the 
Microprosopon (piMN TJJT), the other nine emanations; the 
abortive creations. See,, and concludes with recording the death 
of Simon b. Jochai, the Sacred Light and the medium through 
whom God revealed the contents of the Sohar . The Idra 
Suta has been translated into Latin by Rosenroth in the 
second volume of his Kabbala Denudata . 

From this brief analysis of its component parts and con* 
tents, it will be seen that the Sohar does not propound a 
regular Kabbalistic system, but promiscuously and reiteratedly 
dilates upon the diverse doctrines of this theosophy, as indi¬ 
cated in the forms and ornaments of the Hebrew alphabet, in 
the vowel points and accents, in the Divine names and the 
letters of which they are composed, in the narratives of the 
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Bible, and in the traditional and national stories* Hence 
the Sohar is more a collection of homilies or rhapsodies on 
Kabbalistic subjects than treatises on the Kabbalah. It is 
for this very reason that it became the treasury of the Kab¬ 
balah to the followers of this theosophy. Its diversity became 
its charm. The long conversations between its reputed 
author, R. Simon b. Jochai, and Moses, the great lawgiver 
and true shepherd, which it records; the short and pathetic 
prayers inserted therein ; the religious anecdotes; the attrac¬ 
tive spiritual explanations of scripture passages, appealing to 
the hearts and wants of men \ the description of the Deity and 
of the Sephirotk under tender forms of human relationships, 
comprehensible to the finite mind, such as father, mother, 
primeval man, matron, bride, white head, the great and small 
face, the luminous mirror, the higher heaven, the higher earth, 
&c., which it gives on every page, made the Sohar a welcome 
text-book for the students of the Kabbalah, who, by its vivid 
descriptions of divine love, could lose themselves in rapturous 
embraces with the Deity. 

Now, the Sohar pretends to be a revelation from God, com¬ 
municated through R, Simon b. Jochai, who flourished about 
A.n. 70—110, to his select disciples. We are told that “ when 
they assembled to compose the Sohar , permission was granted 
to the prophet Elias, to all the members of the celestial 
college, to all angels, spirits, and superior souls, to assist 
them; and the ten spiritual substances Sephirotk] were 
charged to disclose to them their profound mysteries,* which 
were reserved for the days of the Messiah.” On the approach 
of death, R. Simon b. Jocliai assembled the small number 
of his disciples and friends, amongst whom was his son, 
R. Eleazar, to communicate to them his last doctrines, 10 " when 
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he ordered as follows—R. Aba shall write, R. Eleazar, my son, 
propound, and let my other associates quietly think about it.'* 
(Idra Suta , Sohar , iii, 287 b.) It is upon the strength of 
these declarations, as well as upon the repeated representation 
of R. Simon b. Jochai as speaking and teaching throughout 
this production, that the Sohar is ascribed to this Rabbi on 
its very title-page, and that not only Jews, for centuries, but 
such distinguished Christian scholars as Lightfoot, Gill, 
Bartolocci, Pfeifer, Knorr von Rosenrotb, Molitor, &c., have 
maintained this opinion. A careful examination, however, of 
the following internal and external evidence will show that 
this Thesaurus of the Kabbalah is the production of the 
thirteenth century. 

1. The Sohar most fulsomely praises its own author, calls 
him the Sacred Light (HtPHp N'OYD), and exalts him above 
Moses, “ tbe true Shepherd.” 80 u I testify by the sacred 
heavens and the sacred earth,” declares R. Simon b. Jochai, 
“ that I now see what no 3on of man has seen since Moses 
ascended the second time on Mount Sinai, for I see my 
face shining as brilliantly as tbe light of the sun when it 
descends as a healing for the world; as it is written, ‘ to you 
who fear my name shall shine the Sun of Righteousness with 
a healing in his wings/ (Malachi, [iii, 20] iv, 2.) Yea, 
more, I know that my face is shining, but Moses did not 
know it nor understand it; for it is written (Exod. xxxiv, 29), 

* Moses wist not that the skin of his face shone/ ” (Sohar, iii, 
132 b : 144 a .) The disciples deify R. Simon in the Sohar , 
declaring that the verse, “ all thy males shall appear before 
the Lord God ” (Exod. xxiii, 17), refers to R. Simon b. Jochai, 
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who is the Lord, and before whom all men must appear. 
(Sohar , ii, 38 a.) 21 

2. The Sohar quotes and mystically explains the Hebrew 
vowel points (i, 16 4; 24 6; ii, 116 a; iii, 65 a), which 
were introduced for the first time by R. Mocha of Palestine, 
A.D. 570, to facilitate the rending of the Scriptures for his 
students. 22 

3. The Sohar (TOBVTD K'JH Faithful Shepherd , on section 
ontnnp iii, 82 5), has literally borrowed two verses from the 
celebrated Hymn of Ibn Gebirol, who was born about 
A.D. 1021 and died in 1070. This Hymn which is entitled 

*VD the Royal Diadem , is a beautiful and pathetic 
composition, embodying the cosmic views of Aristotle, and 
forms part of the Jewish service for the evening preceding 
the Great Day of Atonement to the present day. The quo* 
tation in the Sohar from this Hymn is beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, as will be seen from the following comparison— 

Sohar. Ibn Gebirol . 

Mnoffia nba wcrm [htddwi hvtd] narrow nrrbv w* ban 

OSTTWO pETTO DTrt* JVJH PVT OrTYWO y®TO 

It must be borne in mind that, though the Sohar is written 
in Aramaic, yet this quotation is in Hebrew, and in the rhyme 
of Ibn Gebirol. 23 

4. The Sohar (i, 18 b; 23 a) quotes and explains the 
interchange, on the outside of the Mezuza , 24 of the words 

1° n™ 3 ' 1 vnn ’"»n hi 'rrjrwn '3D \ho 'n jrmn »so b« yroi ba ito 21 

t 'h nb rp 'a pbn vm :rrop nwnnHb *a wwi 

22 Comp. Alexander’s edition of Kitto's Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature . 
e . v . Mocha. 

23 Comp. Sachs, Die religiose Poesie der Juden in Spanien, Berlin, 1845, 
p. 220, note 2. 

24. For a description of the Mezuza, which consists of a piece of parchment, 
W j e « n 'j wr * lten ® eQt J 13-21, put into a reed or hollow cylinder, 

and affixed to the right hand door-post of every door in the houses of the Jews, 
aee Alexander’s edition of KiUo’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature , s . v , Mkzuza. 
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(miT wnb# mrp) Jehovah our God is Jehovah for (It'D 
1113 TDD1D2) Kuzu Bemuchzaz Kuzu , by substituting for 
each letter its immediate predecessor in the alphabet, *which 
was transplanted from France into Spain in the thirteenth 
century. 25 

5. The Sohar (iii, 232 b) uses the expression Esnoga , 
which is a Portuguese corruption of synagogue, and explains 
it in a Kabbalistic manner as a compound of two Hebrew 
words, i.e., Es = and Noga = brilliant light,** 

6. The Sohar (ii, 82 a) mentions the Crusades, the 
momentary taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders from the 
Infidels, and the retaking of it by the Saracens. 27 “Woe to 
the time," it says, “ wherein Ishmael saw the world, and 
received the sign of circumcision! What did the Holy 
One, blessed be his name ? He excluded the descendants of 
Ishmael, i.e., the Mahommedans, from the congregation in 
heaven, but gave them a portion on earth in the Holy Land, 
because of the sign of the covenant which they possess. The 
Mahommedans are, therefore, destined to rule for a time over 
the Holy Land; and they will prevent the Israelites from 
returning to it, till the merit of the Mahommedans is accom¬ 
plished. At that time the descendants of Ishmael will be 
the occasion of terrible wars in the world, and the children of 
Edom, i.e., the Christians, will gather together against them and 
do battle with them, some at sea and some on land, and some 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and the victory will now 

25. Comp. Nissen, in the collection of various Hebrew Dissertations, entitled 
p*r f edited by Jost and Creizenach, vol. ii, Frankfort-on-tbe-Maine, 1812-48, 

p. 1«1, &<*. 

'NH'fritp 'spVn vro :nn: tm "p torroi row nro 20 

bwnair ' 3 a 1 ; rmw n"a?aar rra • twrw K'a’tta Straxrr -rVnwi hz^ V* m 27 

3 a pnai ms tom p:a wxr _ p tonto ton 1 ? wpV>n irrt am MVrVi wvipiTD 
t-npna prrn viroi rraa '3D 'zn\ tfara 'rrw -ra ht>ni dSb'o'j ‘wra©* 
tom *rr wrrorft Hint* '^ab pn^ paar p:'»o nn’-cM.i 

m ito na*p pirm w'Vr cnw'ia Hciantfn >raVra prpn paap mrm* Stra©* *:a ps^ 
: ovw 'aab "©tan* to twip mruo pbMa ptq'tch "poo im w©a' "?y "mi no* rt 

1 1 1 '* lb m 'a jM nmi 
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be on the one side and then on the other, but the Holy Land 
will not remain in the hands of the Christians.’ 1 

7. The Sohar records events which transpired A.D. 1264, 
Thus on Numb, xxiv, 17, which the Sohar explains as 
referring to the time preceding the advent of Messiah, it 
remarks, 28 “ the Holy One, blessed be he, is prepared to 
rebuild Jerusalem. Previous to the rebuilding thereof he will 
cause to appear, a wonderful and splendid star, which will 
shine seventy days. It will first be seen on Friday, Elul 
= July 25th, and disappear on Saturday or Friday evening at 
the end of seventy days. On the day preceding [its disappear¬ 
ance, i.e. October 2nd] when it will still be seen in the city of 
Home, on that self-same day three high walls of that city of 
Eome and the great palace will fall, and the pontiff ruler of 
the city will die." (Sohar iii, 212 b.) Now the comet here 
spoken of appeared in Rome, July 25th, 1264, and was 
visible till October 2nd, which are literally the seventy days 
mentioned in the Sohar . Moreover, July 25th, when the 
comet first appeared, actually happened on a Friday ; on the 
day of its disappearance, October 2nd, the sovereign pontiff 
of Rome, Urban IV, died at Perugia, when it was believed that 
the appearance of the comet was the omen of his death, and 
the great and strong palace (HOT Vincimento, fell 

on the self-same day, October 2nd, into the hands of the 
insurrectionists. 29 

8. The Sohar , in assigning a reason why its contents were 
not revealed before, says that the u time in which R. Simon 
ben Jochai lived was peculiarly worthy and glorious, and that 
it is near the advent of the Messiah/’ for which cause this 

pm pi 'mi pm 'm MS330 wrap aaaa *m tthhinVi d^oyv oaob nwap pat on 28 
rmrvntt Movai pov '5 o'nbi vm wm pnrw paaa'» rra panwi mtj n mraoMa mo 
rwoTp mov pov 'p ipcb nwra® nova wnann [rwra®] nMrrn® Krrvb pov n*oa nnrv 
biDa' Mana-t Ntovn navn Kmp wvmo pwbp pi® 'a pbcr wov wnm nam wmpa nnrv 
x 'a a'n rp 'a pbn nnn into 1 Mnnp mnm MB'bwi 

20. Comp. Beer, in Frankel*s MonaUchrifl fur Qrschichte und Witunsehq/t 
det Judenthumi, vol. v, Leipzig, 1808, p. 108-100. 
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revelation was reserved till the days of R. Simon, to be 
communicated through him. Yet, speaking elsewhere of the 
advent of the Messiah, the Sohar , instead of placing it in the 
second century when this Rabbi lived, forgets itself and 
says 30 —" When the sixtieth or the sixty-sixth year shall have 
passed over the threshold of the sixth millenium [a.m. 5060-66 
= A.D. 1300—1306] the Messiah will appear** ( Sohar i, 
116 a, 117 5, Comp, also iii, 252 a); thus showing that 
the author lived in the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era. In perfect harmony with this is the fact that:— 

9. The doctrine of the En Sojth, and the Sephiroth, as well 
as the metempsychosisian retribution were not known before 
the thirteenth century. 

10. The very existence of the Sohar, according to the 
confession of the staunch Kabbalist, Jehudah Chajoth (flou¬ 
rished 1500), was unknown to such distinguished Kabbalists 
as Nachmanides (1195-1270) and Ben-Adereth (1235-1310); 
the first who mentions it is Todros Abulafia (1234-1306). 

11. Isaac of Akko (flourished 1290) fully confirms all that 
we have hitherto adduced from the import of this book, by his 
testimony that “ the Sohar was put into the world from the 
head of a Spaniard.” To the same effect is the testimony 
of Joseph Ibn Wakkar, who in speaking of later books 
which may be relied upon, recommends only those of Moses 
Nachmanides and Todros Abulafia; “ but/* he adds, “ the 
Sohar is full of errors, and one must take care not to be 
misled by them.'* Upon which, the erudite Stein Schneider 
rightly remarks, 31 " this is an impartial and indirect testimony 
that the Sohar was recognised scarcely fifty years after its 


rrro poi rv® naota trfTh crpv Yto po wn vr»n nwvn® rfm w* nsi 80 

wnnn fim) MpVo Y'm (r'an) • n®r pot rv® tVi pot w to' 1 )® pa wm 

v»p rn 'h pVn nmt swncro Nnpw’j rrv® wi pa pot n*® -wsv 13 ifw 


81 Steinschneider, in Ersch und Gruber’a Encyklopddic, section II, yol. uzi, 
p. 101; and Jttrish Literature, Longman, 1857, p. 118. 
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appearing as one of the later works, and was not attributed 
to Simon ben Jochai.'’ 

12. That Moses de Leon, who first published and sold the 
Sohar, as the production of R. Simon b. Jochai, was himself 
the author of it, was admitted by his own wife and daughter, 
as will be seen from the following account in the Book 
Juchassin , (p.p. 88, 89, 95, ed. Filipowski, London, 1857), 
which we give in an abridged form. 32 When Isaac of Akko, 
who escaped the massacre after the capture of this city (A.D. 
1291), came to Spain and there saw the Sohar , he was 
anxious to ascertain whether it was genuine, since it pre¬ 
tended to be a Palestine production, and he, though born and 
brought up in the Holy Land, in constant intercourse with 
the disciples of the celebrated Kabbalist, Nachmanides, had 
never heard a syllable about this marvellous work. Now, 
Moses do Leon, whom he met in Valladolid, declared to him 
on a most solemn oath that he had at Avila an ancient 
.exemplar, which was the very autograph of R. Simon ben 
Jochai, and offered to submit it to him to be tested. In the 
meantime, however, Moses de Leon was taken ill on his 
journey home, and died at Arevolo, A.D. 1305. But two 

tour 'Ton innaoi oacb oncon n:©a naaro iay © iay pi pror 'a ana vw ©ana 82 
iaro bmi rrSrrM rrwa:a iay pa pmr 'a mrrn n "d n:©ai n"i nirvo 'aa o© 
■«d rr©r© Kin iay jot pray 'ao b«a ito Q*am naa area tiktoi nbo'bi-b mi nosr n"D 
■m 'a p pm l«aoin to 13 a p pia obia ia©3i iay tou naan:i -inton n:©a nbap 
n©r a©R amm ac© i:©n ks© 3 as© aipnb aaeob -|bn Kim *b"i c h aw p cnaaR p 
rp© ':co -innowb no*i : aiR iky nina nnn©Kb coin n©R mym 12 a airbR'ai nroo 
chi ’pro© 'a nan cn © pRn natoir p©ba ks©:© to © bap© aow w a®n nspo 
p©ba Kin moRn arerr© ©c© ?p©n naa pa vaaa dyr © p«n ©ap p©ba rwan 
'nba y'E©on pyon p'byn aipo© iaKtr o’Rbcio mat >a »n'Ra© ©o©i :b"n iba *Db©vv 
rK© i:oo O'biaj cnaa cTa dwd:h crrobnn rw nbKCKi i*tttk 'non /vtoa©a nbapo 
bab onRiao c© iRifoii ana’b iaro Kb a®R ns bK ns© c*baip© c'Rbcio main cnb Ka 
♦roo© j naa aoiR mi naa aoiR m 'nisiiao ran mbK© by crrniai©n 'hrvo kVi nso *mp 
i:ab H'sibcpb b»n©> pro miK nto Y\ paoan pn:n aan 'a \ab*© by *b onoiR 
dtoik© Kin )iK'b »a n©© ‘a oarm to bc:i '©:pbKb r"'i prw raRb man warn 
mn m n©o 'a baK /m are ^a©a ain Kb Dbiro© K'n 'nawan bNava rr©o 'a i»by 
pjoa bias a'n© cna np» jrobi /nbw ca-ibca cnaam ne© 'a ama* maai a man c© yai* 
mam m atybn y ai ♦‘'awa aan a©K accn "pn© a©Ki ©aaa *b©Ki maa nbin aa arm 
p©} nbon a©K a'biabKi a*y bK kiki naacc waa ©ki -ibK cnaa cnb p'nr© »k 
cvbK © n©r na :acwb ya®n 'b aan aay aaan v:©a p ksoki m n©o 'ab c© ktoki 
kvt jra©» HYroa \TOn cvn Km a©K ^a©a aan a©K |ioapn aeon Kb dr rrov nai 
a© bK m n©o 'a *|bn too aaw nbwn onaan an« am ^htik d© >bn “pma nbMR 
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distinguished men of Avila, David Rafen and Joseph de Avila, 
who J^re determined to sift the matter, ascertained the 
falsehood of this story from the widow and daughter of Moses 
de Leon. Being a rich man and knowing that Moses de 
Leon left his family without means, Joseph de Avila promised 
that if she would give him the original MS. of the Sokar 
from which her husband made the copies, his son should 
marry her daughter, and that he would give them a handsome 
dowry. Whereupon the widow and daughter declared, that 
they did not possess any such MS., that Moses de Leon 
never had it, but that he composed the Sohar from his ewu 
head, and wrote it with his own band. Moreover, the widow 
candidly confessed that she had frequently asked her husband 
why he published Lhe production of his own intellect under 
another man’s name, and that he told her that if he were to 
publish it under his own name nobody would buy it, whereas 
under the name of R. Simon b. Jochai it yielded him a large 
revenue. This account is confirmed in a most remarkable 
manner by the fact that— 

naoTr*Vmn ma©an woaa ♦□© non rrtrra mV vn Vm nob *VaTK 
aoTap |cm th 't ao©a jpaa Vm can c© 'nrcnaa mVim Vm win wc ynV c'W MSMa 
totm m cvVn: cw *:a© viaan ted navio aV avainan *.tomV arrraoMa a*:*n \n hhsomi 
* pt»H *o Vr nr owa no® tv jrcun MVa *Vm 'nnV?) >V to aosv n®o naa to vt rm naa 
rrco t V® arV w mV cVaro©pco MVa 'V vian: *a noMa n TQM*a *paMM *o naiVi 
•mmcoa ana® no Va ana anaaa anon o® Vva n®o 't rm p m vpi'tod bVara fwi 
11100 de* ]*rn hto Vm vco rm m n®o o n :*V Tona yo nrna m: ro® nnra 
jrv tcm pVm, mVm c'Vm namea co'ion c*v©m aV aana® arm *pa hVo mo mn cam® 
ana nan® naoaras nan anaa an®M air® tv Vo ]pam: vroa a naan D®a craana cnV 
nwin wa tcm Vnan vern Vm -jVMa capm aVaaTH v»a no® a:roc©aa • Va Toanaa nosaa 
a:a-c* mV tcm vraan tecV man t®m nn ran nnr :aV Toa>n nV^M n rpv 'tmvsh 
mp nV Town ancMV m mt?*© * nw M*n 'ran -prM tcm dm n®m cm noon am 

oV nV tiv tom*i mnoo »nn t p ©rna moo 't hcmV nna* viVca -pnE© Ta rwa nn:o «: 
VsmV cnV -err mV yVna oaV yia rw m*otiV nan oaara o or nV nom n®o # t n©M nrna m 3 
pnro yn* rm t®m vnan ted p cVava ot "|oo nepao om po yo* Va ®aaVV Taaa 
naaar tcm crrraT hm *ro©na TaV rmaVa TaV nV noun nVM onaT otm 'aaV ]naaa aaoo 
tom 11 rpa* 't h®mV vacna n®o # t n®« ]rna *p wvna -jVna • mV ch coaaao avrn njraaa 
anrTO aaVa acMTO Va» 'c'M cr rm m ted cVaro cm yea' naa d’?Vn »V n®r na 
tomh rafo :a':cV tat nrVao anaa araaM \naMra aV moaMa *ana© no Va ana aVaoa 
TVaco 'a tomV -jV ttm: wVrr ?anaa nrw ycwTo p ted -|V p* nnMa teco pnro nrw® 
mV anaa om 'Vaco® m nac cnV rvw aVw :tom^ 'Vm ]ra -p maa rrrr vaa'a anaa hhm 
tcm 3 nnr Van onaM maa wan aaVo 'a ano* 'a maac craara aarv MVa naTa am:®* 
O'tjj' D*OTa cnaM a:p* cp’nro on ®rprr maa '^aor nan t®m vtttt tod yrao® avo®* 

: nawar y:v twm3 
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13. The So/tar contains whole passages which Moses de 
Leon translated into Aramaic, from his other works, as the 
learned Jellinek has demonstratively proved. To transfer 
these passages here would occupy too much of our space. 
We must, therefore, refer the reader to the monograph itself, 33 
and shall only give one example, which the erudite historian, 
Dr. Graetz, 34 has pointed out. In his Sejphar Ha-Rimon 
(pDHH ")3D), which he composed A.D. 1827, and which is a 
Kabbalistic explanation of the Mosaic precepts, Moses de 
Leon endeavours to account for the non-occurrence of the 
Tetragrammaton in the history of the hexahemeron, whilst it 
does occur immediately afterwards, by submitting that as the 
earthly world is finite and perishable, this divine name, which 
denotes eternity, could not be used at the creation thereof; 
for if it had been created under its influence, the world would 
have been as imperishable as this name. In corroboration of 
this, Moses de Leon quotes the passage (JTl^y3D l?n 
PK2 » DW HffS OVfot) Come, behold the works of 
Elohim, what perishableness he made in the earth (Ps. xlvi, 
8), showing that JTID1P destruction , perishableness , is conso¬ 
nant with the name In looking at the original, it 

will be seen that the text has HTP and not Dt6n, and that 
Moses de Leon, by a slip of memory, confounded this passage 
with /vfrySD Uni 13^ Come and see the ’ works of 

Elohim (Ps. xlvi, 5). Now, the whole explanation and the 
same blunder are transferred into the Sohar . The commen¬ 
tators on this treasury of the Kabbalah, not knowing the 
cause of this blunder, express their great surprise that the 
Sohar should explain a mis-quotation. We subjoin the two 
passages in parallel columns. 

33 Moses ben Schem-Tob de Leon , und tein Ferhaltniss zum Sohar, von 
Adolph Jellinek, Leipzig, 1851, p. 21 -30. Jellinek also gives additional 
information on this subject in his other contributions to the Kabbalah which 
will be found mentioned in the third part of this Essay. 

34 Comp. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. vii, Leipzig, 1803, p. 408, where 
other facts are given, proving that Moses de Leon is the author of the Sohar. 
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Sohar, i, 58 a. Moses de Leon , ii, No. 188, p. 25. 

•vbh D v n*?H nVwcn itn 'ob rmc rmrr S invon c© nvro nrw ©m> ©* *3 d:on 
' *' * Tonm nropiM Kip 'ktt 'm mo® D© *ob Vin non rnnnrr bp trpb mitron -on 
(p©o©p©b» Hbab ona ho© wm 'hh mo© D'nbn mbrco lrr© oeo 'w mbrco un 
wh pH3 Di*p c© 'n'Vn % mbpco wr V?ni mbpco m vhnhnm * * • * mo© do 
mo© o© OTrtKi ko© mbpco pirn pa to bp rra psm :p>o ovp c© 'n vn h 
'w H"n i rrb now tpto oco ohddi oto boon obim m mbpcon 
D©a vrr Kbobw© m o©a *nvnn to© 

'W DOVpi D'O'p ITT ObD ’TTP'OTJ 

It is for these and many other reasons that the Sohar is 
now regarded by Steinschneider, Beer, Jellinek, Graetz, &c., 
as a pseudograph of the thirteenth century. That Moses de 
Leon should have palmed the Sohar upon Simon b. Jochai 
was nothing remarkable, since this Rubbi is regarded by 
tradition as the embodiment of mysticism. No better hero 
could be selected for the Sohar than R. Simon, of whom the 
Talmud gives us the following account: “ Once upon a time, 
R. Jehudah, R. Jose, and R. Simon sat together, and 
R. Jehudah b. Gerim sat by them. R. Jehudah then began 
and said—How beautiful are the works of this nation (i.e., 
the Romans) ! they have erected market*places, they have 
erected bridges, and they have erected baths! R. Jose was 
quiet, but R. Simon b. Jochai answered and said : what they 
have built they have built for no one except for their own 
use, they made markets to allure prostitutes, they made baths 
to gratify themselves therein, and bridges to get tolls by 
them. Jehudah b. Gerim repeated this, and the emperors 
government got to hear it, who passed the following decree : 
Jehudah, who exalted, is to be exalted ; Jose, who was silent, 
is to be banished to Zipporis; and Simon, who spoke evil, is 
to be killed. He ( i.e R. Simon) at once concealed himself 
with his son, in the place of study, whither his wife daily 
brought them a loaf and a flask of water; but as the rigour 
of the decree increased, he said to his son : women are weak- 
minded—if she is tortured she may betray us. Hence, they left, 
and betook themselves into a deep cavern, where by a miracle 
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a crab-tree and a well were created for their subsistence. 
He and bis son sat in the sand up to their necks all the day 
studyiug the Law. They spent twelve long years in this 
cavern; when Elias the prophet came and stood at the 
entrance of the cavern, and culled out—Who will inform the 
son of Jochai that the emperor is dead, and that the decree is 
commuted ? They came out and saw the people tilling aud 
sowing/' (Sabbath, 33 a . Comp, also, Jerusalem Shebiith , 
ix, 1 ; Bereshith Rabba , cap. Ixxix; Midrash Koheleth , x, 8; 
Midrash Esther , i, 9.) This is the secret why the story that 
R. Simon b. Jochai composed the Sohar during his twelve 
years* residence in the cavern obtained credence among the 
followers of the Kabbalah. 

III. The Commentary on the Ten Sephiroth . 

It is this commentary to which we must look, as the 
most ancient document embodying the doctrines of the 
Kabbalah. The author of this commentary, R. Azariel b. 
Menachem, was born in Valladolid, about 1160. He dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a philosopher, Kabbalist, Talmudist, 
and commentator, as his works indicate; he was a pupil 
of Isaac the Blind, who is regarded as the originator of 
the Kabbalah, and master of the celebrated R. Moses 
Nnchmanides, who is also a distinguished pillar of Kabbalism. 
R. Azariel died A.D. 1238, at the advanced age of seventy 1 
eight years. M The Commentary on the Ten Sephiroth ” is in 
questions and answers, 20 and the following is the lucid analysis 
of it as given by the erudite Jellinek, according to SpinozA’s 
form of Ethios. 

20 . navom nSro -pi Sp rm'DD TO xorvr Commentary on the Ton Sephiroth, 
by way of Questions and Answers. This commentary was first known through 
the Kabbalistic works of Meier Ibn Gablmi. entitled rmo« pi, The Path of 
Faith , printed in Pfldua, 15 ( 5 : 3 , and vrtpn nTO, The Service of Holiness, also called 
mtno, The Tuition of the Lardy first primed in Mantua, 1543 ; then Venice, 
1507 , and Cracow, 1578 . It was then published in Gabriel Warschawer’s volume 
entitled A Collection of Kabbalistic Treatises (rfaw D'Enp*? ICO). Warsaw, 1708 ; 
and has recently beeu published in Berlin, 1850 . It is to this Berlin edition 
that the references in this Essay are mode. 
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1 . Definition. —By the Being who is the cause and governor 
of all things, I understand the En Soph, i.e., a Being infinite, 
boundless, absolutely identical with itself, united in itself, 
without attributes, will, intention, desire, thought, word or 
deed. (Answers 2 and 4.) 

2. Definition. —By Sephiroth I understand the potencies 
which emanated from the absolute En Soph , all entities 
limited by quantity, which like the will, without changing its 
nature, wills diverse objects that are the possibilities of 
multifarious things. (Answers 3 and 9.) 

i. Proposition. —The primary cause and governor of the 
world is the En Soph , who is both immanent and transcen¬ 
dent. (Answer 1.) 

(a) Proof. —Each effect has a cause, and every thing 
which has order and design has a governor. (Answer 1.) 

(£) Proof. —Every thing visible has a limit, what is 
limited is finite, what is finite is not absolutely identical; 
the primary cause of the world is invisible, therefore un¬ 
limited, infinite, absolutely identical, i.e , he is the En Soph. 
(Answer 2.) 

(c) Proof. —As the primary cause of the world is infinite, 
nothing can exist without (extra ) him; hence he is imma¬ 
nent. (Ibid.) 

Scholion. —As the En Soph is invisible and exalted, it is 
the root of both faith and unbelief. (Ibid.) 

ii. Proposition. —The Sephiroth are the medium between 
the absolute En Soph and the real world. 

Proof. —As the real world is limited and not perfect, it 
CAnuot directly proceed from the En Soph , still the En Soph 
must exercise his influence over it, or his perfection would 
cease. Hence the Sephiroth, which, in their intimate con¬ 
nection with the En Soph , are perfect, and in their severance 
are imperfect, must be the medium. (Answer 3.) 

Scholion. —Since all existing tilings originated by means of 
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the Sephiroth , there are a higher, a middle, and a lower degree 
of the real world. ( Vide infra , Proposition 6.) 

iii. Proposition. —There are ten intermediate Sephiroth. 

Proof. —All bodies have three dimensions, each of which 
repeats the other (3 * 3) ; and by adding thereunto space 
generally, we obtain the number ten . As the Sephiroth are 
the potencies of all that is limited they must be ten. 
(Answer 4). 

(а) Scholion. —The number ten does not contradict the 
absolute unity of the En Soph , as one is the basis of all 
numbers, plurality proceeds from unity, the germs contain 
the development, just as fire, flame, sparks and colour have 
one basis, though they differ from one another. (Answer 6.) 

(б) Scholion. —Just os cogitation or thought, and even the 
mind as a cogitated object, is limited, becomes concrete and 
has a measure, although pure thought proceeds from the 
En Soph; so limit, measure, and concretion are the attributes 
of the Sephiroth. (Answer 7.) 

4. Proposition.— The Sephiroth are emanations and not 
creations. 

1. Proof.— As the absolute En Soph is perfect, the 
Sephiroth proceeding therefrom must also be perfect; hence 
they are not created. (Answer f>.) 

2. Proof. —All created objects diminish by abstraction; the 
Sephiroth do not lessen, as their activity never ceases ; hence 
they cannot be created. (Ibid.) 

Scholion. —The first Sephira was in the En Soph as a 
power before it became a reality; then the second Sephira 
emanated as a potency for the intellectual world, and afterwards 
the other Sephiroth emanated for the sensuous and material 
world. This, however, does not imply a prius and posterius 
or a gradation in the En Soph, but just as a light whose 
kindled lights which shine sooner and later and variously, 
so it embraces all in a unity. (Answer 8.) 
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5. Proposition. —The Sephiroth are both active and 
passive (^p/IDl 

Proof. —As the Sephiroth do not set aside the unity of 
the En Soph , each one of them must receive from its prede¬ 
cessor, and impart to its successor—be receptive and 
imparting. (Answer 9.) 

6. Proposition. —The first Sephira is called Inscrutable 
Height (H^PO DTI) ; the second, Wisdom (HD3n ); the 
third, Intelligence (i"UU); the fourth, Love 0017); the fifth, 
Justice (7TTB) ; the sixth, Beauty (J17N5/1); the seventh, 
Firmness (5T*}) ; the eighth, Splendour (7151); the ninth, 
the Righteous is the Foundation of the World (71D* pH2t 

; and the tenth, Righteousness (p72t). 

(a) Scholion. —The first three Sephiroth form the world of 
thought; the second three the world of soul; and the four last 
the world of body — thus corresponding to the intellectual, 
moral, and material worlds. (Answer 10.) 

(b) Scholion. —The first Sephira stands in relation to the 
soul, inasmuch as it is called a unity (iTWt*); the second, 
inasmuch as it is denominated living (iTTT) ; the third, inas¬ 
much as it is termed spirit (5117); the fourth, inasmuch as it 
is called vital principle (1P9J); the fifth, inasmuch as it is 
denominated soul (HOtM); the sixth operates on the blood, 
the seventh on the bones, the eighth on the veins, the ninth 
on the flesh, and the tenth on the Bkin. (Ibid.) 

(c) Scholion. —The first Sephira is like the concealed 
light, the second like sky-blue, the third like yellow, the 
fourth like white, the fifth like red, the sixth like white-red, 
the seventh like whitish-red, the eighth like reddish-white, the 
ninth like white-red-whitish-red-reddish-white, and the tenth 
is like the light reflecting all colours. 21 

21 The above analysis is taken from Dr. ‘Jell link's Beitmge zur Oeschichte 
d&r Kabbalah. Erstes Leipzig, 1U.V2, This erudite scholar also gives 

some additional information on R. Azariel in the second pan of his Beitragt 
zur Oeschichte dcr Kabbalah, p. 32, fee. Leipzig, 1802. 
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The gradation of the Sephiroth is as follows— 

i 


rtoo ur\ 



s 

ins 


For this date of the Kabbalah (•.*., 1150-1190) we have 
the testimony of some of the earliest and most intelligent 
Kabbalists themselves. Thus R. Joseph b. Abraham Gikatilla 
(born about 1247, and died 13.07) most distinctly tells us that 
R. Isaac the Blind, of Posquiers (flour, circa 1190-1210), the 
teacher of R. Azariel, was the first who taught the doctrines of 
this theosophy. 22 R. Bechja b. Asher, another Kabbalist who 
lived soon after this system was made known, in his commen¬ 
tary on the Pentateuch, which he composed A.D. 1291, styles 
R. Isaac the Blind, as the Father of the Kabbalah Z 23 Shem 
Tob b. Abraham Ibn Gaon (born 1283), another ancient 
Kabbalist, in attempting to trace a Kabbalistic explanation of 
a passage in the Bible to its fountain head, goes back to 
R. Isaac as the primary source, and connects him immediately 
with the prophet Elias, who is said to have revealed the 


'yiyn "nop iv woo hmio rroto n'np nbtnVco D'osnn Vjn nvn Vp rtopi 22 
[wvpvnmv] urtpM© omw vmpn p 'to pns' ' i Term This passage from 
Gikatilla’s mimwive which is contained in Moses tie Leon’s rrasruttEimED is 
quoted by Graetz, Geschichtc Her Jtidcn, vol. vii, p. 44.4, 

23 rtopn 'On two 'do prat 1 ,a > Comp. Commentary on Perioope tfran ed. Lemberg, 
1811. 
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mysteries of this theosophy to this corypheus of the Kabbalah. 84 
Whilst the author of the Kabbalistic work entitled /lD’TVD 
the contemporary of R. Solomon b. Abraham b. Adereth 
(flour. A.D. 1260), frankly declares that “ the doctrine of the 
Eh Soph and the ten Sephiroih is neither to be found in the 
Law, Prophets, or Hagiographa, nor in the writings of the 
Rabbins of blessed memory, but rests solely upon signs which 
are scarcely perceptible.'’ 2 * 

It has indeed been supposed that covert allusions to the 
Sephiroih are to be found in the Talmud. If this could be 
proved, the date of the Kabbalah would have to be altered from 
the twelfth to the second or third century after Christ. An 
examination, however, of the passage in question, upon which 
this opinion is based, will show how thoroughly fanciful it is. 
The passage is as follows—“ The Rabbins propound, At first 
the name of twelve letters was communicated to every one, 
but when the profane multiplied, it was only communicated 
to the most pious of the priests, and these pre-eminently 
pious priests absorbed it from their fellow priests in the 
chant. It is recorded that R. Tarphon said, I once went up 
the orchestra in the Temple after my maternal uncle, and, 
bending forward my ear to a priest, I heard how he absorbed 
it from his fellow priests in the chant. R. Jehudah said in 
the name of Rab, the divine name of forty-two letters is 
only communicated to such as are pious, not easily provoked, 
not given to drinking, and are not self opinionated. He who 

24 In bis Super-Commentary on Nacb rami ides’ Treatise on Secrete, (nvno 
po"Tn) entitled nnwor meviCD Sh#tu Tub Ibu Gaonon Perieope rfnjn 
remarks os follows vrS* tv [T'am] ret p pnjr 't tv sr* '&> nt mn nt poo wyvd '3 
w'asn In another Kabbalistic work, entitled bwm 'nro ]rwn nn which he com¬ 
pleted at Tafet in 1366, he says —“jv nvorm wtc run n:rv:o bunt?'m nttv rm 
-wo ':d pror V>apw ids • • • • retrain wrve *unb mis rpsvm rfap >d These two 
works are still in MS, and the quotations are given in Conuolv’s Itinerarix, 
p. 270, and in Graet/.’s Gvschichte titT Judrti, vol. vii, p, 445 . 

Vt"T *rr»3 nM c'S'insi vtr\ ewan vhy rrvina vh nrn w* mst ton m D pwn '3 vti 25 
TOTnsprrnirrrbvan'fap-jN Comp. mnbwroTro cap, vii, 82 6 , ed. Mantuo, 1688. 
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knows this name and preserves it in purity, is beloved above, 
cherished below, respected by every creature, and is heir of 
both worlds—the world that now i9, and the world to come.*' 
(Babylon Kiddushin , 71 a.) Upon this the celebrated 
Maimonides (bom 1185, died 1304) remarks—“Now every¬ 
one who has any intelligence knows that the forty-two letters 
oannot possibly make one word, and that they must therefore 
have composed several words. There is no doubt that these 
words conveyed certain ideas, which were designed to bring 
man nearer to the true conception of the Divine essence, 
through the process we have already described. These words, 
composed of numerous letters, have been designated as a single 
name, because like all accidental proper names they indicate 
one single object; and to make the object more intelligible 
several words are employed, as many words are sometimes 
used to express one single thing. This must be well under¬ 
stood, that they taught the ideas indicated by these names, 
and not the simple pronunciation of the meaningless letters. 
Neither the divine name composed of twelve letters, nor the 
one of forty-two letters, ever obtained the title of Shem Ha - 
Mephorash —this being the designation of the particular 
name , or the Tetragrammaton, as we have already propounded. 
As to the two former names, they assuredly convey a certain 
metaphysical lesson, and there is proof that one of them 
contained a lesson of this kind ; for the Rabbins say in the 
Talmud with regard to it: ‘ The name of forty-two letters is 
very holy, and is only communicated .to such as are pious, 
&c., &c., &c.‘ Thus far the Talmud. But how remote from 
the meaning of their author is the sense attached to these 
words ! Forsooth most people believe that it is simply by 
the pronunciation of the mere letters, without any idea being 
attached to them, that the sublime things are to be obtained, 
and that it is for them that those moral qualifications and 
that great preparation are requisite. But it is evident that 
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the design of all this is to convey certain metaphysical ideas 
which constitute the mysteries of the divine Law as we have 
already explained. It is shewn in the metaphysical Treatises 
that it is impossible to forget science—I speak of the percep¬ 
tion of the active intellect —and this is the meaning of the 
remark in the Talmud, 1 he [to whom the divine name of 
forty-two letters is communicated] retains what he learns/ 

It is this passage, as well as Maimonides' comment upon 
it, which led the erudite Franck to the conclusion that the 
mysteries of the Kabbalah were known to the doctors of 
the Talmud, and that the forty-two letters composing the 
divine name are the ten Sephiroth , which, by supplying the 
Vav conjunctive before the last Sep him, consist exactly of 
forty-two letters, as follows :— 

0 + 5+ 3 + 3 + 5 +5 + 5 + 4+ 4 + 8= 42 

-non note Tin mu jvinb/i mua nVnj nju noon -wo 

But Franck, like many other writers, confounds mysticism 
with Kabbalah. That the Jews had an extensive mysticism, 
embracing theosophy with its collateral angelology and urau- 
ology, as well as christology and magic, long before the 
development of the Kabbalah, and that there were a certain 
class of people who specially devoted themselves to the study 
of this mysticism, and who styled themselves “ Men of Faith” 
(JDJ1DN is evident from a most cursory glance at 

the Jewish literature. Based upon the remark—“ The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will show them 
his covenant," (Ps. xxv, U,) some of the most distinguished 
Jewish doctors in the days of Christ, and afterwards, claimed 
an attainment of superhuman knowledge, communicated to 
them either by a voice from heaven J"D) or by Elias 
the prophet (Baba Mezia t 59 b; Sabbath, 77 b; Chagiga , 

3 b y 10 a ; Sanhedrin , 48 b; Nidda , 20 b; Joma, 9 b). 

*20 Comp. More Nebuchim, part 1, cap. lxii. 

N 
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The sages had also secret doctrines about the hexahemeron 
(JWfcni nwyD) and the Vision of Ezekiel = Theosophy 
trDDID n^VD), “which were only communicated to presi¬ 
dents of courts of justice and those who were of a careful 
heart’* ( Chagiga , 12 a —16 a). Coeven with this are the 
mysteries connected with the different letters of the several 
divine names ( Kiddushin , 71 a). Those who were deemed 
worthy to be admitted into these secrets could at any moment 
call into existence new creations either in the animal or 
vegetable kingdom (Sanhedrin, 65 b, 67 b; Jerusalem 
Sanhedrin , vii) ; they could fly in the air, heal the sick, 
drive out evil spirits, and suspend the laws of nature, by 
sundry mystical transpositions and commutations of the 
letters composing the divine names, which they wrote down 
on slips of vellum or pieces of paper and called “ amulets” 
(/W'Dp). This mysticism and the literature embodying it 
began to develop themselves more fully and to spread more 
extensively from the end of the eighth and the commence¬ 
ment of the ninth centuries. Towards the close of the eighth 
century came into existence 

1. The Celebrated mystical work entitled the Alphabet of 
Rabbi Akiba , which alternately treats each letter of the 
Hebrew Alphabet as representing au idea as an abbreviation 
for a word (ppHtO^), and as the symbol of some sentiment, 
according to its peculiar form, in order to attach to those 
letters moral, theoanthropic, angelogical and mystical notions. 
This work has recently been reprinted in two recensions in 
Jellinek’s Beth Ha-Midrash , vol. iii, p. 12—64, Leipzig, 1855. 

2. The Book of Enoch which describes the glorification of 
Enoch and his transformation into the angel Metatron, re¬ 
garding him as PDpJl TYT the Minor Deity , in contradistinc¬ 
tion to StHI YTP the Great God and which was originally a 
constituent part of the Alphabet of R, Akiba . It is reprinted 
in Jellinek’s Beth Ha-Midrash, vol. ii, pp. 114-117. Leipzig, 
1853. 
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3. Shiur Koma (HOP TUH0), or the Dimensions of the 
Deify , which claims to be a revelation from the angel Metatron 
to R. Ishmael, and describes the size of the body and the 
sundry members of the Deity. It is given in the Book 
Raziel (tom 19D) of Eleazer b. Jehudah of Worms, printed 
at Amsterdam, 1701, and at Warsaw, 1812. 

4. The Palaces (JTto'n). This mystical document opens 

with an exaltation of those who are worthy to see the chariot 
throne JV'92), declaring that they know whatever 

happens t and whatever is about to happen in the world ; that 
he who offends them will be severely punished ; and that they 
are so highly distinguished as not to be required to rise before 
any one except a king, a high priest, and the Sanhedrim. It 
then celebrates the praises of Almighty God and his chariot 
throne; describes the dangers connected with seeing this 
chariot throne (i"QD"ID); gives an episode from the history of 
the martyrs and the Roman emperor Lupinus, a description of 
the angels, and of the sundry formulae wherewith they are 
adjured. Whereupon follows a description of the seven 
heavenly palaces, each of which is guarded by eight angels, 
and into which the student of the mysterious chariot throne 
may transpose himself in order to learn all mysteries, a descrip¬ 
tion of the formulae by virtue of which these angelic guards 
are obliged to grant admission into the celestial palaces, and 
of the peculiar qualifications of those who desire to enter 
into them. The document then concludes with detailing 
some hymns of praise, a conversation between God, Israel, 
and the angels about those mysteries, a knowledge of which 
makes man suddenly learned without any trouble, and with 
a description of this mystery, which consists in certain prayers 
and charms. This mystical production has also been re¬ 
printed in Jellinek's valuable Beth Ha-Midrash , vol. iii, 
pp. 83-108. 

These mystical treatises constitute the centre around which 
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cluster all the productions of this school, which gradually 
came into existence in the course of time. So numerous 
became the disciples of mysticism in the twelfth century, 
and so general became the belief in their power of performing 
miraculous cures, driving out evil spirits, &c., &c., by virtue 
of charms consisting of the letters composing the divers 
divine names transposed and commuted in mystical forms, 
that the celebrated Maimonides found it necessary to denounce 
the system. “ We have one divine name only,” says he, 
“ which is not derived from His attributes, viz., the Tetra- 
grammaton, for which reason it is called Shem Ha-Mephorash 
(tcrraon DIP)* Believe nothing else, and give no credence to 
the nonsense of the writers of charms and amulets (OfilD 
JTOFDpn), to what they tell you or to what you find in their 
foolish writings about the divine names, which they invent 
without any sense, calling them appellations of the Deity 
(JYIDW), and affirming that they require holiness and purity 
and perform miracles. All these things are fables : a sensible 
man will not listen to them, much less believe in them.” 
(More Nebuchim , i, 61.) 

But this mysticism, with its thaumaturgy, though espoused 
by later Kabbalists aud incorporated into their writings, is 
perfectly distinct from the Kabbalah in its first and pure form, 
and is to be distinguished by the fact that it has no system, 
knows nothing of the speculations of the En Soph , the ten 
Sephiroth , the doctrine of emanations, and the four worlds, 
which are the essential and peculiar elements of the Kabbalah. 
As to Franck’s ingenious hypothesis, based upon the same 
number of letters constituting a divine name, mentioned in the 
Talmud, and the ten Sephiroth , we can only say that the 
Kabbalists themselves never claimed this far-fetched identity, 
and that Ignatz Stern has shown ( Ben C/tananja, iii, p. 261), 
that the Sohar itself takes the ten divine names mentioned 
in the Bible, which it enumerated in vol. iii, 11a, and which 
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it makes to correspond to the ten Sepkiroth, to be the sacred 
name composed of forty-two letters, viz.:— 

4 + 2 + 2 + 5 + 4+ 5 + 2+5+2+4+8+4 = 43 

TT 'm JTlN32i TIT D’+H b* TIT ,-p iTOK TITO 

Having ascertained its date, we now come to the origin of 
the Kabbalah. Nothing can be more evident than that the 
cardinal and distinctive tenets of the Kabbalah in its original 
form, as stated at the beginning of the second part of this 
Essay, are derived from Neo-Platonism. Any doubt upon this 
subject must be relinquished when the two systems are com¬ 
pared. The very expression En Soph (^lD PN) which the 
Kabbalah uses to designate the Incomprehensible One, is 
foreign, and is evidently an imitation of the Greek &ireipo c. 
The speculations about the En Soph, that he is superior to 
actual being, thinking and knowing, are thoroughly Neo- 
Platonic (inittiva ova tag, ivtpylag, vov ^at yofjatu) c) ; and R. Azariel, 
whose work, as we have seen, is the first Kabbalistic production, 
candidly tells ns that in viewing the Deity as purely negative, 
and divesting him of all attributes, he followed the opinion of 
the philosophers. 27 When R. Azariel moreover tells us that 
" the En Soph can neither be comprehended by the intellect, 
nor described in words; for there is no letter or word which can 
grasp him/' we have here almost the very words of Proclus, 
who tells us that, “ although be is generally called the unity 
(ro iv) or the first, it would be better if no name were given 
him; for there is no word which can depict his nature—he is 
(a/5 prjroQ, ayvwtrros), the inexpressible, the unknown.’* ( Theol . 
Plat . ii, 6.) 

The Kabbalah propounds that the En Soph, not being an 
object of cognition, made his existence known in the creation 
of the world by the Sephirotk, or Emanations , or Intelligences . 

27 pi Vp dw *5 urown p* O onowi *uia tr-no vrran 'C3m Commentary on 
the ten Sephiroth, 9 a . 
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So Neo-Platonism. The Sephiroth ore divided in the Kab¬ 
balah into a trinity of triads respectively denominated oViy 
blWn the Intellectual World , IMMnO by the Sensuous World , 
and JDtOil the Material Worlds which exactly corre¬ 

sponds to the three triads of Neo-Platonism vovg, and 
<pv<rtC' The Kabbalah teaches that these Sephiroth are both 
infinite and perfect, and finite and imperfect, in so far as the 
source from which they emanate imparts or withholds his 
fulness from them. Neo-Platonism also teaches that “ every 
emanation, though less perfect than that from which it ema¬ 
nates, has yet a similarity with it, and, so far as this similarity 
goes, remains in it, departing from it so far as it is unlike, 
but as far as possible being one with it and remaining in it.” 28 
Even the comparison between the emanation of the Sephiroth 
from the En Soph , and the rays proceeding from light to 
describe the immanency and perfect unity of the two, is the 
same as the Neo-Platonic figure employed to illustrate the 
emanations from one principium (olov Ik <pwrog r^v il avrov 

mp(\ap\pty. 


28 Proclua, Inst. Theol. 7, 31; Smith, Dictionary qf Roman and Greek 
Biography and Mythology, s.v. Pboclus. 
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It dow remains for us to describe the development of the 
Kabbalah, to point out the different schools into which its 
followers are divided, and to detail the literature which this 
theosophy called into existence in the course of time. The 
limits of this Essay demand that this should be done as 
briefly as possible. 

The great land mark in the development of the Kab¬ 
balah is the birth of the Sohar , which divides the history of 
this theosophy into two periods, viz., the j)te-Sohar period 
and the post -Sohar period. During these two periods dif¬ 
ferent schools developed themselves, which are classified by 
the erudite historian, Dr. Graetz, as follows:— 1 

I.—THE SCHOOL OF GERONA, so called from the 
fact that the founders of it were bom in this place and 
established the school in it. To this school, which is the 
cradle of the Kabbalah, belong 

1. Isaac the Blind (flour. 1190-1210), denominated the 
Father of the Kabbalah. His productions have become a 
prey to time, and only a few fragments have survived as quo¬ 
tations in other theosophic works. From these we learn that 
he espoused the despised doctrine of metempsychosis as an 
article of creed, and that from looking into a man's face, he 
could tell whether the individual possessed a new soul from 
the celestial world of spirits, or whether he had an old soul 
which has beeu migrating from body to body and has still to 
accomplish its purity before its return to re9t in its heavenly 
home. 


I Comp. GrtchickU der Juden , vol. vii, p. 110, &c. 
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2. Azariel and Ezra, disciples of Isaac the Blind. The 
former of these is the author of the celebrated Commentary on 
the Ten Sephiroth , which is the first Kabbalistic production, 
and of which we have given an analysis in the second part of 
this Essay f vide supra , p. 170). Of Ezra next to nothing is 
known beyond the fact that his great intimacy with Azariel 
led some writers to identify the two names. 

8. Jehudah b. Jakar, a contemporary of the foregoing 
Kabbalists. No works of his have survived, and he is only 
known as the teacher of the celebrated Nachmanides and from 
being quoted as a Kabbalistic authority. 

4. Moses Nachmanides, bom in Gerona about 1195, the 
pupil of Azariel, Ezra, and Jehudah Ibn Jakar. It was the 
conversion of this remarkable and famous Talmudist to this 
newly-born Kabbalah which gave to it an extraordinary im¬ 
portance and rapid spread amongst the numerous followers of 
Nachmanides. It is related that, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of his teachers, Nachmanides at first was decidedly 
adverse to this system; and that one day the Kabbalist who 
most exerted himself to convert him was caught in a house of 
ill fame and condemned to death. He requested Nachmanides 
to visit him on the Sabbath, being the day fixed for his exe¬ 
cution ; and when Nachmanides reproved him for his sins, the 
Kabbalist declared that he was innocent, and that he would 
appear at his house on this very day, after the execution, and 
partake with him the Sabbath meal. He proved true to his 
promise, as by means of the Kabbalistic mysteries he effected 
that, and an ass was executed in his stead, and he himself was 
suddenly transposed into Nachmanides house. From that 
time Nachmanides avowed himself a disciple of the Kabbalah, 
and was initiated into its mysteries. 2 His numerous writings, 
an account of which will be found in Alexander’s edition of 

2 Vide Ibn Jachja, Shahheleth Ha-Kabbalah; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 
vii, 88, &c. 
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viz.— Atzilah , Beriah , Jetzira and Adah, corresponding to 
the Tetragrammatou mn\ In the Atzilatic luminous world is 
the divine majesty, the Sbechinali. In the Brialic world are 
the souls of the saints, all the blessings, the throne of the 
Deity, he who sits on it in the form of Achtenal (the crown 
of God, the first Sephira), and the seven different luminous 
and spleudid regions. In the Jetziratic world are the sacred 
animals from the vision of Ezekiel, the ten classes of angels 
with their princes, who are presided over by the fiery Metatron, 
the spirits of men, and the accessory work of the divine 
chariot. In the Asiatic world are the Ophanim, the angels 
who receive the prayers, who are appointed over the will of 
man, who control the action of mortals, who c^rry on the 
struggle against evil, and who are presided over by the angelic 
prince Synandelphon. IV. The world was founded in wisdom 
and understanding (Prov. iii, 19), and God in his knowledge 
originated fifty gates of understanding. V. God created the 
world by means of the ten Sephiroth , which are both the 
agencies and qualities of the Deity. The ten Sephtroth are 
called Crown, Wisdom, Intelligence, Mercy, Fear, Beauty, 
Victory, Majesty and Kingdom: they are ideal and stand 
above the concrete world/’ 4 

6. Jacob ben Sheshet of Gerona (flour. 1243). He wrote 
a Kabbalistic Treatise in rhymed prose, entitled D'DIPH 
the Gate of Heaven , after Gen. xxviii, 17. It was first 
published by Gabriel VVarshawer in his collection of eight 
Kabbalistic Essays, called rfcipi D^p*? ISD. Warsaw, 1798. 
It forms the third Essay in this collection, and is erroneously 
entitled 21B OW 'Oip 1 ? the Collection of Shem Tob. It has 
now been published under its proper title, from a codex by 

4 This remarkable Treatise was first published by R. Abraham, Vila a, 1803 ; 
it was then reprinted with all its faults in Lemberg, 1850. The erudite and 
indefatigable Dr. Jelliuek has now reprinted it in his Auiwaid kabbcdhtiicher 
Mystik, part i, Leipzig, 1853, and the above analysis is from the Introduction to 
this excellent edition. 
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Mordecai Mortera, in the Hebrew Essays and Reviews, entitled 
Ozar Nechmad ("TDIIJ "EUR) vol. iii, p. 153,&c. Vienna, 1860. 

The characteristic feature of this school, which is the creative 
school, is that it for the first time established and developed 
the doctrine of the En Soph (* ID ] X) the Sephiroth (JTIT3D) 
or Emanations , metempsychosis T1D) with the doctrine 

of retribution HD) belonging thereto, and a peculiar 

christology, whilst the Kabbalistic mode of exegesis is still 
subordinate in it. 

II.—THE SCHOOL OF SEGOVIA, so called because 
it was founded by Jacob of Segovia, and its disciples were 
either natives of this place or lived in it. The chief represen¬ 
tatives of this school are— 

1, Isaac, and 2, Jacob, junior, the two sons of Jacob 
Segovia, and 3, Moses h. Simon of Burgos, who are only 
known by sundry fragments preserved in Kabbalistic writings. 

4. Todras b. Joseph Ha-Levi Abulafia, born 1234, died 

circa 1305. This celebrated Kabbalist occupied a distin¬ 
guished position as physician and financier in the court of 
Sancbo IV, King of Castile, and was a great favourite of 
Queen Maria de.Moline ; he formed one of the cottdge when 
this royal pair met Philip IV, the Fair , King of France in 
Bayonne (1290), and his advocacy of this theosophy secured 
for the doctrines of the Kabbalah a kindly reception. His 
works on the Kabbalah are—(a) An Exposition of the Tal¬ 
mudic Hagadotb, entitled "TOrn ( b) A Commentary on 

Ps. xix, and ( c ) A Commentary on the Pentateuch, in which 
he propounds the tenets of the Kabbalah. These works, 
however, have not as yet been printed:’ 

5. Shem Tob b. Abraham Ibn Gaon, born 1283, died circa 
1832, who wrote many Kabbalistic works. 

6. Isaac of Akko (flour. 1290) author of the Kabbalistic 

3 Steinschneider, Catalogue Libr. Hobr. in Bibliotheca Bodlciana, 2677-2680. 
"Gr&etz, Gcschichte dcr Juden, vii, 218, <fce. 
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Commentary on the Pentateuch, entitled DW HTHD not 
yet printed, with the exception of an extract published by 
Jellinek. 6 

The characteristic of this school is that it is devoted to 
exegesis, and its disciples endeavoured to interpret the Bible 
and the Hagada in accordance with the doctrines of the 
Kabbalah. 

III. —THE QUASI-PHILOSOPHIC SCHOOL of Isaac 
b. Abraham Ibn Latif, or Allatif. He was born about 1270 and 
died about 1390. Believing that to view Judaism from an 
exclusively philosophical stand-point does not shew M the right 
way to the sanctuary/' he endeavoured to combine philosophy 
with Kabbalah. “ He laid greater stress than his predecessors 
on the close connection and intimate union between the 
spiritual and material world, between the Creator and the 
creation—God is in all and everything is in him. The human 
soul rises to the world-soul in earnest prayer, and unites itself 
therewith * in a kiss, operates upon the Deity and brings 
down a divine blessing upon the nether world. But as every 
mortal is not able to offer such a spiritual and divinely opera¬ 
tive prayer, the prophets, who were the most perfect men, had 
to pray for the people, for they alone knew the power of 
prayer. Isaac Allatif illustrated the unfolding and self-reve¬ 
lation of the Deity in the world of spirits by mathematical 
forms. The mutual relation thereof is the same as that of 
the point extending and thickening into a line, the line into 
the flat, the flat iuto the expanded body. Henceforth the 
Kabbalists used points and lines in their mystical diagrams 
as much as they employed the numerals and letters of the 
alphabet. 7 

IV. THE SCHOOL OF ABULAFIA, founded by 
Abraham ben Samuel Abulafla, is represented by— 

0 Comp. Beitrdge zur Gexchichte der Kabbalu, von Adolph Jallinek, part ii t 
Leipzig, 183.2, p. ziii, <fcc. 

7 Comp. Graetz, Geschichte drr Jit den , vol. vii, p. 321, 8cc. 
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1. Abulafia, the foander of it, who was born at Saragossa 
in 1240, and died circa 1292. For thirty years he devoted 
himself to the study of the Bible, the Talmud, philology, 
philosophy, and medicine, making himself master of the phil¬ 
osophical writings of Saadia, Bachja b. Joseph, Maimonides, 
and Antoli, as well as of the Kabbahstio works which were 
then in existence. Finding no comfort in philosophy, he 
gave himself entirely to the mysteries of the Kabbalah in 
their most fantastic extremes, as the ordinary doctrine of 
the Sephiroth did not satisfy him. The ordinary doctrine 
of the Sephiroth he simply regarded as a ten unity instead of 
the Christian three unity. Through divine inspiration, he 
discovered a higher Kabbalah, by means of which the soul 
can not only hold the most intimate communion with the 
world-soul, but obtain the prophetic faculty. The simple 
intercourse with the world of spirits, which is effected by 
separating the words of Holy Writ, and especially those of 
the divine name, into letters, and by regarding each letter 
as a distinct word OlpHtDlJ), or by transposing the compo¬ 
nent parts of words in every possible way to obtain thereby 
peculiar expressions (*lTTO) t or by taking the letters of each 
word as numerals (KHDDJ), is not sufficient To have the 
prophetic faculty and to see visions ought to be the chief aim, 
and these are secured by leading an ascetic life, by banishing 
all worldly feelings, by retiring into a quiet closet, by dressing 
oneself in white apparel, by putting on the fringed garment 
and the phylacteries; by sanctifying the soul so as to be fit to 
hold converse with the Deity; by pronouncing the letters 
composing the divine name with certain modulations of the 
voice and divine pauses; by exhibiting the divine names in 
various diagrams under divers energetic movements, turnings, 
and bendings of the body,'till the voice gets confused and the 
heart is filled with fervour. When one has gone through 
these practices and is in such a condition, the fulness of the 
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Godhead is shed abroad in the human soul: the soul then 
unites itself with the divine soul in a kiss, and prophetic 
revelations follow as a matter of course. 

He went to Italy, published, in Urbino (1279), a prophecy, 
in which he records his conversations with the Deity, 
calling himself Raziel and Zechariah, becanse these names 
are numerically the same a9 his own name, Abraham, 8 and 
preached the doctrines of the Kabbalah. In 1281 he 
had a call from God to convert the Pope, Martin IV, to 
Judaism, for which he was thrown into prison, and narrowly 
escaped a martyrs death by fire. Seeing that his Holiness 
refused to embrace the Jewish religon, Abulafia went to 
Sicily, accompanied by several of his disciples. In Messina 
another revelation from God was vouchsafed to him, an¬ 
nouncing to him that he was the Messiah, which he published 
1284. This apocalypse also announced that the restoration 
of Israel would take place in 1296; and so great was the 
faith which the people reposed in it, that thousands prepared 
themselves for returning to Palestine. Those, however, who 
did not believe in the Messiahship and in the Kabbalah of 
Abulafia, raised such a violent storm of opposition against 
him, that he had to escape to the island of Comiuo, near 
Malta ( circa 1288), where he remained for some time, and 
wrote sundry Kabbalistic works. 

His Kabbalistic system may be gathered from the following 
analysis of his Rejoinder to R. Solomon ben Abraham ben 
Adereth, who attacked his doctrines and Messianic as well as 
prophetic pretensions. “ There are/' says Abulafia, “ four 
sources of knowledge—I, The five senses, or experimental 
maxims ; II, Abstract numbers or a priori maxims ; III, The 
generally acknowledged maxims, or consensus communis ; 

8 This will be seen from the redaction of the respective names to their numerical 
value by the rule Gematria, viz.:—5 30 + Ml + »10-fl7i 200 = 248; 

i 6 + n 5 + > 10 + -> 200 + 3 30 + , 7 = 248; 
and O 40 + n 5 + i 200 + 32 + »1 = 248. 
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and IV, Transmitted doctrines or traditional maxims. The 
Kabbah Stic tradition, which goes back to Moses, is divisible 
into two parts, the first of which is superior to the second in 
value, but subordinate to it in the order of study. The first 
part is occupied with the knowledge of the Deity, obtained by 
means of the doctrine of the Sephiroth, as propounded in the 
Booh Jetzira . The followers of this part are related to those 
philosophers who strive to know God from his works, and the 
Deity stands before them objectively as a light beaming into 
their understanding. These, moreover, give to the Sephiroth 
sundry names to serve as signs for recognition ; and some of 
this class differ but little from Christians, inasmuch as they 
substitute a decade for the triad , which they identify with 
God, and which they learned in the school of Isaac the Blind. 

The second and more important part strives to know God by 
means of the twenty-two letters of the alphabet, from which, 
together with the vowel points and accents, those sundry 
divine names are combined, which elevate the Kabbalists to 
the degree of prophecy, drawing out their spirit, and causing 
it to be united with God and to become one with the Deity. 
This is gradually effected iu the following manner. The ten 
Sephiroth sublimate gradually to the upper Sephira , called 
thought, crown, or primordial air , which is the root of ail 
the other Sephiroth, and reposes in the creative En Soph . 
In the same manner all the numerals are to be traced back to 
one, and all the trees, together with their roots and branches, 
are converted into their original earth as soon as they are 
thrown into the fire. To the ten Sephiroth , consisting of 
upper, middle and lower, correspond the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet, which are divided into three rows of ten letters each, 
the final letters inclusive, beginning and ending with Aleph ; 
as well as the human body, with its head, the two arms, 
loius, testicles, liver, heart, brain, all of which unite into a 
higher unity and become one in the active yov c» which in its 
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taro again unites itself with God, as the unity to which every¬ 
thing must return. 

The ten Sephiroth are after a higher conception, to be 
traced to a higher triad, which correspond to the letters Aleph, 
Beth , Gimmel , and the three principles combined in man, the 
vital in the heart, the vegetable in the liver, and the pleasurable 
in the brain, and also form themselves in a higher unity. It 
is in this way that the Kabbalist who is initiated into the 
prophetic Kabbalah may gradually concentrate all his powers 
direct to one point to God, and unite himself with the Deity, 
for which purpose the ideas developed in unbroken sequence, 
from the permutations of numbers and letters, will serve him 
as steps upon which to ascend to God/* 

Abulafia wrote no less than twenty-six grammatical, exegeti- 
cal, mystical and Kabbalistic works, and twenty-two prophetic 
treatises. And though these productions are of great im¬ 
portance to the history of the literature and development of 
the Kabbalah, yet only two of them, viz., the above-named 
Epistle to R. Solomon and the Epistle to R. Abraham, entitled 
the Seven Paths of the Law (ITlVin JTTOVU JDW), have as 
yet been published. 

2. Joseph Gikatilla b. Abraham (flour. 1260), disciple of 
Abulafia. He wrote in the interests and defence of this school 
the following works :—i. A Kabbalistic work entitled the 
Garden of Nuts (TUN DD), consisting of three parts, and 
treating respectively on the import of the divine names, on the 
mysteries of the Hebrew letters, and on the vowel points. 
It was published at Hanau, 1615. ii. The import of the 
vowel points entitled the Book on Vowels (Tlp'JH ")5)D), or 
the Gate to the Points (Ttp^H "WO, published in the col¬ 
lection of seven treatises, called the Cedars of Lebanon 

0 This Epistle of Abulafia lias been published by Jellinek in his Auswahl 
kabbalistischrr Mystik, part i, p. 13, Jtc., Leipzig, 1853, who also gives the 
above analysis, which we have translated os literally as possible. 
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(tra 1 ? ’hk), Venice, 1601, and Cracow, J648, of which it 
is the third treatise. iii. The Mystery of the Shining 
Metal (^Dttfnn TO), being a Kabbalistic exposition of the 
first chapter of Ezekiel, also published in the preceding seven 
treatises, of which it is the fourth, iv. The Gate of Light 
(miM being a treatise on the names of the Deity and 

the ten Sephiroth, first published in Mantua, 1561; then 
Riva de Trento, 1561; Cracow, 1600. A Latin version of it by 
Knorr von Rosenroth is given in the first part of the Cabbala 
Denudaia , Sulzbach, 1677-78. v. The Gates of Righteous¬ 
ness (p"TC HW), on the ten divine names answering to the 
ten Sephiroth , published at Riva de Trento, 1561 . vi. Mys¬ 
teries (JTTnD) connected with sundry Pentateuchal ordinances, 
published by Jechiel Ashkenazi in his Temple of the Lord 
(Pn»T byri), Venice and Dantzic, 1596-1600. 10 

From the above description it will be seen that the charac¬ 
teristic features of this school are the stress which its followers 
lay on the extensive use of the exegetical rules called Gematrin 
(KnODJ), Notaricon (ppnDU), and Ziruph in the 

exposition of the divine names and Holy Writ, as well as in 
the claim to prophetic gifts. It must, however, be remarked 
that in this employment of commutations, permutations and 
reduction of each letter in every word to its numerical value, 
Abulafia and his followers are not original. 

V. THE SOHAR SCHOOL, which is a combination and 
absorption of the different 'features and doctrines of all the 
previous schools, without any plan or method. 

1236-1315. Less than a century after its birth the ICab 
balah became known among Christians through the restless 
efforts of Raymond Lully, the celebrated scholastic meta¬ 
physician and experimental chemist. This Doctor iUuminatus , 
as he was styled, in consequence of his great learning and 

in Comp. Jellint'k, Btitmge zur Gcschichtv dtr Kabbah , part ii, p. 60, See.; 
Steinschoeider, Catalogue Libr. Heir, in Bibliotheca BodUiana, Col. 146i-14<0. 
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piety*, was born about 1286 at Palma, in the island of Majorca, 
He relinquished the military service and writing erotic poetry 
when about thirty, and devoted himself to the study of 
theology. Being inspired with an ardent zeal for the con¬ 
version of the Mohammedans and the Jews to Christianity, 
he acquired a knowledge of Arabic and Hebrew for this 
purpose. In pursuing his Hebrew studies Lully became 
acquainted with the mysteries of the Kabbalah, and, instead 
of converting his Kabbalistic teachers, he embraced the doc¬ 
trine of “ the identity of the Deity and nature ;” u and there 
is very little doubt that the Kabbalistic method of palming 
their notions on the text of Scripture, by means of the 
Gematria, Nolaricon and Ziruph , suggested to him the in¬ 
vention of the Great Art (Aus Magna). It is therefore not 
to be wondered at that he had the loftiest conception of the 
Kabbalah, that he regarded it as a divine science and as a 
genuine revelation whose light is revealed to a rational soul. 19 
It cannot be said that Lully derived as much benefit from the 
Mohammedans, for after muking three perilous journeys to 
Africa to bring the sons of Ishmael to the truth of Christianity, 
he was stoned to death by them, Juue 30, 1315. 

The new era in the development of the Kabbalah, created 
by the appearance of the Sohar , has continued to the present 
day, for nearly all those who have since espoused the doc¬ 
trines of this theosophy have made the Sohar their text-book, 
and the principal writers have 'contented themselves more 
or less with writing commentaries on this gigantic pseudonym. 

1290-1350. Foremost among these is Menahem di Recanti, 
who was bom in Recanti (Latin Recmetnm) about 1290. He 
wrote, when about forty years of age (1330), a commentary 

11 Comp. Tenncnwum, Q exchi chic dcr Philosophic , toI. viii. p. 837. 

12 Dicitur haec doctrina Kabbata quod idem est secundum Hebraeos ut r«- 
ceptio veritatis cujualibet rei diviniius revelatae unimae rarionali. .... Est igitur 
Kabbala habitus anitna ratio nalis ex recta ratione divinarum rerum cognttivus; 
propter quod est de maximo etiam divino cons quutive divina scientist vocari 
debet Comp. De Auditu Kabbalistico, sive ad omnes scientias introdutorium, 
Strasburg, 1051. 
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on the Pentateuch, which is little else than a commentary on 
the Sokar . This commentary—which was first published by 
Jacob b. Chajim in Bomberg's celebrated printing establish¬ 
ment, Venice, 1523, then again, ibid, 1645, and in Lublin, 
1695—has been translated into Latin by the famous Pico della 
Mirandola. 13 

1320. At the beginning of the fourteenth century Joseph 
b. Abraham Ibn Wakkar (flour. 1290-1340) endeavoured to 
reconcile this theosophy with philosophy, and to this end 
wrote a Treatise on the cardinal doctrines of the Kabbalah, 
which is regarded as one of the best if not the best intro¬ 
ductory compendium. This production, which is unpublished, 
and a MS. of which exists in the Bodleian Library (Codex 
Laud. 119; described by Uri No. 384), consists of four parts 
or Gates , subdivided into chapters, as follows 

Gate I, which is entitled, On the views of the Kabbalists 
respecting the Primary Cause , blessed be he, and the Sephi - 
roih t as well as their names and order , consists of eight 
chapters, treating respectively on the fondamental doctrines 
of the emanations of the Sephiroth from the First Cause, as 
transmitted from Abraham and indicated in the Bible and the 
Rabbinic writings in Gematrias (cap. i); on the unity of the 
Sephiroth (cap. ii); the relation of the Sephiroth to each other, 
the First Cause itself being a trinity consisting of a threefold 
light, the number of the Sephiroth being from 10, 20, 30 and 
so on up to 310, stating that there is a difference of opinion 
amongst the Kabbalists whether the Primary Cause is within 
or without the Sephiroth (cap. hi) ; on the three worlds of 
the Sephiroth (cap. iv) ; on the beginningleBsness of the first 
and necessary first Emanation, investigating the question aa 
to how many Sephiroth this property extends (cap. v) ; on 


18 For the other works of Recanti. both published and unpublished, as well 
as for the exact date of his literary labour*, we must refer to 8teinsohneider, 
Catalogue Libr. Htbr. in Bibliotheca Bodltiana, Col. 1733-1737 ; and to Furst, 
Bibliothtca Judaica, vol. iii, pp. 133, 136. 
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the subordination and order of the Sephiroth and the dia¬ 
grams, mentioning, in addition to the three known ones, the 
figure of bridegroom and* bride under the nuptial canopy 
(cap. vi); on the names of the Deity and the angels derived 
from the Sephiroth (cap. vii) ; on the unclean (demon) 
Sephiroth or Hells (/NS^p ) and their relation to the pure 
ones (cap. viii). 

Gate II, which is entitled, On the influence of the Sephi¬ 
roth on the government of the world (Providence) , consists 
of six chapters, treating respectively on the relation of the 
Sephiroth to the fundamental characteristics of Providence, 
such as mercy, justice, &c. (cap. i) ; on the corresponding 
relations of the unclean Sephiroth (cap. ii) ; on the influence 
of the Sephiroth on men, especially on the Hebrew race, and 
their vicissitudes (caps, iii and iv) ; on the possibility of the 
Sephiroth withholding this influence (cap. v); and on the 
relation of the Sephiroth to the days of the week (cap. vi). 

Gate III, which is entitled, On the names of the Sephiroth 
among the Kabbalists, and which is the most extensive part 
of the work, consists of seven chapters, treating respectively 
on the names of the Deity, giving the sundry explanations of 
"N2/N ITilM current among the Jewish philosophers 
(cap. 1) ; on the names of the Sephiroth , stating that there 
is no uniform principle among the Kabbalists ; that the appel¬ 
lations are derived from the Bible, the Talmud and later 
literati; that the greatest difference of opinion prevails among 
the Kabbalists as to the mode in which these ancient sources 
are to be interpreted, recommending the following works as 
reliable guides: the Talmud, Midrash Rabboth, Siphra, Siphri, 
Bahir, Perakim of R. Eliezer, the opinions of Nachmanides 
and Todros Ha-Levi Abulafia of honoured memory, but 
guarding against the Sohar, because “ many blunders occur 
therein (cap. ii) ; on the import of the names of the Sephi¬ 
roth, with examples of interpretation of the Bible and Talmud 
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to serve as aids for the student who is to prosecute the work 
according to these examples, mentioning three explanations 
of the word Sepkira (cap. iii); on ihe divine names occurring 
in the Pentateuch (cap.'iv) ; on the masculine and feminine 
nature of the Sepkiroth (cap. v) ; this i 9 followed (cap. vi) 
by an alphabetical dictionary of the names of the Sephiroth , 
giving under each letter the Biblical and the corresponding 
Talmudic appellation appropriated by the Kabbalists to the 
Sephiroth ; and (cap. vii) by an index of the names of each 
Sepkira in alphabetical order without any explanation. 

Gate IV, which is entitled On the positive proofs of the 
existence of the Kabbalah, describes the authors own views 
of the Kabbalistic system, and submits that the Kabbalist has 
a preference over the philosopher and astronomer by virtue of 
the acknowledged maxim that he has a thorough knowledge 
of a thing who knows most details about it. Now the Kabba¬ 
lists build their system upon the distinction of words, letters, 
&c., &c., in the sacred writings ; and they also explain certain 
formularies among the Rabbins, which have undoubtedly a 
recondite sense. 14 

1370-1500. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the Kabbalah took deep root in Spain. Its followers, who 
were chiefly occupied with the study of the Sohar, with edit¬ 
ing some older works, and with writing Kabbalistic com¬ 
mentaries on the Bible, became more and more aggressive, 
denouncing in unmeasured terms their co-religionists who 
could not see the advantages of this secret doctrine. Thus 
Abraham b. Isaac of Granada—who wrote (1391-1409) a 
Kabbalistic work entitled The Covenant of Peace , discussing 

14 The MS. of Ibn Wakker’s Treatise is minutely described by Uri (No 384). 
It is written in a character resembling the later German Hebrew.is furnished with 
references to the passages in the Bible and verbal translations in Latin, and 
contains such clerical blunders as no Hebrew copyist would commit. 1 be above 
analysis of it is taken from the article in Ersch und Gruber’s AUgemeine Ency- 
klopadie, section ii, vot. xzii, p. 100, &c., written by the erudite Steinschneider. 
For the other Kobbalistic works of Ibn Wakkar we must refer to the same 
elaborate article. 
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the mysteries of the names of God and the angels, of permu¬ 
tations, commutations, the vowel points and accents—declares 
that he who does not acknowledge God in the manner of 
the Kabbalah sins unwittingly, is not regarded by God, has 
not his special providence, and, like the abandoned and the 
wicked, is left to fate. 15 

Similar in import and tone are the writings of Shem Tob 
Ibn Shem Toh (died 1430). In his Treatise, entitled the 
Book of Faithfulness, which is an attack on the Jewish 
philosophers Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, Levi b. Gershon, &c., 
and a defence of the Kabbalah, Shem Tob denounces the 
students of philosophy as heretics, and maintains that the 
salvation of Israel depends upon the Kabbalah. He also wrote 
Homilies on the Pentateuch, the Feasts and Fasts, &c., in 
which the Kabbalistic doctrines are fully propounded. 10 

Moses Botarel or Botarelo, also a Spaniard, wrote at this 
time (1409) his commentary on the famous Book Jetzira , an 
analysis of which is given in the foregoing part of this Essay 
(vide supra , p. 147, &c.) Unlike Abraham of Granada and 
Shem Toh, his two contemporary champions of the Kab¬ 
balah, he praises philosophy, speaks of Aristotle as of a 
prophet, and maintains that philosophy and the Kabbalah 
propound exactly the same doctrines, and that they only 
differ in language and in technical terms. In this commen¬ 
tary, which he wrote to instruct the Christian scholar Maestro 
Juan in the Kabbalah, Botarel shows how, by fasting, ab¬ 
lutions, prayer, invocation of divine and angelic names, a 
man may have such dreams as shall disclose to him the 
secrets of the future. In confirmation of his opinions he 
quotes such ancient authorities as Bah Ashi, Saadi a Gaon, 
Hai Gaon, &o., whom the Kabbalah olaims as its great 

15 This .rtm» mi has been published in Amsterdam, 1648. 

16 The nWOM TDD consists of eleven parts, subdivided into chapters, and 
was published in Ferrara, 1557 j the Homilies, entitled mirm bp men were 
first published in Venice, 1547, and then in Padua, 1567. 
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pillars. 17 It is almost needless to remark that these men 
lived long before the birth of the Kabbalah, and that this 
mode of palming comparatively modem opinions upon great 
men of remote ages, has also been adopted by advocates of 
other systems who were Anxious to invest their views with the 
halo of antiquity. 

As countrymen of the foregoing writers, and as exponents 
of the opinions of older Kabbalists, are to be mentioned— 
(i) Jehudah Chajath who was among the large number of 
Jews expelled from Spain in 1493, and who wrote a commen* 
tary on the Kabbalistic work, entitled The Divine Order ; 18 
and (ii) Abraham I bn Sabba, who was banished with thou* 
sands of his brethren from Lisbon, 1499, and who is the 
author of a very extensive commentary on the Pentateuch, 
entitled The Bundle of Myrrh , in which he largely avails 
himself of the Sohar and other earlier Kabbalistic works. 1 ® 

1403-1494. The Kabbalah, which soon after its birth 
became partially known to Christians through Hay mood Lully, 
was now accessible to Christian scholars through the exertions 
and influence of the famous Couut John Pico di Mi ran do la 
(born in 1403). This celebrated philosopher determined to 
fathom the mysteries of the Kabbalah, and for this purpose 
put himself under the tuition of a Jew/ R. Jocbanan Aleman, 
who came to Italy from Constantinople. His extraordinary 
intellectual powers soon enabled Mirandola to overcome the 
difficulties and to unravel the secrets of this theosophy. His 
labours were greatly rewarded; for, according to his shewing, 

17 Botarel’s Commentary on the Book Jetzira was first published with the 
text of this book and other commentaries, Mantua, 1503; then Zolkiev, 1745; 
and in Grodno, 1600,1820. 

18 The rmrr nroo which is a Commentary on the vihci nTWO waa published 
together with it in Ferrara, 1558. 

10 The Commentary -norrvns was first published at Constantinople, 1514; 
then in Venice, 1530,1540, 1500; and in Cracow 1595. Pellican has translated 
this Commentary into and the MS. of this version is in the Zurich 

Library. 
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he found that 20 there is more Christianity in the Kabbalah 
than Judaism; he discovered in it proof for the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the divinity of Christ, original 
sin,, the expiation thereof by Christ, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the fall of the angels, the order of the angels, purgatory and 
hell-fire; in fact the same Gospel which we find in St. Paul, 
Dionysius, St. Jerome and St. Augustine. As the result of 
his Kabbalistic studies Mirandola published, in 1486, when 
only twenty-four years of age, nine hundred Theses , which 
were placarded iu Rome, and which he undertook to defend in 
the presence of all European scholars, whom he invited to 
the eternal city, promising to defray their travelling expenses. 
Among these Theses was the following, “No science yields 
greater proof of the divinity of Christ than magic and the 
Kabbalah!" 2l Pope Sixtus IV (1471-1484) was so delighted 
with it that he greatly exerted himself to have Kabbalistic 
writings translated into Latin for the use of divinity students. 22 
Mirandola accordingly translated the following three works: 

1, Menahem di Recanti's Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
erroneously colled R . Levi de Uecineto (Wolf, ibid, p. 10) ; 

2, Eliezer of Worms’ WS)jn JlDDn de Scientia animae ; and 
8, Shem Tob Falaquera s JTlbvon -| 9 D 

1455-1522. Not only did Mirandola make the Kabbalah 
known to the Christians iu Italy, but he was the means of 
introducing it into Germany through John Reuchlin, the 

20 Vidi in illis (iestis est Deus) religionem nou tnm Mosaicnm qtiam 
Christianam ; ibi Triniuttis mysterium : ibi verbi Incamatio, ibi Messiae divini- 
tatea ; ibi de pecato originali, de iliins per Christum expiatione. de ceelesii Hiero- 
salem, de casu daemouum, de ordinibus Angeloruin, de Purgatoriis, de Inferorum 
poenis; Eadem legi, quae apud Pauluin et Dionvsiuin, apud Hierouymuin et 
Augustin uni quotidie legimus. Comp. Index a Jacobn Goflarello, published by 
Wolf, Bibliotheca IIebrata t vol. i, p. 0 at the end of the volume. 

21 Nulla est scientia, quae nos nmgis certificet de divinitate Christi, quara 
magia et Cabbala, vide Apologia , p. 42, opp. vol. 1. Basil, 1001. 

22, Hie libri (Cabbalistorum) Sixtus IV, Pontifex mnximus, qui bunc, sub 
quo vivimus feliciter, lunocentittm VIII, proxime antccessit, maxima cura 
studioque curavit, ut in publicam fidei nostrae utililarem, Latiiiia literis man- 
darentur, jamque cum ille decessit, tres ex illis pervenerant ad Latinos. Vide 
Gaffarelli in Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea , appendix to vo). i, p. 9. 
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father of the German Reformation. This eminent scholar,— 
who is also called by the Greek name Capnion (wnrWov), or 
Capnio, which is a translation of his German name Reuchlin, 
i.e. smoke, in accordance with the fashion of the time ; just 
as Gerard, signifying amiable, assumed the name of Desi- 
derius Erasmus, and Schwartzerth, denoting black earth, 
took the name of Melanchthon, —was horn at Phorzheim 
December 28, 1455. At the age of seventeen he was called 
to the court of Baden, and received among the court singers 
in consequence of his beautiful voice. His brilliant attain¬ 
ments soon attracted notice, and he was sent (1473) with the 
young Margrave Frederick, eldest son of Charles II, after¬ 
wards bishop of Utrecht, to the celebrated high school of 
Paris. Here he acquired, from Hermonymus of Sparta and 
other fugitive Greek literati, who went to Paris after the 
taking of Constantinople (1453), that remarkable knowledge of 
Greek which enabled him so largely to amass the Attic lore and 
rendered him so famous through Europe. He went to Basle 
in 1474, delivered lectures on the Latin language and the 
classics, and had among his hearers nobles of high rank both 
from France and Germany. He went to Tubingen in 1481, 
where his fame secured for him the friendship of Eberhard 
the Bearded, who made him bis private secretary and privy 
councillor, and os such this prince took Reuchlin with him 
to Rome in 1482, where he made that splendid Latin oration 
before the Pope and the cardinals, which elicited from his 
Holiness the declaration that Reuchlin deserved to be placed 
among the best orators of France and Italy. From Rome 
Eberhard took him to Florence, and it was here that Reuchlin 
become acquainted with the celebrated Mirandola and with 
the Kabbalah. But as he was appointed licentiate and 
assessor of the supreme court in Stuttgard. the new residence 
of Eberhard, on his return in 1484, and as the order of Domini¬ 
cans elected him as their proctor in the whole of Germany, 
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Reuchlin had not time to enter at once upon the study of He- 
brew and Aramaic, which are the key to the Kabbalah, and he 
had reluctantly to wait till 1492, when he accompanied Eberh&rd 
to the imperial court at Ling. Here he became acquainted 
with R. Jacob b. Jechiel Loanz, a learned Hebrew, and court 
physician of Frederick III, from whom he learned Hebrew. 23 
Whereupon Reuchlin at once betook himself to the study of 
the Kabbalah , and within two years of his beginning to learn 
the language in which it is written, his first Kabb&listio 
treatise, entitled De Verbo Mirifico (Basle, 1494), appeared. 
This treatise is of the greatest rarity, and the following 
analysis of it is given by Franck. It is in the form of a 
dialogue between an Epicurean philosopher named Sidonius, 
a Jew named Baruch, and the author, who is introduced by 
bis Greek name Capnio, and consists of three books, accord¬ 
ing to the number of speakers. 

Book I, the exponent of which is Baruch the Jewish 
Kabbalist, is occupied with a refutation of the Epicurean 
doctrines, and simply reproduces the arguments generally 
urged against this system, for which reason we omit any 
further description of it. 

Book II endeavours to shew that all wisdom and true 
philosophy are derived from the Hebrews, that Plato, Pytha¬ 
goras and Zoroaster borrowed their ideas from the Bible, and 
that traces of the Hebrew language are to be found in the 
liturgies and sacred books of all nations. Then follows an 
explanation of the four divine names, which are shown to have 
been transplanted into the systems of Greek philosophy; 
The first and most distinguished of them fTHK ’TON HVW 
ego sum qui sum (Exod. iii, 12), is translated in the Platonic 
philosophy by ro ovyrv c wv. The second divine name, which 
we translate by N1J1 He, the sign of unchangeableness and 

23 “ Is (Jekiel Loanz) me, supra quam dici queat, fidcliter litaros Hebraicos 
primus edocuil” Comp. Budim, Hcbr . p. 3. 



of the eternal idea of the Deity, is also to be found among 
the Greek philosophers in the term ra?/rov, which is opposed 
to Sartpdv. The third name of God used in Holy Writ is WN 
Fire. In this form God appeared in the burning bush when 
he first manifested himself to Moses. The prophets describe 
him as a burning fire, and John the Baptist depicts him as 
such when he says, 14 1 baptize you with water, but he who 
cometh after me shall baptize you with fire.” (Matt, iii, 11.) 
The fire of the Hebrew prophets is the same as the ether 
(at &)/>) mentioned in the hymns of Orpheus. But these three 
names are in reality only one, showing to us the divine nature 
in three different aspects. Thus God calls himself the Being , 
because every existence emanates from him ; he calls himself 
Fire, because it is he who illuminates and animates all things 
and he is always He, because he always remains like himself 
amidst the infinite variety of his works. Now just as there 
are names which express the nature of the Deity, so there are 
names which refer to his attributes, and these are the ten 
Sephiroth . If we look away from every attribute and every 
definite point of view in which the divine subsistence may be 
contemplated, if we endeavour to depict the absolute Being 
as concentrating himself within himself, and not affording us 
any explicable relation to our intellect, he is then described 
by a name which it is forbidden to pronounce, by the thrice 
holy Tetragrammaton, the name Jehovah (miT) the Shem 
Ha-Mephorash (UTTOOT QV). 

There is no doubt that the tetrad (rirpcucruc) of Pythagoras 
is an imitation of the Hebrew Tetragrammaton, and that the 
worship of the decade has simply been invented in honour of 
the ten Sephiroth . The four letters composing this name 
represent the four fundamental constituents of the body (i.e., 
heat, cold, dryness and humidity), the four geometrical prin¬ 
cipal points (*>., the point, the line, fiat and body), the four 
notes of the musical scale, the four rivers in the earthly 
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paradise, the four symbolical figures in the vision of Ezekiel, 
&c., &c., &c. Moreover if we look at these four letters 
separately we shall find that each of them has equally a recon¬ 
dite meaning. The first letter \ which also stands for the 
number ten, and which by its form reminds us of the mathe¬ 
matical point, teaches us that God is the beginning and end of 
all things. The number five, expressed by H the second letter, 
shows us the union of God with nature—of God inasmuch as 
he is depicted by the number three, i.e., the Trinity ; and of 
visible nature, iunsmuch as it is represented by Plato and 
Pythagoras under the dual. The number six, expressed by \ 
the third letter, which is likewise revered in the Pythagorean 
school, is formed by the combination of one, two, and three, 
the symbol of all perfection. Moreover the number six is 
the symbol of the cube, the bodies (solida), or the world. 
Hence it is evident that the world has in it the imprint of 
divine perfection. The fourth and last letter of this divine 
name (H) is like the second, represents the number Jive, and 
here symbolizes the human and rational soul, which is the 
medium between heaven and earth, just as five is the centre 
of the decade, the symbolic expression of the totality of 
things. 

Book III, the exponent of which is Capnio, endeavours to 
shew that the most essential doctrines of Christianity are to 
be found by the same method. Let a few instances of this 
method suffice. Thus the doctrine of the Trinity is to be 
found in the first verse of Genesis. If the Hebrew word Nil 
which is translated created , be examined, and if each of the 
three letters composing this word be taken as the initial of 
a separate word, we obtain the expressions 3N mi p Son , 
Spirit, Father . Upon the same principle we find the two 
persons of the Trinity in the words, “ the stone which the 
builders refused is become the head stone of the corner" 
(Ps. cxviii, 22), inasmuch as the three letters composing the 
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word pN stone , are to be divided into ]2 2H Father , £ 0 *. 
Orpheus, in his hymn on the night, described the Trinity of 
the New Testament in the words, otyavoc, for night 
which begets everything can only designate the Father ; 
heaven, that olyphus which in its boundlessness embraces all 
things, and which proceeded from the night, signifies the Son ; 
whilst ether, which the ancient poet also designates^Vry breath , 
is the Holy Ghost. The name Jesus in Hebrew iTWH"' 
the irevraypafjifMTov yields the name HTTP Jehovah ; and the 
which in the language of the Kabbalah is the symbol of 
fire or light, which St. Jerome, in his mystical exposition 
of the alphabet, has made the sign of the Aoyoc* This mys¬ 
terious name therefore contains a whole revelation, inasmuch 
as it shows us that Jesus is God himself, the Light or the 
Logos . Even the cross, which is the symbol of Christianity, 
is plainly indicated in the Old Testament, by the tree of life 
which God planted in the midst of the garden; by the pray¬ 
ing attitude of Moses, when he raised his hands towards 
heaven in his intercession for Israel during the combat with 
Arnalek; and by the tree which converted the bitter waters 
into sweet in the wilderness of Marah. 24 

The Treatise 'de Verbo Mirijico is, however, only an intro¬ 
duction to another work on the same subject which Reuchlin 
published twenty-two years later, entitled De Arte Cabalisttca . 
Hagenau, 1516. This Treatise, like the first, is in the form of 
a dialogue between a Mohammedan named Marrianus, a 
Pythagorean Philosopher named Philolaus, and a Jewish 
doctor named Simon. The dialogue is held in Frankfort, 
where the Jew resides, to whom the Mohammedan and 
Pythagorean resort to be initiated into the mysteries of the 
Kabbalah. The whole is a more matured exposition and 
elaboration of the ideas hinted at in his first work. 

24 Comp. Franck, Die Kabbalah oder die -Religions Philosophie der Hebrder 
iibersetzt von Jcllinek. Leipzig, 1844, p. 8, <fec. 
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The Kabbalah, according to Reuohlin, is a symbolical 
reception of Divine revelation; and a distinction is to be 
made between Cabalici t to whom belongs heavenly inspira¬ 
tion, their disciples Cabalaai , and their imitators Cabalistae. 
The design of the Kahbalah is to propound the relations of 
the absolute Creator to the creature. God is the Creator of 
all beings which emanated from him, and he implanted 
aspirations in them to attain actual communion with him. 
In order that feeble man might attain this communion, God 
revealed himself to mankind in various ways, but especially 
to Moses. This Divine revelation to Moses contains far 
more than appears on the surface of the Pentateuch. There 
is a recondite wisdom concealed in it which distinguishes 
it from other codes of morals and precepts. There are in the 
Pentateuch many pleonasms and repetitions of the same 
things and words, and as we cannot charge God with having 
inserted useless and superfluous words in the Holy Scriptures, 
we must believe that something more profound i3 contained 
in them, to which the Kabbalah gives the key. 

This key consists in permutations, commutations, &c., &c. 
But this act of exchanging and arranging letters, and of in¬ 
terpreting for the edification of the soul the Holy Scriptures, 
which wo have received from God as a divine thing not to be 
understood by the multitude, was not communicated by Moses 
to everybody, but to the elect, such as Joshua, and so by 
tradition it came to the seventy interpreters. This gift is 
called Kabbalah. God, out of love to his people, has revealed 
hidden mysteries to some of them, and these have found the 
living spirit in the dead letter; that is to say, the Scriptures 
consist of separate letters, visible signs which stand in a 
certain relation to the angels as celestial and spiritual emana¬ 
tions from God; and by pronouncing them, the latter also 
are affected. To a true Kabbalist, who has an insight into 
the whole connection of the terrestrial with the celestial, these 
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signs thus put together are the means of placing him in olose 
union with spirits, who are thereby bound to fulfil his 
wishes. 25 

The extraordinary influence which Reuchlin’s Kabbalistic 
Treatises exercised upon the greatest thinkers of the time and 
upon the early reformers may be judged of from the un¬ 
measured terms of praise which they bestowed upon their 
author. The Treatises were regarded as heavenly communi¬ 
cations, revealing new divine wisdom. Conrad Leontarius, 
writing to Wimpheling on the subject, says—“ I never saw 
anything more beautiful or admirable than this work (*.*., De 
Vcrbo MirificoJ , which easily convinces him who reads it 
that no philosopher, whether Jew .or Christian, is superior to 
Reuchlin." Aegidius, general of the Eremites, wrote to the 
holy Augustine “ that Reuchlin had rendered him, as well as 
the rest of mankind, happy by his works, which had made 
known to all a thing hitherto unheard of.’* Philip Beroaldus, 
the younger, sent him word 14 that Pope Leo X had read his 
Pythagorean book greedily, as he did all good books; after¬ 
wards the Cardinal de Medici had done so, and he himself 
should soon enjoy it.” 20 Such was the interest which this 
newly-revealed Kabbalah created among Christians, that not 
only learned men but statesmen and warriors began to study 
the oriental languages, in order to be able to fathom the 
mysteries of this theosophy. 

1450-1498. Whilst the Kabbalah was gaining such high 
favour amongst Christians both in Italy and Germany, through 
the exertions of Mirandola and Reuchlin, a powerful voice was 
raised among the Jews against the Sohar , the very Bible of 
this theosophy. Elia del Medigo, born at Candia, then in 
Venetia, 1450, of a German literary family, professor of 

25 Comp. The Life and Times of John Reuchlin, by Francis Bctham, 
p. t02, Ac. 

20 Vide Life of John Reuchlin, p, 108. 



philosophy in the University of Padua, teacher of Pico de 
Mi ran do la, and a scholar of the highest reputation both 
among his Jewish brethren and among, Christians, impugned 
the authority of the Sokar. In his philosophical Treatise on 
the nature of Judaism as a harmonizer between religion and 
philosophy, entitled An Examination of the Law (JTTH JWU), 
which he wrote December 29, 1491, he puts into the mouth 
of an antagonist to the Kabbalah the following three argu¬ 
ments against the genuineness of the Sohar: 1 , Neither the 
Talmud, nor the Gaonim and Rabbins knew anything of the 
Sohar or of its doctrines; 2, The Sohar was published at a 
very late period; and 3, Many anachronisms occur in it, 
inasmuch as it describes later Amoraic authorities as having 
direct intercourse with the Tanaite R. Simon b. Jochai who 
belongs to an earlier period. 87 

1522-1570. The voice of Elia del Medigo and others, 
however, had no power to check the rapid progress of the 
Kabbalah, which had now found its way from Spain and Italy 
into Palestine and Poland, and penetrated all branches of life 
and literature. Passing over the host of minor advocates and 
teachers, we shall mention the two great masters in Palestine, 
who formed two distinct schools, distinguished by the promi¬ 
nence which they respectively gave to certain doctrines of the 
Kabbalah. The first of these is Moses Cordovero, also called 
Eema/c = p'D"l from the acrostic of his name WHVTOp 
R. Moses Cordovero . He was born in Cordova, 1522, studied 
the Kabbalah under his learned brother-in-law, Solomon 
Aleavez, and very soon became so distinguished ns a Kabbalist 
and author that his fame travelled to Italy, where his works 
were greedily bought. His principal works are : 1, An In¬ 
troduction to the Kabbalah, entitled A Sombre or Sweet 

27 The mn nyru waa first published in a collection of dWerse Treatises, 
in Basle, 1G29-31 ; and then ill Vienna, 1833, with an elaborate philosophical 
commentary by T. S. Reggio. The arguments against the Sohar are in this 
edition, p. 43. 
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Light (3TM *1W) first published in Venice, 1587, then in 
Cracow, 1647, and in Fiirth, 1701 ; 2, Kabbalistic reflections 
and comments on ninety-nine passages of the Bible, entitled 
The Book of Retirement ")3D), published in Venice, 

1543 ; and 3, A large Kabbalistic work entitled The Garden 
of Pomegranates DT1D), which consists of thirteen 

sections or gates (DHJNtf) subdivided into chapters, and dis¬ 
cusses the Sephiroth , the Divine names, the import and 
significance of the letters, &c., &c. It was first published in 
Cracow, 1591. Excerpts of it have been translated into 
Latin by Bartolocci, Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica , vol. iv, 
p. 231, &c., and Knorr von Bosenroth, Traclatus de Anima 
ex libro Pardee Rimmonim in his Cabbala Denudata , Sulz- 
bach, 1677. 28 

The peculiar feature of Cordovero is that he is chiefly 
occupied with the scientific speculations of the Kabbalah, 
or the speculative Kabbalah (JWW r6np), as it is called in 
the modern terminology of this esoteric doctrine, in contra¬ 
distinction to the wonder-working Kabbalah il^p), 

keeping aloof to a great extent from the extravagances which 
we shall soon have to notice. In this respect therefore he 
represents the Kabbalah in its primitive state, as may be Been 
from the following specimen of his lucubrations on the 
nature of the Deity. “The knowledge of the Creator is 
different from that of the creature, since in the case of the 
latter, knowledge and the thing known are distinct, thus 
leuding to subjects which are again separate from him. This 
is described by the three expressions—cogitation, the cogitator 
and the cogitated object. Now the Creator is himself know- 
ledge, knowing and the known object. His knowledge does 
not consist in the fact that he directs his thoughts to things 


28 For the other works of Cordovero, both published and unpublished, we 
must refer to Furat. 2?iWto<Aeca Judaica, vol. i, p. 187, &c.; and Steinscbneider, 
Catalogue Libr. Hcbr. tn Bibliotheca Bodleiana, col. 1793, &c. 
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without him, since in comprehending and knowing himself, 
he comprehends and knows everything which exists. There 
is nothing which is not united with him, and which he does 
not find in his own substance. He is the archetype of all 
things existing, and all things are in him in their purest and 
most perfect form; so that the perfection of the creatures 
consists in the support whereby they are united to the primary 
source of his existence, and they sink down and fall from 
that perfect and lofty position in proportion to their separation 
from him/' 29 

1 334-1572. The opposite to this school is the one founded 
by Isaac Lurie or Loria, also called Art = from the 
initials of his name pfTJP im ) 'ODltfNn R. Isaac Ashkanazi . 
He was born at Jerusalem 1534, and, having lost his father 
when very young, was taken by his mother to Kahira, where he 
was put by his rich uncle under the tuition of the best Jewish 
master. Up to his twenty-second year he was a diligent 
student of the Talmud and the Rabbinic lore, and distin¬ 
guished himself in these departments of learning in a most 
remarkable manner. He then lived in retirement for about 
seven years to give free scope to his thoughts and meditations, 
hut he soon found that simple retirement from collegiate 
studies did not satisfy him. He therefore removed to the 
banks of the Nile, where he lived in a sequestered cottage for 
several years, giving himself up entirely to meditations and 
reveries. Here he had constant interviews with the prophet 
Elias, who communicated to him sublime doctrines. Here, 
too, his soul ascended to heaven whenever he was asleep, and 
in the celestial regions held converse with the souls of the 
great teachers of bygone days. When thirty-six years of age 
(1570) the Prophet Elias appeared to him again and told him 
to go to Palestine, where his successor was awaiting him. 
Obedient to the command, he went to Safet, where he gathered 

29 Pardei Rimmonim = The Garden of Pomegranates, 55 a. 



round him ten disciples, visited the sepulchres of ancient teach¬ 
ers, and there, by prostrations and prayers, obtained from their 
spirits all manner of revelations, so much so that he was con¬ 
vinced he was the Messiah b. Joseph and that he was able to 
perform all sorts of miracles. It was this part of the Kabbalah, 
i.e. t the ascetic and miraculous (JVtt>VD r6ap), which Loria 
taught. His sentiments he delivered -orally, as he himself did 
not write anything, except perhaps some marginal notes of a 
critical import in older books and MSS. His disciples treasured 
up his marvellous sayings, whereby they performed miracles 
and converted thousands to the doctrines of this theosophy. 

1543-1620. The real exponent of Loria's Kabbalistic 
system is his celebrated disciple Ckajim Vital, a descendant 
of a Calabrian family, who died in 1620 at the age of seventy- 
seven. After the demise of his teacher, Chajim Vital dili¬ 
gently collected all the MS. notes of the lectures which Loria’s 
disciples had written down, from which, together with his own 
jottings, he produced the gigantic and famous system of the 
Kabbalah, entitled the Tree of Life (D'Tin YV). This work, 
over which Vital laboured thirty years, was at first circulated 
in MS. copies, and every one of the Kabbalistic disciples had 
to pledge himself, under pain of excommunication, not to 
allow a copy to be made for a foreign land; so that for a time 
all the Codd. remained in Palestine. At last, however, this 
Thesaurus of the Kabbalah, which properly consists of six 
works, was published by J. Satanow at Zolkiev, 1772. New 
editions of it appeared in Korez, 1785; Sklow, 1800; Do- 
browne, 1804 ; Stilikow, 181*8; and Knorr von Roseuroth 
has translated into Latin a portion of that part of the great 
work which treats on the doctrine of the metempsychosis 

(C'^vtan ). 30 

1558-1500. The circulation of Loria's work which gaye 

80 For a description of the component parts of the D’TO yv ISO as well as for 
an account of the sundry editions of the several parts, published at different times, 
we must refer to Furst, Bibliotheca Judaica , vol. iii, pp. 470-481. 
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an extraordinary impetus to the Kabbalah, and which gave 
rise to the new school and a separate congregation in Palestine, 
was not the only favourable circumstance which had arisen to 
advance and promulgate the esoteric doctrine. The Sokar, 
which since its birth had been circulated in MS., was now for 
the first time printed in Mantua, and thousands of people 
who had hitherto been unable to procure the MS. were thus 
enabled to possess themselves of copies . 31 It is, however, 
evident that with the increased circulation of these two Bibles 
of the Kabbalah, as the Sohar and Lori as Etz Chajim are 
called, there was an increased cry on the part of learned Jews 
against the doctrines propounded in them. Isaac b. Immanuel 
de Lates, the Babbi of Pesaro, and the great champion for the 
Kabbalah, who prefixed a commendatory epistle to the Sohar , 
tells us most distinctly that some Rabbins wanted to prevent 
the publication of the Sohar y urging that it ought to be kept 
secret or be burned, because it tends to heretical doctrines . 33 

1571-1648. Of the numerous opponents to the Kabbalah 
which the Sokar and Loria's work called forth, Leo de Modena 
was by far the most daring, the most outspoken and the most 
powerful. This eminent scholar who is known to the Christian 
world by his celebrated History of the Rites , Customs and 
Manners of the Jews , which was originally written in Italian, 
published in Padua, 1640, and which has been translated into 
Latin, English, French, Dutch, &c., attacked the Kabbalah in 
two of his works. His first onslaught is on the doctrine of 
metempsychosis in his Treatise entitled Ben David . He 
composed this Treatise in 1635*36, at the request of David 
Finzi, of Egypt, and he demonstrates therein that this doctrine 


81 An analysis of the Sohar t as well as a description of the different editions 
of it, are given in the second part of this Essay, p. 100, &c. 

32 Comp, his Reap., ed. Vienna, 1800, p. 21, <fcc., TDpl tow own las poo 
■noVnn non® Vv rrotorr nma oiroo Trim pddtt and again, *Md. p. 20, 
mm* w nr» fwo -pofo msrb «>a» vnn pw '3 rtowi mo vrtmv ora -no 
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is of Gentile origin, and was rejected by the great men of the 
Jewish faith in bygone days, refuting at the same time the 
philosophico-theological arguments advanced in its favour. 33 
It is, however, his second attack on this esoteric doctrine, in 
his work entitled The Roaring Lion (DHtt Htf), which is so 
damaging to the Kabbalah. In this Treatise—which Leo de 
Modena composed in 1639, at the advanced age of sixty-eight, 
to reclaim Joseph Chamiz, a beloved disciple of his, who was 
an ardent follower of the Kabbalah—he shows that the books 
which propound this esoteric doctrine, and which are palmed 
upon ancient authorities, are pseudonymous; that the doc¬ 
trines themselves are mischievous; and that the followers of 
this system are inflated with proud notions, pretending to 
know the nature of God better than anyone else, and to 
possess the nearest and best way of approaching the Deity. 34 

1623. The celebrated Hebraist, Joseph Solomon del Medigo 
(bora 1591, died 1637), a contemporary of the preceding 
writer, also employed his vast stores of erudition to expose 
this system. Having been asked by R. Serach for his views 
of the Kabbalah, del Medigo, in a masterly letter, written in 
1623, shows up the folly of this esoteric doctrine, and the 
unreasonableness of the exegetical rules, whereby the followers 
of this system pretend to deduce it from the Bible. 35 

1635. We have seen that the information about the Kab¬ 
balah, which Mirandola and Reuchlin imparted to Christians, 
was chiefly derived from the writings of Recanti and Gikatilla. 
Now that the Sokar had been published, Joseph de Voisin 

33 This Treatise is published in the collection entitled □ DJtt by Eiiezar 
Ashkanazi, Frankfnrt-on-the-Moiue, 1854. 

34 The cm3 was published by Dr. Julius Fiirst, Leipzig, 1810. Leo de 
Modena’s relation to the Kabbalah, the Tultuud and Christianity is shown in an 
elaborate Introduction by Geiger in the rrcsnpo -rcuo Berlin, 1830. See also the 
article Leo de Modena, in Alexander's edition of Kiuo’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature , vol. ii, p. 811. 

35 This Epistle, together with a German translation and learned notes, haa 
been published by Geiger in bis collection of sundry treatises, entitled Melv 
Chofnujim . Berlin, 1840. 
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determined to be the first to make some portions of it accessible 
to those Christian readers who did not understand the Aramaic 
in which this Thesaurus is written. Accordingly he translated 
6ome extracts of the Sohar which treat of the nature of the 
human soul. 3 ® 

1652-1054. Just at the very time when some of the most 
distinguished Jews exposed the pretensions of the Kabbalah, 
and denounced the fanciful and unjustifiable rules of inter¬ 
pretation whereby its advocates tried to evolve it from the 
letters of the revealed law, the celebrated Athanasius Kircker, 
in a most learued and elaborate treatise on this subject, 
maintained that the Kabbalah was introduced into Egypt by 
no less a person than the patriarch Abraham ; and that from 
Egypt it gradually issued all over the East, and intermixed 
with all religions and systems of philosophy. What is still 
more extraordinary is that this learned Jesuit, in thus exalting 
the Kabbalah, lays the greatest stress on that part of it whioh 
developed itself afterwards, viz., the combinations, transposi¬ 
tions and permutations of the letters, and does not discriminate 
between it and the speculations about the En Soph , the 
Sephiroth , &c., which were the original characteristics of 
this theosophy. 37 The amount of Eastern lore, however, 
which Kircher ha9 amassed in his work will always remain 
a noble monument to the extensive learning of this Jesuit. 

1645-1670. The wonder-working or practical branch of 
the Kabbalah D H^2p), as it is called, so elaborately 
propounded and defended by Kirchc-r, which consists in the 
transpositions of the letters of the sundry divine names, &c., 
and which as we have seen constituted no part of the original 
Kabbalah, had now largely laid hold on the minds and fancies 


36 Comp. Disputatio Cabalistiea R. Israel filii Mosis do animA, &c., adjeotis 
commentariis ex Zohar . Paris, 1035. 

37 Kircher's Treatise on the Kabbalah is contained in bis stupendous work, 
entitled CEdiput JEyyptiacus, yol. ii, pp. 209-360. Rome, 1035. 



of both Jews and Christians* and was producing among the 
former the most mournful and calamitous effects. The famous 
Kabbalist, Sabbatai Zevi, who was born in Smyrna, July, 
1641, was the chief actor in this tragedy. When a child he 
was sent to a Rabbinic school, and instructed in the Law, the 
Mishna, the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the whole cycle of 
Rabbinic lore. So great were his intellectual powers, and so 
vast the knowledge he acquired, that when fifteen he betook 
himself to the study of the Kabbalah, rapidly mastered its 
mysteries, became peerless in his knowledge of “ those things 
which were revealed and those things which were hidden 
and at the age of eighteen obtained the honourable appellation 
sage (MH), and delivered public lectures, expounding the 
divine law and the esoteric doctrine before crowded audiences. 
At the age of twenty-four he gave himself out as the Messiah, 
the Son of David, aud the Redeemer of Israel, pronouncing 
publicly the Tetragrammaton, which was only allowed to the 
high priests during the existence of the second Temple. 
Though the Jewish sages of Smyrna excommunicated him for 
it, he travelled to Salonica, Athens, Morea and Jerusalem, 
teaching the Kabbalah, proclaiming himself as the Messiah, 
anointing prophets and converting thousands upon thousands. 
So numerous were the believers in him, that in many places 
trade was entirely stopped ; the Jews wound up their affairs, 
disposed of their chattels and made themselves ready to be 
redeemed from their captivity and led by Sabbatai Zevi back 
to Jerusalem. The consuls of Europe were ordered to 
enquire into this extraordinary movement, and the governors 
of the East reported to the Sultan the cessation of commerce, 
Sabbatai Zevi was then arrested by order of the Sultan, 
Mohammed IV, and taken before him at Adrianople. The 
Sultan spoke to him as follows—“ I am going to test thy 
Messiahship. Three poisoned arrows shall be shot into thee, 
and if they do not kill thee, I too will believe that thou art the 
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Abraham Herera; the Valley of the King pDJJ), of 

Naphtali b. Jacob; the Vision of the Priest (frO niTlD), 
of Issachar Beer b. Naphtali Cohen, &c., &c., with elaborate 
annotations, glossaries and indices. The only drawback to 
this gigantic work is that it is without any system, and that 
it mixes up in one all the earlier developments of the Kab¬ 
balah with the later productions. Still the criticism passed 
upon it by Buddeus, that it is a “ confused and obscure work, 
in which the necessary and the unnecessary, the useful and 
the useless are mixed up and thrown together as it were into 
one chaos/' 39 is rather too severe; and it must be remembered 
that if the Kabbala Denudata does not exhibit a regular 
system of this esoteric doctrine, it furnishes much material 
for it. Baron von Kosenroth has also collected all the 
passages of the New Testament which contain similar doc¬ 
trines to those propounded by the Kabbalah. 

1758-1763. Amongst the Jews, however, the pretensions 
and consequences of the Kabbalistic Pseudo-Messiah, Sabbatai 
Zevi, and his followers, produced a new era in the criticism of 
the Sohar . Even such a scholar and thorough Kabbalist 
as Jacob b. Zevi of Emden, or Jabez (Y"3y'), as he is called 
from the acrostic of his name p Spy'), maintains in his 
work, which he wrote in 1758-1763, and which he entitled 
The Wrapper of Books , that with the exception of the 
kernel of the Sohar all the rest is of a late origin. 40 He 
shows that (I) The Sohar misquotes passages of Scripture, 
misunderstands the Talmud, and contains some rituals 
which were ordained by later Rabbinic authorities (D'pDIS). 
(2) Mentions the crusades against the Mohammedans. (3) Uses 

89 Confuaam et obscuram opus, in quo necessaria cum non necessariis, utila 
cum inutililms, confusa sunt, et in unam velut chaos conjecta. Introductio in 
Bistoriam Philosophic Hebrcormn. Halle, 1703. Buddeus gives in this 
Introduction (p. 333, <fcc.), a detailed description of the Kabbala Denudata . 

40 The onron nncco of Jubez was published at Altona, 1708. A thorough 
critique of it is giveu by Graetz, Oeschichte der Juden , vol. vii, p. 494, &o. 



the philosophical terminology of Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew Trans¬ 
lation of Maimonides’ More Nebuchim , and borrows the 
figure of Jehudah Ha-Levi s Khosari, that “ Israel is the heart 
in the organism of the human race, and therefore feels its 
sufferings more acutely ” (. Khosari , ii, 36, with So/tar, iii, 
221 b y 161 a) ; and (4) Knows the Portuguese and North 
Spanish expression Esnoga, 

1767. Whilst the Jews were thus shaken in their opinion 
about the antiquity of the Sohar , learned Christians both on 
the Continent and in England maintained that Simon b. 
Jochai was the author of the Bible of the Kabbalah, and 
quoted its sentiments in corroboration of their peculiar views. 
Thus Dr. Gill, the famous Hebraist and commentator, in his 
work on the Antiquity of the Hebrew Language , adduces 
passages from the Sohar to shew that the Hebrew vowel 
points were known A.D. 120, at which time he tells us “ lived 
Simon ben Jochai, a disciple of R. Akiba, author of the 
Zohar .” 41 

1830. Allen, in the account of the Kabbalah in his 
Modern Judaism , also premises the antiquity of the Sohar . 
Taking this pseudonym as the primary source of the primitive 
Kabbalah, Allen, like all his predecessors, mixes up the 
early mysticism and magic, as well as the later abuse of the 
Hagadic rules of interpretation, denominated Gematriay 
Notaricon, Ziruph t &c., which the Kabbalists afterwards 
appropriated, with the original doctrines of this theosophy. 42 

1843. Even the erudite Professor Franck, in his excellent 
work La Kabbale (Paris, 1843), makes no distinction between 
the Book Jetzira and the Sohary but regards the esoteric 
doctrines of the latter as a development and continuation of 
the tenets propounded in the former. He moreover main- 

41 Comp. A Dissertation concerning the Antiquity of the Hebrew Language, 
Letters, Vowel-points and Accents . By John Gill, D.D. Loudon, 1767. 

42 Modem Judaism , by John Allen, p. 67*96, 2nd edition. London, 1830. 



tains that the Sohar consists of ancient and modern frag¬ 
ments, that the ancient portions are the Book of Mysteries 
(N/WOJH N1SD), the Great Assembly or Idra Rabba (NT7N 
and the Small Assembly or Idra Suta hHlN), 

and actually proceeds from the school of R. Simon b. Jochai, 
while several of the other parts belong to a subsequent period, 
but not later than the seventh century; that the fatherland of 
the Sohar is Palestine; that the fundamental principles of 
the Kabbalah, which were communicated by R. Simon b. 
Jochai to a small number of his disciples, were at first pro¬ 
pagated orally; that they were then from the first to the 
seventh century gradually edited and enlarged through 
additions and commentaries, and that the whole of this com¬ 
pilation, completed in the seventh century, owing to its many 
attacks on the Asiatic religions, was kept secret till the thir¬ 
teenth century, when it was brought to Europe. To fortify 
his opinions about the antiquity of the Kabbalah, Franck is 
obliged to palm the doctrine of the Sephiroth upon passages 
in the Talmud in a most unnatural manner. As this point, 
however, has been discussed in the second part of this Essay, 
(vide supra, p. 183, etc.) there is no necessity for repeating 
the arguments here. 49 Still Franck’s valuable contribution to 
the elucidation of the Sohar will always be a welcome aid to 
the student of this difficult book. 

1845. A new era in the study of the Kabbalah was created 
by the researches of M. H. Landauer, who died February 
3rd, 1841, when scarcely thirty-three years of age. This 
learned Rabbi, whose premature death is an irreparable loss 
to literature, in spite of constitutional infirmities, which 
occasioned him permanent sufferings during the short period 
of his earthly career, devoted himself from his youth to the 


43 Franck’s La Kabbale has been translated into German, with notes and 
corrections bj the learned and indefatigable Adolph Jellinek ; Die Kabbala oder 
die Religions-Philcsophie der Hebrder. Leipzig, 1844, 
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study of Hebrew, the Mishna, the Talmud, and the rich stores 
of Jewish learning. He afterwards visited the universities of 
Munich and Tubingen, and in addition to his other researches 
in the department of Biblical criticism, determined to fathom 
the depths of the Kabbalah. It was this scholar who, after a 
careful study of this esoteric doctrine, for the first time dis¬ 
tinguished between the aucient mysticism of the Gaonim 
period and the real Kabbalah, and shewed that “ the former, 
as contained in the Alphabet of R. Akiba (lO'py 'TT jYPJTIN), 
the Dimensions of the Deity (HDIp the Heavenly 

Mansions (JI^OVT), and even the Book of Jetzira p9D 
JTW) and similar documents, essentially differ from the later 
Kabbalah, inasmuch as it knows nothing about the so-called 
Sephiroth and about the speculations respecting the nature of 
the Deity, and that, according to the proper notions of the 
Kabbalah, its contents ought to be described as Hagada and 
not as Kabbalah.” 44 As to the Sohar , Landauer maintains 
that it was written by Abraham b. Samuel Abulafia towards 
the end of the second half of the thirteenth century. Land* 
auer's views on the Kabbalah and on the authorship of the 
Sohar , as Steinschneider rightly remarks, are all the more 
weighty and instructive because he originally started with 
opinions of an exactly opposite character. (Jewish Litera¬ 
ture, p. 299.) 

1849. D. H. Joel, Rabbi of Sheversenz, published in 1849 
a very elaborate critique on Franck’s Religious Philosophy 
of the Sohar, which is an exceedingly good supplement 
to Franck’s work, though Joel's treatise is of a negative cha¬ 
racter, and endeavours to demolish Franck's theory without 
propounding another in its stead* Thus much, however, Joel 
positively states, that though the Sohar in its present form 


44 The Literary Remains of Landauer, comprising his researches on the 
Kabbalah, have been published in the LiteraturblaU det Orients , vol. vi, 
p. 176, flee. 
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could not have been written by R. Simon b. Jochai, and 
though the author of it may not have lived before the thir¬ 
teenth century, yet its fundamental doctrines to a great extent 
are not the invention of the author, but are derived from 
ancient Jewish sources, either documentary or oral. 45 

1851. After a lapse of seven years Jellinek fulfilled the 
promise which he made in the preface to his German transla¬ 
tion of Francks la Kabbale ou la philosophic religieuse dec 
Htbreux , by publishing an Essay on the authorship of the 
Sohar, And in 1851 this industrious scholar published a 
historico-critical Treatise, in which he proves, almost to 
demonstration, that Moses b. Shem Tob de Leon is the author 
of the Sohar . 4fl Several of his arguments are given in the 
second part of this Essay (vide supra , p. 174, &c.), in our 
examination of the age and authorship of the Sohar . 

1852. Whilst busily engaged in his researches on the 
authorship and composition of the Sohar t Jellinek was at the 
same time extending his labours to the history of the Kab¬ 
balah generally, the results of which he communicated in two 
parts (Leipzig, 1852), entitled Contributions to the History 
of the Kabbalah . The first of these parts embraces (1) the 
study and history of the Book Jetzira , (2) diverse topics 
connected with the Sohar > and (3) Kubbalistic doctrines and 
writings prior to the Sohar ; whilst the second part (1) con¬ 
tinues the investigation on the Kabbalistic doctrines and 
writings prior to the Sohar , as well as (2) discusses additional 
points connected with the Sohar , and (3) gives the original 
text to the history of the Kabbalah. 47 

1853. Supplementary to the above works, Jellinek pub- 

45 Die Religions-philosophie des Sohar , Von D. H. Joel. Leipzig, 1849. 
p. 73, &c. 

46 Moses Ben Schem-Tob de Leon und sein Verhdltniss xum Sohar , Von 
Adolpli Jellinek. Leipzig. 1851. 

47 Beitrdgc znr Ocschichie der Kabbala, Von Adolph Jellinek, first and second 
parts. Leipzig, 1853. 



lished, twelve months afterwards, the first part of a Selection 
of Kabbalislic Mysticism , which comprises the Hebrew texts 
of (1) The Treatise on the Emanations J12DD), 

(2) The Book of Institutions (1W1 *1S)D), hv R. Ohamai 
Gaon, (8) The Rejoinder of R. Abraham b . Samuel Abulafia 
to R. Solomon b. Adereth , and (4) The Treatise entitled 
Kether Shetn Tab (2110 Otf ITO), by R. Abraham of Cologne. 
These Treatises, which are chiefly taken from MSS. at the 
public Libraries in Paris and Hamburg, are preceded by 
learned Introductions discussing the characteristics, the age, 
the authorship and the sources of each document, written by 
the erudite editor. 40 May Dr. Jellinek soon fulfil his promise, 
and continue to edit these invaluable contributions to the 
Kabbalah, as well as publish his own work on the import of 
this esoteric doctrine. 

1856. Dr. Etheridge, in his Manual on Hebrew Literature, 
entitled Jerusalem and Tiberias , devotes seventy pages to a 
description of the Kabbalah. It might have been expected 
that this industrious writer, who draws upon Jewish sources, 
would give us the result of the researches of the above-named 
Hebraists. But Dr. Etheridge has done no such thing;—he 
confuses the import of the Book Jetzira i the Maase Bereshith 
(JVttWO ntWO) and the Maase Merkaba (n 32 "lD ilttfpD), 
with the doctrines of the Kabbalah ; and assigns both to the 
Book Jetzira and to the Sohar an antiquity which is contrary 
to all the results of modem criticism. The following extract 
from his work will suffice to shew the correctness of our 
remarks :— 

“ To the authenticity of the Zahar , as a work of the early Kabba- 
listic school, objections have indeed been made, but they arc not of 
sufficient gravity to merit an extended investigation. The opinion that 
ascribes it as a pseudo fabrication to Moses de Leon in the thirteenth 
century, has, I imagine, but few believers among the learned in this 
subject in our own day. The references to Shemun ben Yochai and the 
Kabala in the Talmud, and abundant internal evidence found in the 

48 Axawahl Kabbalistischer Mystik, part 1. Leipzig, 1858. 
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book itself, exhibit the strongest probability, not that Shemun himself 
was the author of it, but that it is the fruit and result of hie personal 
instructions, and of the studies of his immediate disciples." 40 

Now the bold assertion that there are few believers among 
the learned of our own time in the pseudo fabrication of the 
Sohar by Moses de Leon in the thirteenth century, when such 
learned men as Zunz,* 0 Geiger,* 1 Sachs,* 8 Jellinek* 3 and a 
host of other most distinguished Jewish scholars, regard it 
almost as au established fact; as well as the statement that 
there are references to the Kabbalah in the Talmud , can 
only be accounted for from the fact that Dr. Etheridge has 
not rightly comprehended the import of the Kabbalah, and 
that he is entirely unacquainted with the modem researches 
in this department of literature. 

1857. The elaborate essay on Jewish literature by the 
learned Steinschneider, which appeared in Ersch and Grubers 
Encyclopedia , and which has been translated into English, 
contains a most thorough review of this esoteric doctrine. 
It is, however, to be remarked that the pages devoted to this 
subject give not so much an analysis of the subject, as a 
detailed account of its literature; and, like all the writings 
of this excellent scholar, are replete with most useful infor¬ 
mation.* 4 

1858-1861. A most instructive and thorough analysis of 
the Sohar appeared in a Jewish periodical, entitled Ben 
Chananja, volumes i, ii, iii, and iv.** This analysis was 

49 Jerusalem and Tiberias ; Sara and Cordova , by J. W. Etheridge, M.A., 
Doctor in Philosophy. London, 1850, p. 314. 

50 JHe GottesdiemtUchen Vortrdge der Jtiden. Berlin, 1&31, p. 405. 

01 Melo Chajnajim. Berlin, 1840. Introduction, p. xvii. 

52 Die Religiose Poesie der Jttden in Spanien. Berlin, 1845, p. 327. 

53 Hoses BenSchem Tob de Leon . Leipzig, 1851. 

04 Jewish Literature, from the German of M. Steinschneider. London, 1807, 
pp. 104-122; 249-809. 

00 Fertuch einer umstandlichen Analyse drs 8ohar % von Sohnldirektor Ignats 
Stern, in Ben Chananja , Monalschrift fur judische Theotogie, toI. ir. 8zegedin, 
1858-1801. 
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made by Ignatz Stem, who has also translated into German 
those portions of the Sohar which are called the Book of 
Mysteries, the Great Assembly, and the Small Assembly, and 
has written a vocabulary to the Sohar . The recent death of 
this great student in the Kabbalah is greatly to be lamented. 
With the exception of the analysis of the Sohar, all his 
works are in MS.; and it is to be hoped that the accomplished 
Leopold Low, chief Rabbi of Szegedin, and editor of the 
Ben Chananja, who was the means of bringing the retiring 
Ignatz Stem into public, will publish his literary remains. 

1859. As the Kabbalah has played so important a part 
in the mental and religious development, and in the history 
of the Jewish people, the modem historians of the Jews, in 
depicting the vicissitudes of the nation, felt it to be an essential 
element of their narrative, to trace the rise and progress of this 
esoteric doctrine. Thus the learned and amiable Dr. Jost 
devotes seventeen pages, in his history of the Jews, to this 
theosophy. 66 

1863. No one, however, has prosecuted with more tho¬ 
roughness, learning and impartiality the doctrines, origin 
and development of this esoteric system than the historian 
Dr. Graetz. He, more than any of his predecessors since 
the publication of Landauer’s literary remains, has in a most 
masterly manner carried out the principle laid down by this 
deceased scholar, and has distinguished between mysticism and 
the Kabbalah. Graetz has not only given a most-lucid descrip¬ 
tion of the doctrines and import of the Kabbalah in its 
original form, but has proved to demonstration, in a very 
elaborate treatise, that Moses de Leon is the author of the 
Sohar!* 1 Whatever may be the shortcomings of this portion 

50 Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten, Von Dr. J. M, Joat, vol. iii, 
p. 06-81. Leipzig, 1859. 

57 Geschichte der Juden, Von Dr. H. Graetz, vol. vii, pp. 73-87; 442-459 ; 
487-507. Leipzig, 1803. 
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of Graetz's history, no one who studies it will fail to learn 
from it the true nature of this esoteric doctrine. 

1863. Leopold Low, the chief Rabbi of Szegedin, whose 
name has already been mentioned in connection with Ignatz 
Stern, published a very lengthy review of Graetz's description 
of the Kabbalah. Though the Rabbi laboured hard to shake 
Dr. Graetz’s position, yet, with the exception perhaps of 
showing that the Kabbalah was not invented in opposition 
to Maimonides’ system of philosophy, the learned historian's 
results remain unassailed. Moreover, there is a confusion of 
mysticism with the Kabbalah through many parts of Dr. Low’s 
critique. 58 

We are not aware that anything ha9 appeared upon this 
subject since the publication of Graetz's researches on the 
Kabbalah and Low’s lengthy critique on these researches. 
Of course it is not to be supposed that we have given a 
complete history of the Literature on this theosophy; since 
the design of this Essay and the limits of the volume of 
44 the Literary and Philosophical Society’s Transactions," in 
which it appears, alike preclude such a history. This much, 
however, we may confidently say, that nothing has been 
omitted which essentially bears upon the real progress or 
development of this esoteric doctrine. 

Several works, in which lengthy accounts of the Kabbalah 
are given, have been omitted, because these descriptions do 
not contribute anything very striking in their treatment of 
the Kabbalah, nor have they been the occasion of any re¬ 
markable incidents among the followers of this system. 

Among the works thus omitted are Buddeus* Introduction 
to the History of Hebrew Philosophy; 59 Basnage's History 
of the Jews, 60 where a very lengthy account is given of the 

68 Comp. Ben Chananja Monatschriflfur judische Theoloqir, vol. vi, pp. 725— 
733; 741-747; 785-701; 805-800; 821-828; 033-042. Szegedin, 1863. 

59 Introductio ad Hist* Philo soph . Ebraeorum. Halle, 1702. 

60 Histoire des Ju\fs , English translation, pp. 184-256. London, 1708* 

Q 
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Kabbalah, without any system whatever, chiefly derived from 
the work of Kircher; Wolfs account of the Jewish Kabbalah, 
given in his elaborate Bibliographical Thesaurus of Hebrew 
Literature, where a very extensive catalogue is given of Kab- 
balistic authors ; 01 and Molitor’s Philosophy of History . 62 

Wo sincerely regret to have omitted noticing Munk's 
description of the Kabbalah. 83 For, although he does not 
attempt to separate the gnostic from the mystical elements, 
which were afterwards mixed up with the original doctrines of 
this esoteric system, yet no one can peruse the interesting 
portion treating on the Kabbalah and the Sokar without 
deriving from it information not to be found elsewhere. 

01 De Cabbala Judeorum , in his Bibliotheca Hebraca, vol. ii, pp. 1191-1247. 
Hamburg, 1? 28. 

02 Philsophie Her Geschichte oder iiberdie Tradition, vol. iii. Minister, 1830. 

03 Melanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe , p. 270, &c. Paris, 1850. 
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A 

Abraham, the patriarch; is asserted to have 
introduced the Kabbalah into Egypt, 84; 
to be the author of the Book Jetzira, or 
first book of the Kabbalah, 147; the 
incarnation of Love, the fourth Sephira, 
12*2 ; represents the Pillar of Mercy, ib. 

Abraham b. Isaac, of Granada, 203. 

Abulapia, Abraham ben Samuel, Kabbahc 
School of, 104-190 ; account of, 107,198; 
announces himself as the Messiah, 106. 

Abulapia, Todros b. Joseph Ha-Levi, 171, 
193. 

Adam ; state of before the fall, according to 
the Kabbalah, 111-113. 

Adonai, tbe Divine name answering to the 
tenth Sephira , 02. 

Aged, name of the first Sephira , 80. 

Aged of the Aged, the, appellation of the 
JBn Soph, 89, 96. 

Aged, the Holy, name of the En Soph t 89, 
86. 

Aobippa, Cornelius Henry, 83. 

Asi ba, Rabbi, bis alphabet, 184. 

Alexander, Db. Lindsay, his edition of 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature , 
180 note, 108 note , 219 note. 

Allen, John, his account of the Kabbalah, 
224. 

Anqel 8, orders of the, presiding over the 
'different parts of the universe, 109, 110; 
inferior to man, 112; fallen, their restora¬ 
tion, 146. 

Anthropomorphism, bow explained, 146. 

Archetypal Man of the Kabbalah, 97,145. 

Abblim, tbe name among the angels answer¬ 
ing to the third Sephira, 80. 

A8BIatic World, 100; its occupants, 110. 

Azariel, Rabbi, author of the oldest Kab- 
balisdc work, analysis of it, 176-180; 
acknowledges to have derived its doctrines 
from Neo-Platonism, 187; his school and 
chief disciples, 100. 

B 

Balance, the symbolical name for each triad 
of the Sephiroth, 92. 


Bartenora, 115 note. 

Bartolocci, 135 note , 167. 

Babis, name of the ninth Sephira, 92. 

Basnage, History of the Jews , 231. 

Beauty, the name of the sixth Sephira , 91, 
08, 99, 100; the appellation of the 
Sensuous World as represented by tbe 
second triad of the Sephiroth, 101. 

Bechja b. Asher, 180. 

Beer, Peter, Geschichte der religiosen Sec- 
ten der Juden, 143 note. 

Bene Elohim, the name among the angels 
answering to the ninth Sephira , 02. 

Berbshetb Rabba is tbe Midrash or 
Jewish exposition of Genesis, 88 note; 
112 note , 114 note. See Glossary, under 
Midrash. 

Botarel, Moses, 204, 205. 

Briatic World, 105. 

Buddbus, Introductio in Historiam Philo • 
soph. Hebr, 223 note, 231. 

C 

Cassbl, 109 note. 

Chajih Vital. See Vital. 

Chajoth, the name among theangelio hosts 
answering to the first Sephira , 80. 

Chajoth. See Jehudah. 

Chashmalim, the name among the angels 
answering to the fourth Sephira, 91. 

Cherubim, the name among the angels 
answering to the tenth Sephha, 92. 

Christianity, relation of the Kabbalah to, 
138-144; doctrine of the Triuity in Unity, 
139; coming of tbe Messiah and liis 
Atonement taught in the Kabbalah, 141 ; 
attempt of Reucblin to apply the Kab¬ 
balah in proof of Christian dogmas, 210- 
213; also by Von Rosenrotb, in the Kab- 
lala Demidata, 223. 

Chwol8on, Dr., of St. Petersburgh, on the 
Remnants of Ancient Babylonian Litera¬ 
ture, 158. 

Cordova, Moses, his works on tbe Kabba¬ 
lah and docrines, 214-216. 

Cosmogony of the Kabbalah, 102, 103. 

Creation, the, according to the Kabbalah, 
102 ; of angels and men, 108. 
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Creation, this Book op, analysis of t 147- 
157. See Jetzira, the Book. 

Cbown. I. The name of the first Sephira , 
89, 95, 07, 90, 100. II. The appellation 
of the Intellectual World os represented 
by the first triad of the Sephiroth, 101. 

Crusades, the, mentioned in the Book 
Sohar, 109. 

D 

David, Kino, the incarnation of Kingdom, 
the tenth Sephira, 122. 

Davidson, Dr. Samuel, Sacred Hermeneu¬ 
tics, 128 note; 120 note . 

Devotion, Kabbnlistic notion of, 121,122. 

Diagrams of the Archetypal Man, 98. 
See also Tables. 

E 

El, the Divine name answering to the fourth 
Sephira , 91. 

El Chai, the Divine name answering to the 
ninth Sephira, 92. 

Eloha, the Divine name answering to the 
fifth Sephira, 91. 

Elohim, the Divine name answering to the 
sixth Sephira , 01. 

Elohim Sabauth, the Divine name answer¬ 
ing to Lhe eighth Sephira, 02. 

Emanations, Treatise on the, 191. 

En Soph, the appellation of the Deity prior 
to his manifestation in the creation of the 
world, 88, 95, 177, 187. 

Enoch, Book of, 184. 

Etheridge, Dr., maintains the great anti¬ 
quity of the Kabbalah, 228; bis errors 
pointed out, 229. 

F 

Faces, human, four types of, 117. 

Firmnbs9, name of tbe seventh Sephira, 01, 
06,08-100. 

Fludd, Robert, 88. 

Foundation, name of the ninth Sephira , 92, 
90,98-100. 

Franck, Prop., maintains that the mysteries 
of tbe Kabbalah were known to tbe doctors 
of the Talmud, 183, 180, 187; his work 
on the Kabbalah revised, 224, 225. 

Frank, Jacob, the great apostle of the Kab¬ 
balah* whose example in professing Chris¬ 
tianity was followed by several thousands 
of his disciples, 143. 

Frankel, Dr., 110 note. 


G 

Galatinus, Be Arcanis Cathol. 141 note. 

Geiger, Dr. Abraham, 219 note. 

Gematria, an excgetical rule, 131, J44,190. 

Gbrona, Kabbalic school of, 180-193. 

Gikatilla, R. Joseph b. Abraham, 180,198, 

Gill, John, D.D., 107, 224. 

God, called by the Kabbalah, En Soph , 88; 
his attributes, 87, 88; speculations on 
the nature of, 87-89, 145; bis relation 
to tbe Sephiroth , 95, 140; bis seventy- 
two diviue names according to tbe Kab¬ 
balah, 135, 130; bis diviue Unity em¬ 
bodying a Trinity, 139, 140; liia final 
absorption of all souls 140. 

God-Man or Archetypal man, 08. 

Graetz, Dr., his Gnosticism, 105 note; 
researches into tbe doctrines and history 
of the Kabbalah, 230. 

Greatness, one of tbe names of tbe fourth 
Sephira , 91, 90. 

H 

Heaven, its enjoyments, 120, 127. 

Hells, seven, 110; their occupAnt9, 111. 

Helmont, John Baptist von, 69. 

I 

I Am, tbe Divine name answering to tbe first 
Sephira , 90. 

I bn Ezra, 192 note, 

Ibn Gebirol, 108. 

I bn Gaon, Shem Tob b. Abraham, 180,193. 

I on L ati p, or Allati p, Isaac b. A bbahaw, 194 

Ibn Sabba, Abbaham, 205. 

Ibn Shbm Tob, 204. 

Ibn Wakkar, Abraham, on tbe philosophy 
of the Kabbalah, 201-201. 

Idra Rabba, i.e., the Great Assembly, a 
section of the Sohar which derives its 
name from the fact that it purports to give 
the addresses of R. Simon to his large 
assembly of disciples, 104. 

Idra Suta, i.e., Small Assembly , a section of 
the Sohar which derives its name from 
the fact that it purports to be addressed by 
R. Simon to his few surviving pupils, 
90, 97, 105. 

Inscrutable Height, one of the names of 
the first Sephira , 90. 

Intelligence, name of the second Sephira , 
90, 95, 97, 99, 100. 

Isaac, the Patriarch, tbe incarnation of 
Rigour, the fifth Sephira, 122; represents 
the Pillar of Justice, 123. 
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Isaac b. Abraham. See JbnLatit. 

Isaac of Akko, 174 v 103,194. 

Isaac tbs Blihd, Rabbi, the reputed origin¬ 
ator of tbe Kabbalah, 180; his school 
and chief disciples, 189. 

Ibaac Nazih. See Nazis. 

Ishim, the name among the angels answer¬ 
ing to the nintli Sephira, 92. 

J 

Jabsz, Jacob ben Zebi, his Treatise on 
the Kabbalah, 223. 

Jacob, the Patriarch, the incarnation of 
Mildness, the sixth Sephira , 122; repre¬ 
sents the Middle Pillar, 123. 

Jacob Emdbn. See Jabez. 

Jacob b. Shesbet, 192. 

Jah, Isa. xxvi, 4, tlie divine name answering 
to the second Sephira , 90. 

Jbbovah. the divine name answering to the 
third Sephira, 90. 

Jehovah Sabaoth, the divine name answer¬ 
ing to tlie seventh Sephira, 91. 

Jehudah Cbajoth, 171, 205. 

Jehudab Ha-Levi, 224; his view of tbe 
Book Jetzira, 147. 

Jehudah b.Jarar, 190. 

Jellisek, Adolph, his researches into the 
origin of the Kabbalah, 227-8. 

Jerome, St., recognizes the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, 125 note . 

Jbtzira, Book, analysis of its contents, 
147-157; has nothing iu common with 
the real doctrines of the Kabbalah, 157, 
158; various editions and translations, 
159 note. 

Jetziratic World, 108; its occupants, 110. 

Joel, Rabbi, 220. 

Joseph, the Patriarch, the incarnation of 
Foundation, the ninth Sephira , 122. 

Joseph ue, Flavius, 113 note. 125 note* 

Jonathan b. Uzziel, 109, note. 

Jost, Dr., 222 note\ his account of the 
Kabbalah, 230. 

Judicial Power, one of the names of the 
fifth Sephira , 91, 98. 

Justice, one of the names of the fifth 
Sephira , 91, 98, 99, 100. 

K 

Kabbalah, the, its claims, 83, 84; famous 
men who have espoused its tenets, 83; 
definition of the word, SO; theoretical 
and practical, 215, 217; cardiual doc¬ 
trines, 86-192; view of the Supreme 
Being, 87; the creation of the different 
worlds, 102-108 ; of angels and men, 


108-119; the destiny of man and the 
universe, 119-127 ; of the Bible, 127-138; 
its relation to Christianity, 138-144; its 
date, J80; its origin, according to tbe 
KabbaUats, 84 ; revealed by God himself 
to the Angels, ib.; by them to chosen men, 
ib. ; handed down by the Patriarchs, and 
embodied covertly by Moses in the first 
four books of tlie Pentateuch—first com¬ 
mitted to writing by R- Simon ben Jocfaai, 
83; its view of God, or the En Soph , 
bis attributes, 87, 88, 145; mode of 
revealing himself, 89, 90; his incora- 
prehensibleness, 94; the Sep hi rath some 
of his attributes embodied, 94, 95; its 
various schools classified, 189; (i), The 
School of Gerona, 189-103; (ii), The 
School of Segovia, 193, 194; (iii), The 
Quasi-Pbilosophic School, 194; (iv), The 
School of Abulafia, 194-199; (v). The 
School of tbe Sohar, 109. 

Kimchi, 132 note. 

Kino, or The Sacred King, the name of 
the sixth Sephira as representing the 
Sensuous World, 101. 

KtNODOM. I. One of the names of the tenth 
Sephira , 02, 98, 98. II. The appellation 
of the Material World as represented by 
the union of all the Sephiroth, 101. 

Kibcbeb, Athanasius, a Christian student 
of the KabbtUah, 220. 

L 

Lakdaubr, M. H , his writings on the Kab¬ 
balah, 225, 220. 

Letters of the Alphabet, a recondite sense 
hidden under their very form, 138. 

Leon, Moses db, author of the Sohar , 172, 
175; statement of his wife and daughter 
respecting it, ib. 

Lbvita, Elias, 109 note. 

Literature of the Kabbalah, 189-232; 
see Kabbalah. 

Loria, Isaac, his doctrines and disciples, 
218, 217. 

Lot and his daughters, story of* how ex¬ 
plained in the Book Sohar , 102. 

Love, one of the names of the fourth 
Sephira, 01, 99, 100. 

Low, Rabbi Leopold, 231. 

Lully, Raymond, a Christian Kabbalist, 

* 83,191), 200. 

Lira, Nicolas db, 130 note. 

M 

Macroprosopok, one of the names of the 
first Sephira, 90. 
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Maimonides: his interpretation of a mys¬ 
tical passage in the Talmud, 182; denun¬ 
ciation of the charms of the mystics, 180. 

Man: created superior to the angels. 111; 
fall of, ; his body compared to the 
Tetragrammaton, 118; pre-existence of 
the soul of, 113-115 ; every soul has ten 
potencies 114 ; originally androgynous, 
t&.; the Microcosm, 111. 

Man, the Heavenly, one of the names of 
the first Sephira, 00. 

Mana86ER, King of Israel, ridicules the 
narratives of the Pentateuch, 128 note. 

Marriage, a reunion of two parts of the 
same soul, 116. 

Matron, name of the tenth Sephira as re¬ 
presenting the Material World, 102. 

Medigo, Elia del, 213, 214. 

Medico, Joseph Solomon del, his writings 
on the Kabbalah, 219. 

Mercy, one of the names of the fourth 
Sephira, 01, 08. 

Mercy, Pillar or, the three Sephiroth on 
the right of the Kabbalistic Tree, 100. 

Messiah, advent of the, a doctrine of the 
Kabbalists, 141; his sufferings and atone¬ 
ment, 141, 142; two very different dates 
for his advent given in the Sohar, 171. 

Metatron, The Angel, occupies the 
Briatic world, governs the world, 109; 
etymology of the name, Rabbinic views 
about him, 100,110 note. 

Midrash, ancient Jewish exposition of the 
Bible, see Glossary; its view of the Deity 
and the creation,*88, 120 note; of man 
and angels, 112 note ; of the human soul, 
114 note; teaches that worlds were created 
and destroyed prior to the present order 
of things, 103. 

Mildness, the name of the sixth Sephira , 
91. 

Millenium, the, according to the Kabbalah. 
126-140. 

Mirakdola, Pico de, 83; became a student 
of the Kabbalah, 205; translated some 
Kabbalistic writings, 201, 206. 

Mirror, the Luminous, 119, 120. 

Modena Leo db, his denunciations of the 
Kabbalah as favouring Christianity, 143, 
218, 210. 

Mohammed IV, his interview with Subbatai 
Zevi, 221, 222. 

Molitor, Philosophic dvr Geschichte, 232. 

More, Henry, 83. 

Moses, was transfigured on Sinai, accord¬ 
ing to the Kabbalists, 120, 167 ; looked 
into the luminous mirror, 110; studied 
the Kabbalah in Egypt and in die wilder¬ 


ness, 84; concealed its mysteries in the 
Pentateuch, 127; is the incarnation of 
Firmness, the seventh Sephira, 122. 

Moses of Cordova, his works on the Kab¬ 
balah, 84; 214-210. 

Moses of Leon. See Leon. 

M unk, S., Melanges de Philosophic Juive et 
Arabe, 232. 

Mystical Literature, account of, 184-186. 

Mysticism, Jewish, 183, 184 ; distinguished 
from the Kabbalah, 186. 

N 

Nachmanides, Moses, 171; his conversion 
to the Kabbalah, 100; his view of the 
import of the Pentateuch, 191. 

Names of the Sephiroth. Table of, 93; 
of the four worlds or spheres of being, 
100; the three pillars of the Sephiroth in 
the Kabbalistic tree, 123. 

Nasir, Rarbi Isaac, his Treadse on the 
Emanations, 191. 

Neo-Platonism, much of the Kabbalah 
derived from, 130-8. 

Notabicon, an exegedcal rule, 131,132. 

O 

Ophanim, the name among the angelie hosts 
answering the second Sephira, 90. See 
Ophanim, in llie Glossary. 

Obigen, propounds die doctrine of metem¬ 
psychosis, 125 note ; his views of the Old 
Testament, similar to those of the Jewish 
Rabbins and the Kabbalists, 128,130 note. 

Otto, Julius Conbad, 143. 

P 

Palaces, The, or He-Chalotb: a mystical 
work, so called because it treats on the 
heavenly mansions, 185. 

Permutation, tables of, for discovering the 
hidden sense of the Bible, 137,154, 155. 

Physiognomy, 117,118. 

Pillar, The Lett, the three left Sephiroth 
in the Kabbalist'c diagram, 100. 

Pillar, The Middle, the four Sephiroth in 
the centre of the diagram, 100. 

Pillar, The Rioht, the three Sephiroth on 
the right of the Kabbalistic Tree, 100. 

Prayer, 122. 

Primordial Man, an appellation of the 
Sephiric decade, 97. 

Primordial Point, one of the names of the 
first Sephira , 89. 

Proclus, 187,188. 
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Queen, the appellatiou of the third triad of 
tlie Sephiroth, 102. 

R 

Rabhi, 109 note, 132 note. 

Recantj, Men ah em di, 200, 201. 

Restitution* of all things, J20. 

Reuchiix, 83 ; his Knbbalistic system and 
works, 144, 208-213. 

Ricci, Paul, 143. 

Rittaxgel, John Stephen*, 143. 

Roseniioth, Baron Vox, his Latin transla¬ 
tion of part of the Book Sohar , 103-10-'); 
maintains the antiquity of the Sohar, 167 ; 
analysis of bis Kabbola Denudata , 222-3. 

S 

Saadi a Gaon, 133 note. 

Sadbatai Zeti, a celebrated Kabbalist, his¬ 
tory of, 221, 222. 

Sachs, his Beitriujc , 100 note. 

Satan, origin of, according to the Kabbalah, 
111; his world or sphere of action, 107 ; 
his return to God at the advent of the 
Messiah, 120,140. 

Scripture, Holy, a recondite meaning 
hidden under the obvious words and 
letters, 128; fourfold sense, 130, 131; 
hermeneutical rules for interpreting, 131, 
137,134,155. 

Segovia, Kabb&lic school of, 193, 104. 

Ssphiba, the first, its seven names, 89-90; 
gave rise to the other nine Sephiroth, 80. 

Sephira, etymology of, 80; existed in the 
Deity from all eternity, ib . 

Sephiroth, the ten, their origin from die 
En Soph , 80, 90, 145; die dtree Trinities 
of, 01, 02; table of their names, 03; 
sexual king and queen of the, 102,104; 
are not creatures, but Emanations, 07; 
finite, yet infinite, 97; compared to the 
double nature in Christ, 07; diagrams 
of their emanations, 99, 100 ; their 
Trinities, 101; their three Potencies, 102; 
become incarnate in the saints, 122; the 
three pillars of the, 133, 134; mystically 
derived from Exodus xiv. 10, 30, 21, ib.; 
contain the seventy-two names of the 
Deity, 130; nature and gradation of. ac¬ 
cording to the commentary of Rabbi 
Az&riel, 177-180. 

Sxptoaqint, the, renders not in accordance 
with die Hebrew text, but according to 
tradidon, 88 note. 


Seraphim, the HAine among the Angels 
answering to the fifth Sephira, 91. 

Shechixah, one of the names of the tenth 
Sephira, 92. 

Shem Tob. See Ibn Gaon and Ibn Shem 
Tob. 

Shinanim, the name among the angels 
answering to the sixth Sephira, 91. 

Shiur Koma: a mystical work, (renting on 
the dimensions of die body of the Deitv, 
185. 

Simon b. Jochai, Rabbi, the pretended 
author of die Book Sohar , 85, 02, 160, 
107, 175, 170 ; names of Christian and 
Jewish scholars who have maintained it, 
107; the great fountain-head of Kabbalism, 
85; exalts himself in the Sohar above 
Moses, 107; why chosen as the (pretended) 
author of the book, 175. 

Smooth Point, one of the names of the 
first Sephira, 89. 

Sohar,The Book: attributed to R. Simon 
b. Jochai, 159 ; its speculations about the 
Supreme Being, the origin of the Sephi¬ 
roth, and their relationship to the Deity, 
02-97, 100, 107, 224; analysis of its 
contents, 1CO-105; arguments against 
Siuiou b. Jochai being the author, and for 
its being a production of the thirteenth 
century, 100; Moses de Leon its real 
author, 172-177; the school of, 199, ice.; 
the great storehouse of Kabbalism, 200; 
was first primed at Mantua, 218; various 
editions of, 200 note. 

Soul, die Human, pre-existence of the, a 
doctrine of the Kabbalah, 113; held by 
die Essenes and by Philo, 113 note'; 
taught in the Talmud, 114 note; reluct¬ 
ance of to enter into this world, according 
to the Kabbalah, 113 note; according to 
the Misbna, 115 note; each iu its first 
state contains the two sexes united, or is 
androgynous, 114; has ten potencies corre¬ 
sponding to the ten Sephiroth, divided into 
a trinity of triads, 107-172; that of the 
righteous superior in dignity to angels, 
115; marriage the union of the separated 
soul, 110; free-will of the, 118 : its ulti¬ 
mate destiny re-union with the Deity, 120, 
140 ; transmigration of, is restricted to 
three times, 125. 

Splendour, mime of die eighdi Sephira , 
92, 00, 00, 100. 

Steixschkeider, 171 note, 176; Iris Essay 
on the Kabb&lic systems, 229. 

Sterx, Ionatz, in Ben Chananja, quoted, 
186; his analysis of the Sohar , 229. 




T 


V 


Tables, of the Sephircth and their various 
names, 03; of triads of the Sephiroth, 
09; of their sources and emanations, 
100; for discovering the hidden sense of 
words and letters, 131,133,134, 135,136, 
137 ; for the permutation of letters, 80; 
of tiie combinations of Hebrew letters, 
155. 

Tabsuishim, Dan. x, 6, the name among 
the angels answering to the seventh 
Sephira, 91. 

Tbnnemann, Geschichte der Philosophic , 
200 note. 

Throne, the, appellation of the Briatic 
World, the abode of pure spirits, 105. 

Todbas. See Abulafia. 

Transmigration of souls, taught in the 
Kabbalah, 124, 125; also held by the 
Pharisees, 125 note; the Fathers, ib.; and 
by the Karaite Jews, ib, 

Treb, thb Kabbalistic, of the Sephiroth, 
90-101. 

Tbznity, the first, of the Sephircth, how 
formed, 01; the second, ibid; the third, 
02; Kabbalistic definition of, 107; doc¬ 
trine of the, appears to be taught in the 
Kabbalah, 138, 139, 140 ; Reuchlin’s 
argument for, 144; Abulafia, bis modifi¬ 
cation of the doctrine of, 105-198* 

U 

Universe, the; a lower■ emanation 6f God, 
104, 105. 


Vital, Chajih, 217. 

Voibih, Joseph db, 219,220. 

W 

White Head, one of the names of the first 
Sephira, 00. 

Wisdom, name of the second Sephira, 90, 
05,07, 99. 

Wolf, Jo. Che., Bibliotheca Hvbraea , 141 
note ; 200 note ; 231. 

Words, permutation of, rules for, given in 
the Kabbalah, 131, 137; ditto, in the 
Book Jetzira, 154. 

Wordsworth, Che., D.D., Canon of West¬ 
minster, his view of Scripture narratives, 
128 note. 

World, creation of the, by the Sephimth, 
104; the four worlds of the Kabbalah, 
i.e., of Emanations, Creation, Formation 
aud Action, 108 ; throne of the Sephiroth, 
106; that of the evil spirits, 107; an 
expansion of the Deity’s own substance, 
126. 

Z 

Zibuph, an exegetical rule, according to 
which the letters of the alphabet are 
variously combined, 195, 190; 221. See 
Glossary , under rmon 

Zunz ; lus opinion as to the era of the Book 
Jetzira, 158. 
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GLOSSARY 


nMb* dim the Heavenly Man . I. One of 
the names of the first Sephira, 00, 94, 
98. II. An appellation of the entire 
8ephiric decade, 100. 

JDTp DIM the Primordial, the Archetypal man, 
one of the names of the Sephiric decade, 
97. 

MTTM (=’Eflpa), a seat, a sitting, an assembly, 
the assembly of R. Simon b. Jaclionan's 
disciples, which at its commencement was 
rather numerous, and hence obtained the 
name Mn MVtM the Great Assembly. In 
the course of time, however, death re¬ 
moved many of them, and only left a few, 
to whom R. Simon continued to commu¬ 
nicate the secrets of the Kabbalah. These 
few surviving disciples, at the close of 
their Rabbin’s life, are designated MDW NTTN 
the Small Assembly . Metonymically the 
two expressions M3*) mtth and MDM htim 
denote the two parts of the Sohar which 
purport to give the Kabbalistic revelations 
communicated by R. Simon to the said 
two assemblies, 164, 165. 

TTm* 7 am (Exod. iii, 14), the divine name 
corresponding to the first Sephira, 80. 

(plural of jmn), translated wheels in 
the English version (Ezek. i, 20), is taken 
by the Jewish Rabbins to denote a distinct 
order of angels, just as Cherubim and 
Seraphim. Hence the Talmud explains 
Exod. xx, 20, by “ thou shah not make 
the likeness of those ministering servants 
who serve before me in heaven, viz., 
Opbanim, Seraphim, sacred Chajoth and 
missive angels.** f"©ou} nrai: pttfn Mb 
nvm D'D-mn D'3DW ros dvtim ’ 3 Db p inovj n 
men '3m*>03 wrpn hash Ha Shana, 24 6.) 
Opkan, the prince of this order, is regarded 
by the ancient sages as identical with die 
angel Sandalphon, poVuo = ovvadt\<poc 
co-brother or fellow-companion of the angel 
Metdtron. (Comp. Raslii on Ezek. i, 20.) 
In the Kabbalah tliis name of die angelic 
host answers to the second Sephira, 90. 

]b*M the tree , the Kabbalistic form in which 
the ten Sephiroth are represented, 80,100, 


^M the not-existent, an appellation of tbe 
Deity in liis absolute nature, 88. 

j’m the boundless, an nppellHliou of tbe 
Deity viewed apart from the creation, 88, 
05. 

bM the Mighty One , the divine name answer¬ 
ing to the fourth Sephira, 91, 

Tt bM the Mighty Living One, the divine 
name answering to the ninth Sephira, 
92. 

nbM the Almighty , the divine name answeriug 
to the fifth Sephira, 91. 

OVibM the Omnipotent, the divine name 
answering to the sixth Sephira, 91. 

niMis O'TibM the Omnipotent Sabaoth, die 
divine name answering to tbe eighth 
Sephira, 02. 

pD3M faces, the diree aspects, viz., the In- 
tellectual, Moral and Material worlds in 
which the En Soph manifested himself, 
98, 99. "C3M "pM Macroprosopon, one 
of tbe names of the first Sephira, 90, 
whilst ]'B3M *vyi Microprosupon, is the trans¬ 
cendent Being operating upon the earth, 
and denotes the En Soph as immanent in 
the creation, or as necessarily working in 
tbe universe, which lies in tbe esseuce of 
bis creativeness. 

N'ipbcDH (= specularia, wid) prosthetic m), 
mirror . mtito MnpbcCM the luminous mirror, 
applied to the extraordinary faculty of 
prophetic knowledge possessed by die 
human soul, which was vouchsafed to 
Moses in an exceptional degree, 119. 

mm MbT MnpbcDM the non-luminous mirror, 
applied to die ordinary faculty of know- 
ledge, 119. 

O'bMTM (plural of bM^M) which also occurs iu 
Isa. xxxiii, 7, denotes in ancient Jewish 
literature an order of angels, just as 
Cherubim, Seraphim , & re., are the names of 
other angelic chisaes. Thus tbe Tulnmd 
remarks 1TO3 Mn'ifrrr pMl mnw D'bMiM 

smpn )vw nmw33 D'p-uion pm d^m^im the 
angelic order Arelim and the most dis¬ 
tinguished of men caught at the sacred 
ark, the angelic order Arelim prevailed, 
and the sacred ark teas captured . (Ketha- 
both, 104 a.) Hence Raslii, Kiracbi and 
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others explain tvb*n» in Isa. xxxiii, 7, by 
angels, In the Kabbalah this name 
answers to tbe third Sephira , 00. 

DTEW (Ps. civ, 4) the names of an order of 
angels answering to tbe ninth Sephira, 
92 . 

1 

nao intelligence. I. Name of the third 
Sephira , 90,95, 97,09,100. II. Appella¬ 
tion of the intellectual world os repre¬ 
sented by the lirst triad of the Sephiruth, 
101 . 

D’nbwoa Sons of God (Gen. vi, 2), which is 
taken by the ancient Jews to denote angels , 
is in the Kabbalah a distinctive order of 
celestial beings answering to the eighth 
Sephira, 92. 

3 

min strength, judicial power, one of the 
names of the fifth Sephira , 91, 90. 

nbm greatness, one of the names of the 
fourth Sephira , 91, 90. 

wnooi is a metathesis of wnDOTl = ypappa, 
ypapptia, or ypappartia, in tlie sense 
of letters representing numbers, and is 
technically used to express an exegetical 
rule, according to which every letter of a 
word is reduced to its numerical value, 
and the word is explained by another 
word of the same value, 131,144,195.190 
note. 

wapvi (=t UKWV with l prefixed), the image, 
one of the appellations of the world of 
emanations, or Aizilatic World, so called 
because of its proceeding immediately 
from the En Soph, 106. 

p justice. 1 , one of the names of the fifth 
Sephira, 91. 

n 

■nn splendour , name of the eighth Sephira, 
92, 90, 98, 99, 100. 

n 

nvn (plural of rm) = £wa, which is ren¬ 
dered in our English version (Ezek. i, 5) 
by living beings, is regarded by Jewish 
tradition as denoting celestial beings, a 
genus, or distinct order of angelic beings 
(see ooctw in this Glossary); and in the 


Kabbalah this name answers to the first 
Sephira, 00. 

nvrvw rpVr? interchange of letters, an exe- 
gelical rule explained in the article TTYton 
of the Glossary. 

rrosn wisdom , name of the second Sephira, 
90, 05, 07, 99, 100. 

mnoa noan hidden wisdom, is another name 
for the esoteric doctrine of the Kabbalah ; 
it is so called because its wisdom is 
hidden from those who have not been 
instructed therein, 86. 

j"rr grace , an abbreviation of mnD3 rrODH 
hidden wisdom , denoting the Kabbalah, 86. 

ten mercy, love , one of the names of the 
fourth Sephira, 91, 98, 99, 100. 

town plur. D’boon which the Septuagint and 
VulgAte render by ghterpov, electron, 
a brilliant metallic substance compounded 
of four parts gold and one part silver, 
(Paus. v. 12, 0; Pliny, xxxiii, 4 or 23), 
and the authorised version by timber 
(Ezek. i, 4), is taken by the ancient 
Hebrews to denote a fire-speaking being , 
belonging to an angelic genus, just as 
Cherubim, Seraphim, <tc., denote distinct 
classes of angels. Accordingly, the word 
is a compound of x?n = «w fire, and bo 
i.q. bbo speaking. Hence it is related in 
the Talmud rroroitrrvt rrno ptaTU rroao 
irVnm brjerooH wan boom pan rrm hmto 
“ Once upon a time a youug man was 
studying the vislou of Ezekiel, aud was 
dwelling upon the angel Chashmal, when 
fire proceeded from Chashmal and con¬ 
sumed him." {Chagiga, 13 </.) Some other 
Talmudic doctors, though also taking 
it to denote “jt re-speaking angel," regard 
the word as a compound of tan silent and 
bo speaking, and submit that this angelic 
genus are so called from the fact that at 
times they are quiet and other times they 
talk ; (rmrr oi tow ’bo ten *bo®n ’wo ’no 
/ ntbboo c’ns wan wnonoa Titbboo trw nvn 
fnwTwvrjva xrnpn ’co wav *vqttto rman 
wan •pTi umpn to wav win ]'w® nroa 
ntbboo) “ they are quiet when the behest 
proceeds from the mouth of the Holy One, 
blessed be he, and they talk or sing praises 
when no behest proceeds from tlie Holy 
One, blessed be he.*’ ( Chagiga, 13 « b.) 
In the Kabbalah the name of this angelic 
order answers to tlie fourth Sephira , 91. 


tv Jah, (Isa. xxvi, 4), the divine name 
answering to the second Sephira, 90. 
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mrr Jehovah, the dime name answering to 
the third Sephira, 90. 

rows mrr Jehovah Sabaoth, the divine name 
answering to the seventh Sephira t 01. 

7)0'foundation, name of the ninth Sephira, 
92, 96, 98, 99, 100. 

2 

H'CrYQ the throne, an appellation of the 
Briatic World, the abode of the pore 
spirits, 105,100 ; see also oVw world. 

nro crown. I. One of the names of the 
first Sephira, 89, 05, 07, 90, 100. II. 
Synecdochycally, the intellectual world, 
101. 

D 

umo (from wn to search into, to examine, 
to investigate, to explain), which properly 
denotes the exposition of Scripture, is the 
name of the most ancient Jewish exposi¬ 
tion of the Hebrew Bible. In its restricted 
Bense it is used to denote the collection of 
expositions on the Pentateuch and the 
Five Migelloth, (viz., the Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes and 
Esther) called Mid rash Babboth (otto 
nm), Midrash Babba (win 'OTTO), 120 
note; or simply Midrash , 86 note , 108. 
Each of the books composing thia collec¬ 
tion is also quoted by its separate name; 
ex. gr., the commentary on Genesis is 
called Bereshith Babba (tanrratru) 88 
note , 103; the commentary on Exodus ia 
cited hy the name of Shemoth Babba , 
that on the Leviticus hy the name of 
Va-Ikra Babba , that on Numbers by the 
name of Bamidbar Babba, that on Deuter¬ 
onomy by the name of Debarim Babba, 
and so on. For an account of the different 
Midrashim, their import, design, <fcc., &c., 
we must refer to Alexander's edition of 
Kilto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 
article Midbash. 

JYTOOO (=s Latin Metator, with the termi¬ 
nation p), captain of the myriads of the 
angelic hosts, 109, 110. 

MJT3VTOO the matron, name of the tenth 
Sephira as representing the Material 
World, 102. 

King , or wurtp mto Sacred King , 
name of the sixth Sephira as representing 
the Sensuous World, 101. 

rvubo Kingdom. I. One of the names of 
the tenth Sphira, 02, 90, 98, 99, 100. 
IX. Appellation of the Material World as 


represented hy the triad of the Sephiroih, 

101 , 102 . 

7TVDO the traditionally transmitted critical 
apparatus of the Old Testament, distin¬ 
guished from rtap the traditionally received 
esoteric doctrine, 80. 

mpo place, like the Greek roiroc in the 
Septnagint, by Philo, the Fathers, &c., 
denotes Qod who comprehends everything, 
and who, as it were, is the place in which 
all things exist abrbe 6 $eoo KaXeirai 
rbrroc, Philo, de Somn. i, 57 5. The Jewish 
view on this subject is given 88. 

TO3TO Chariot , name of Ezek. i and x, which 
treat on the Divine Throne, resting on 
wheels, and carried by sacred auimals. 
Great mysteriea are attached by the ancient 
Jews to the whole of this description of 
the Deity and his surroundings, which in 
imitation of rronra rroro the work of the 
hexahemeron, cosmogony, is also called 
TO3TO rroro the Work of the Chariot, 94, 
184. 

N^pno balance , the symbolical name for the 
two opposite sexes in each triad of the 
Sephiroih, which are regarded as the two 
scales of a balance uuited hy the beam, 
which is the third Sephira, 92. 

ppnoo (=notaricon from notarius, a short¬ 
hand writer) an exegetical rule, according 
to which every letter of a word ia taken as 
the initial of the word, 131,132. 

firmness, name of the seventh Sephira , 
9i, 00, 98, 99, 100. 

mown rrnjn smooth or indivisible point, one 
of the names of the first &pAira, 89. 

nytwi rmpj primordial point, one of the 
names of the first Sephira, 89.* 

D 

moo pillar, the general name of each of 
the three perpendicular lines which are 
obtained in the arrangements of the ten 
Sephiroih in the Kabbalistio diagrams. 
When particularized, the three Sephiroih 
forming the right of the diagram are de¬ 
nominated N3TO* moo the Bight Pillar, 
99,100 ; the three Sephiroih on the left 
are called vhxoxon moo the Left Pillar, 
100; whilst the central four Sephiroih 
are designated Mjvwom moo the Middle 
Pillar . 

*JKOD Samdel, the prince of the evil spirits , 
(D’aoort on vxcrxn ’moo Debarim Babba 
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Parsha, xi), the pretence angel of Edom, \ 
i.e Home, the arch enemy oj Israel . He 
ia often identified with Satan, the angel of 
death, in ancient Jewish literature. Hence 
the so-called Chaldee paraphrase of Jona¬ 
than b. Uz/.iel renders Gen. iii, 6, by 
“And the woman saw Samuel the angel of 
death,*' and the Chaldee paraphrase on 
Job xxviii, 7, translates it “the path to the 
tree of life , which Sumdel, who Jlies like a 
bird, did not know, and which the eye of 
Eve did not perceive ” (xhi "n ]Vm Van? 
H3*r rrmpD n'n new Tn mci banc rrourr 
mm). Hence the kabbalistie notions, 
111; 126. 

iTVCO (plural nvveD) emanations . Its ety¬ 
mology and meaning ore discussed, 89, 
96, 07. 

y 

oVw world. According to the Kabbalah 
there ore four worlds which emanated 
from each other in succession. I. dVu? 
nVrSM the World of Emanations , con¬ 
sisting of the ten Sc phi rot h which pro¬ 
ceeded direct from the En Soph , and 
hence the appellation of the Scphiric 
decade, 97, 08, 105, 106. 2. ntmarr obw 
the World of Creation or the Printic 
World , also called M'D*YD the Throne, 
which proceeded from the World of Ema¬ 
nations and is the abode of pure spirits, 
105, 106, 3. m'jrn the World of 

Formation, or the Jetzirutic World which 
proceeded from the World of Creation, 
and is the linbitatiou of angels, 106. And 
4, rrran DbiJ? the World of Action or the 
Asiatic World, which proceeded from the 
World of Formations, and contains the 
spheres, os well as matter, and is the 
residence of the Prince of Darkness and 
his* angels, 106, 107. 

Wttiort D*np the World of Matter , the third 
triad of the ten Sephiroth, 90, 100, 18S. 

nWDDn DViy the World of Scphiroth, one of 
the appellations of the first World on the 
Scphiric decade, 97, 

DVw the Sensuous or Moral World, 
appellation of the secoud triad in the ten 
Sephiroth, 98,188. 

towtO Dbw the Intellectual World, name of 
the first triad of the ten Sephiroth, OS, 188. 

mc'bpn obw the World of Shells, one of 
the appellations of the fourth world, 
so called because it is the abode of the 
dregs of the other worlds as well as of 
the evil spirits, 106, 107. 


the middle pillur , name of 
the. four central Sephiroth representing 
mildness in the Kabbalistie diagram, 100, 
101 . 

rom MTIBP the pillar of judgment , name of 
the three Sephiroth forming the* left in the 
Kabbalistie diagram, and representing 
rigour, 99, 100. 

icm Muss the pillar of love , name of the 
three Sephiroth forming the right in the 
diagram, and representing mercy, 09, 
100 . 

O'Ti yr the tree of life , name of the form in 
which the Kabbalah depicts the ten Sep/ti*' 
roth, 99, 100. 

Wp'nP the. Aged, one of the names of the 
first Scphira , so called because it was the 
the first which emanated from the En 
Soph , 89. 

|*p»nn Np'nr the Aged of the Aged, an ap¬ 
pellation of the Deity, so called because 
he is the first of all existences, 89. 

mrnp Mirny Holy Aged, another appellation 
of the Deity, 89. 


utd justice, one of the names of the fifth 
Scphira, 91. 90, 08, 90, 100. 
pDWD (r= npocrunov) the faces, or the three 
aspects in which the En Soph manifested 
himself, 90. This 19 simply a Greek 
expression denoting exactly the same as 
the Aramaic faces. 

? 

nrvx combination on exegetical rule, 195, 
190; 224; explained under the article 
rmon 

p 

nfap reception, the esoteric doctrine received 
1 by oral tradition and through enigmatic 
signs in the Pentateuch, known only to 
the initiated, 86. 

ntoo Cn inscrutable height , one of the names 
of the first Scphira , 90. 
rrwn msn white head, one of the uamea of 
the first Scphira, 00. 

V 

Shechinah , one of the names of the 
tenth Sephira, 92. 
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pott? plural D'JM3© Pa. Ixviii, 16, the name 
among the angels answering to the sixth 
Sephira, 91. 

D’tnc Seraphim, Isaiah vi, 6, the name 
among the angels answering to the fifth 
Sephira , 91. 

n 

mion permutation, an exegetical rule, accord¬ 
ing to which the Hebrew alphabet is bent 
exactly in the middle ; one half is then 
placed over the other, And the first letter 
or the first two letters at tbe beginning of 
the second line are alternately changed, as 
exhibited in the table, 190, 197,138. The 


anagranunatic alphabets thus obtained 
are called by the names which the first two 
specimen pairs of letters yield, e.y., 
Atbam, Athbash, <fcc. The rule is 

also called nvnut interchange of 

letters, and T\mt combination , or more 
fully nvmxn IpYS combination of letters. 

m*tcn beauty, mildness. I. The name of 
the sixth Sephira, 91, 90, 98, 100. II. 
Appellation of the Sensuous World, as 
represented by the second triad of the 
Sephiroth, 101. 

O'Tzrunn Tarshishim, Dan. x, C, the name 
among the angelic hosts answering to the 
seventh Sephira, 91, 
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